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A 

TRUE  RELATION  OF  THE 

LANDS  OF  THE  PRESTER  JOHN 

(continued) 


Chapter  LXXXIX.  Of  the  churches  at  court,  and  how  they  travel, 
and  how  the  altar  stones  are  revered,  and  how  the  Prester  John 
shows  himself  to  the  people  each  year. 

The  Prester  John  rarely  travels  straight/  nor  does  anyone 
know  where  he  is  going.  This  multitude  of  people  travels  along 
the  road  until  they  find  a  white  tent  pitched,  and  there  they 
settle  down  each  in  his  own  place.  Often  the  Prester  does  not 
come  to  this  tent,  but  sleeps  in  the  monasteries  and  large 
churches  which  are  in  the  country.  In  the  tent  which  is  thus 
pitched  they  do  not  fail  to  make  solemn  instrumental  music 
and  singing,  yet  not  so  perfectly  as  when  the  lord  is  there: 
moreover,  the  [altar  stones,  that  is,]  churches  always  travel 
with  the  Court  and  there  are  thirteen  of  them.^  The}^  travel 
straight,  although  the  Prester  John  goes  off  the  road.  The  altar 
stone  or  stones  of  all  the  churches  are  treated  with  much 
reverence  on  the  way,  and  are  carried  only  by  mass  priests,  and 
always  four  priests  go  with  each  stone,  and  four  others  to  take 
turns  with  them;  they  carry  these  stones  as  if  on  a  stretcher 

^  This  seems  to  have  been  a  habit  of  the  Ethiopian  kings,  and  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  itineraries  of  Kings  Yohannes  I  and  lyasu  I 
(late  seventeenth  centuary)  in  Damot  and  Gojam,  many  of  which 
took  remarkably  zigzag  courses. 

2  The  'church'  was  of  course  a  tent,  which  was  made  a  church  by 
the  presence  in  it  of  the  tdhot  or  altar  slab.  Almeida  and  Ludolf 
both  give  the  usual  number  of  churches  in  the  camp  as  two.  O  2789, 
n.  14,  however,  says:  'The  Ethiopians  say  that  the  churches  are 
twelve,  as  also  are  the  Tribes,  and  besides  there  is  the  church  of  the 
king,  which  contains  the  tablets  of  the  law  given  to  Moses'. 
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raised  on  their  shoulders,  and  covered  with  rich  cloths  of  brocade 
and  silk.  In  front  of  each  altar  or  stone,  for  all  go  together,  walk 
two  zagonaes,  with  thurible  and  cross,  and  another  with  a  bell 
ringing  it.  And  every  man  or  woman  who  is  going  on  the  road, 
as  soon  as  he  hears  the  bell  goes  off  the  road,  and  makes  room 
for  the  church ;  and  if  he  is  riding  a  mule  he  dismounts  and  lets 
the  church  go  by.  Also,  whenever  the  Pr ester  travels  with  his 
Court,  four  lions  always  go  before  him;  these  too  travel  by  the 
straight  road,  and  they  go  bound  with  strong  chains,  that  is  to 
say,  with  two  chains,  one  behind  and  one  before,  and  many  men 
take  them ;  to  these  also  people  give  up  the  road,  but  it  is  from 
fear.  We  travelled  on  our  road,  from  halt  to  halt,  till  20 
December,  when  we  stopped  at  the  great  gullies  which  have  the 
gates,  through  which  we  passed  in  coming, ^  and  there  they  gave 
us  quarters  in  big  fields.  When  the  Prester  John's  tents  were 
pitched,  they  at  once  began  to  make  a  very  high  platform  in 
one  of  the  tents  for  the  Prester  John  to  show  himself  on 
Christmas  Day,  because  he  generally  shows  himself  three  times 
a  year,  that  is,  once  at  Christmas,  another  time  at  Easter,  and 
another  on  Holy  Cross  Day  in  September.  They  say  that  he 
makes  these  three  appearances  because  his  grandfather,  the 
father  of  his  father,  who  was  named  Alexander,  was  kept  by 
his  courtiers  dead  and  hidden  for  three  years,  and  they  were 
masters  of  his  kingdoms  and  lordships  i^  for  up  to  that  time  no 
one  of  the  people  ever  saw  their  King,  and  he  was  not  seen 
except  by  a  very  few  of  his  servants  and  courtiers;  and  at  the 
request  of  the  people  the  father  of  this  David  showed  himself 
these  three  days,  and  so  does  this  one.  They  say  that  if  he  goes 
to  war,  he  goes  uncovered  in  the  sight  of  all,  and  even  when 
travelling,  as  will  be  related  further  on,  where  we  saw  him. 

^  See  chapter  Lxvi. 

2  Eskender  or  Alexander  was  the  half-brother  of  his  father 
Na'od,  and  therefore  his  uncle.  The  Chronicle  of  Eskender  (Paris 
Ethiop.  147,  fol.  yj)  does  not  confirm  Alvares,  saying  simply  that  his 
body,  after  being  kept  at  Meceg  (or  'in  a  meceg,'  perhaps  a  vestibule) 
for  three  days,  was  taken  to  Atronsa  Mary  am,  where  the  army 
mourned  for  him  (Perruchon,  Journ.  Asiat.  (1894),  pp.  340, 355). 
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Chapter  XC.  How  the  Pr ester  John  sent  to  call  me  to  say  mass  for 
him  on  Christmas  Day,  and  of  confession  and  communion. 

While  we  were  thus  a  good  way  from  the  Prester  John's  tents 
in  our  tents,  our  church  having  been  pitched  close  by,  we  said 
mass  every  day.  On  Christmas  Eve,  already  midday  or  more, 
the  Prester  John  sent  to  call  me,  and  asked  me  what  festival 
we  held  next  day.  I  told  him  how  we  celebrated  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  he  asked  me  what  rites  we  observed.  I  told  him  what 
we  did  about  that,  and  how  we  said  three  masses.  He  said  that 
they  did  all  as  we  did,  but  that  they  did  not  say  more  than  one 
mass,  and  of  the  three  masses  that  we  were  used  to  say,  he 
asked  me  to  say  one  for  him,  whichever  I  liked.  I  replied  that 
I  would  say  whichever  His  Highness  commanded.  Then  he  told 
me  to  say  the  mass  of  tierce,  for  he  would  be  very  glad  to  hear 
it,  and  also  the  office  we  were  accustomed  to  use.  He  ordered 
that  our  church  tent  should  at  once  be  brought  close  to  his  tent. 
It  was  brought  and  he  ordered  two  tents  to  be  taken  away  from 
his  tent,  and  our  church  to  be  pitched  at  the  principal  door  of  his 
tent,  so  that  there  would  not  be  more  than  two  fathoms  between 
the  church  and  the  tent :  he  also  said  that  at  cock-crow  he  would 
send  to  call  us  to  come  to  the  church,  for  so  his  priests  used  to 
sing,  and  that  we  were  to  do  everything  as  we  were  accustomed 
to  do  in  our  country,  as  he  wished  to  hear  us.  When  our  church 
tent  was  thus  pitched  we  at  once  sung  in  it  Vespers  and 
Compline,  which  the  Prester  heard  inside  his  tent,  and  I  say 
that  he  heard  them,  because  we  saw  him  there,  as  it  was  as 
close  as  has  been  said.  Then  we  went  to  our  tents,  and  as  soon 
as  the  cocks  crew,  he  sent  to  call  us,  and  we  went,  six  of  us  who 
understood  church  matters  and  could  sing  well:  these  were 
Manuel  de  Mares,  a  servant  of  the  Marquis  of  Vila  Real,  and 
player  on  the  organ,  Lazaro  d'Andrade,  painter,  a  native  of 
Lisbon,  Joam  Escolar^  the  clerk  of  the  embassy,  Mestre  Joam, 
Nicolao  Catalan,  and  one  Mestre  Pedro  a  Genoese.  I  took  as 
many  books  as  I  had  got,  although  they  were  nothing  to  do  with 
the  feast,  but  only  to  make  up  a  number,  because  they  are 
1  Misprinted  J  canes  colar  in  P. 
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much  given  to  asking  for  books ;  and  I  opened  them  all  upon  the 
altar,  and  we  began  our  matins  as  well  as  we  were  able,  and 
certainly  it  appeared  that  Our  Lord  assisted  us  and  gave  us 
grace.  At  the  beginning  the  Prester  sent  twenty  candles,  as  he 
thought  we  had  Httle  wax,  for  we  had  not  got  more  than  four 
candles.  We  prolonged  these  matins  a  good  deal  with  proses, 
hymns  and  canticles  which  we  introduced,  for  we  could  not  do 
anything  else,  as  we  had  nothing  marked  out,  and  we  were 
looking  for  what  could  be  best  sung  or  intoned.  I  continued  the 
matins  in  strict  order  whilst  the  others  sang,  and  in  all  this  office 
as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  Prester  John  never  moved  from  the  edge 
of  his  tent,  which  as  has  been  said  was  close  to  the  church. 
Two  messengers  never  ceased  coming  and  going  to  ask  what  we 
were  singing,  whenever  they  heard  a  change  in  the  sound  of 
psalms,  hymns,  responses,  proses,  or  canticles.  I  pretended  what 
I  did  not  know,  and  told  them  they  were  books  of  Jeremiah, 
which  spoke  of  the  birth  of  Christ;  and  so  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  other  prophets.  He  was  pleased  and  praised  the 
books.  When  our  service,  which  was  rather  long,  was  finished, 
there  came  an  old  priest  who  had  been  and  they  say  still  is  the 
Prester  John's  chaplain,^  and  asked  us  if  we  had  finished,  or 
why  we  were  silent.  I  told  him  we  had  finished.  He  replied 
that  he  would  have  rejoiced  if  the  service  had  lasted  till  next 
morning,  and  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  been  in  Paradise 
with  the  angels.  I  told  him  that  until  mass  we  had  no  other 
office,  and  that  I  wanted  to  hear  the  confessions  of  some  who 
wished  to  receive  the  Lord's  body.  Then  there  came  another 
message  to  ask  where  confession  was  to  be  made :  when  it  came 
I  was  already  hearing  confessions  upon  a  kettledrum  which 
they  had  sent  to  strike  for  matins,  and  this  old  priest  having 
come  with  this  message,  and  finding  me  already  seated  and 
hearing  confessions,  lit  a  blazing  torch  and  placed  it  in  front  of 
me  as  if  for  them  to  see  me  from  the  tent ;  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
ground  close  to  me  with  his  elbow  on  my  knees,  and  the  penitent 

1  The  word  used  in  P,  mestre,  here  translated  'chaplain',  may  refer 
to  the  king's  tutor.  Although  we  have  httle  information  on  this 
aspect  of  a  king's  life,  the  Chronicle  of  Guebre  Sellassie  implies  that 
Menilek  II  had  a  tutor  (p.  76).  On  king's  chaplains,  see  SRE,  p.  151. 
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on  the  other  side ;  and  he  did  not  rise  from  that  place  until  I  had 
heard  two  persons  in  confession,  and  the  morning  became  quite 
Hght.  At  the  end  of  this,  this  honourable  priest  said:  'May  God 
permit  the  Neguz  give  me  leave  to  remain  with  you  all  my  life, 
for  you  are  holy  men  and  do  things  completely.'  This  priest 
went  away  and  soon  returned,  saying  that  the  Prester  John 
desired  me  to  hear  confessions,  that  he  wished  to  see  our  way, 
which  they  had  described  to  him,  of  hearing  confessions.  I 
sent  word  that  it  was  getting  late  for  saying  mass  at  the  hour 
which  His  Highness  had  ordered.  He  sent  to  tell  me  to  go  on  con- 
fessing, and  to  say  mass  when  I  chose  or  was  able  to  do  so,  for  he 
would  not  hear  any  other  mass  this  day  than  ours.  I  returned 
again  to  hear  confessions  on  the  kettledrum  where  he  could 
well  see  me  sitting  dressed  in  my  surplice,  and  the  penitent  with 
his  hood  on  his  head,  kneeling,  with  as  much  decorum  as  was 
possible.  When  this  confession  was  finished,  I  sent  to  tell  him 
that  we  should  say  mass  as  it  was  getting  late.  He  sent  to  say 
whenever  we  pleased,  for  he  was  not  tired  of  seeing  and  hearing, 
and  was  ready  to  hear  mass.  We  got  ready  for  our  procession 
with  the  cross  raised  up,  and  a  picture  of  Our  Lady  in  our  hands, 
and  all  with  Hghted  tapers  and  two  torches  near  the  cross.  And 
as  we  made  or  began  our  procession  inside  the  circuit  of  our 
church  tent,  the  Prester  sent  to  say  that  he  saw  the  procession 
well,  but  that  we  should  make  it  outside  the  mandilates^  of  his 
tents,  that  is  to  say,  the  curtains  which  surround  his  tents,  so 
that  all  the  people  might  see  it,  and  he  sent  fully  400  candles  of 
white  wax  from  his  tents  for  us  to  carry  Hghted  in  our  hands, 
beginning  with  the  Portuguese  and  white  men,  and  going  on 
with  his  people  as  far  as  the  candles  went.  Thus  we  did  it  with 
as  much  decorum  as  we  were  able.  When  the  procession  was 
finished,  which  was  very  late  on  account  of  the  great  circuit 
we  made,  we  began  our  aspersions,  and  [I]  went  to  sprinkle 
the  Prester  John  with  it,  which  could  be  thrown  upon  him  with- 
out stirring  from  our  church :  there  were  with  him  (as  they  said) 
the  Queen  his  wife,  the  Queen  his  mother,  and  Queen  Elena, 
and  the  Cabeata  and  other  courtiers.  Inside  our  church  tent 
were  all  the  great  men  of  the  Court  that  there  was  room  for, 

1  Eth.  mandildt,  'curtains'.  y 
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and  those  that  could  not  find  room  stood  outside,  because  from 
the  altar  as  far  as  the  Prester's  tent  all  was  clear  down  the 
middle  in  order  that  His  Highness  might  see  the  office  of  the 
mass.  All  remained  thus  until  the  end,  and  we  gave  communion 
to  those  that  had  confessed,  with  great  reverence  (according  to 
our  custom)  they  on  their  knees  with  their  napkins  in  their 
hands  divided  in  two  rows,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
Prester's  tent.  On  ending,  with  the  cross  uplifted,  we  sprinkled 
holy  water  on  the  Prester,  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  two 
churches  which  are  nearest  his  tents,  that  is  the  churches  of 
Our  Lady  and  Holy  Cross,  to  sprinkle  him  with  holy  water 
every  day  at  the  end  of  mass :  and  they  throw  this  water  from  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  tennis  courts,  and  they  throw  it  in 
this  way.  One  like  a  deacon  goes  with  the  priest  who  says  the 
mass,  and  carries  a  pitcher  in  his  hand,  and  pours  water  into 
the  priest's  hand,  and  the  priest  only  makes  a  sign  with  his  hand 
and  the  water  towards  the  tent.  We  sprinkled  it  with  hyssop 
in  his  face.  The  Franks  and  interpreters,  and  chiefly  Pero  de 
Covilham,  who  now  was  with  us,  and  all  who  understood  the 
language  of  the  country,  said  that  they  praised  our  usages 
highly,  and  said  that  we  practised  them  with  great  devotion, 
and  principally  the  communion,  which  was  administered  with 
great  purity.  The  Prester  also  sent  to  say  that  our  services 
seemed  to  him  very  good  and  very  complete.^ 


Chapter  XCI.  How  the  Prester  sent  away  the  Ambassador  and  the 
others,  and  ordered  me  to  remain  alone  with  the  interpreter,  and  his 
questions  about  Church  matters,  and  how  we  all  sang  Compline, 
and  how  the  Prester  left  that  night. 

When  all  was  concluded,  that  is  to  say  procession,  mass  and 
communion,  the  Prester  sent  the  Ambassador  and  all  the  Franks 
to  go  and  dine,  and  ordered  that  I  should  remain  alone  with  one 
interpreter.  When  I  was  the  only  one  left,  the  old  priest  [his 

^  According  to  Correa  (vol.  iii,  p.  40)  Joao  Gomes,  the  priest  who 
had  come  from  Socotra  in  1508,  also  heard  confessions  on  this 
occasion  and  assisted  Alvares  at  mass. 
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chaplain]  came  and  said  that  the  Prester  John  said  that  we 
observed  Church  matters  very  well,  but  what  reason  had  we 
for  allowing  laymen  to  come  into  the  church  the  same  as  the 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  also  heard  that  women  came  in.  I 
answered  that  the  church  of  God  was  not  closed  to  any 
Christian,  and  that  Christ  always  stood  with  arms  open  for 
every  Christian  who  approached  and  came  to  Him,  and  since 
He  received  them  in  glory  in  Paradise,  how  should  we  not 
receive  them  in  church,  which  is  the  road  to  the  church  of 
Paradise.  With  respect  to  women,  although  in  former  time 
they  did  not  enter  the  santa  santorum,  the  merits  of  Our 
Lady  were  and  are  so  great,  that  they  sufficed  to  make  the 
feminine  gender  worthy  to  enter  into  the  house  of  God.  And 
as  to  ministering  at  the  altar,  that  men  in  orders  ministered. 
They  came  to  say  that  my  reasons  seemed  good  to  him,  but  he 
wished  to  know  why,  as  I  was  the  only  priest,  and  he  who 
carried  the  thurible  was  not  a  priest,  how  it  was  he  carried  it, 
because  the  incense  ought  to  go  in  the  hand  of  a  priest,  and  of 
no  other  person.  I  answered  that  the  person  who  served  as  a 
deacon  was  a  zagonay,  whom  they  call  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
his  office  was  to  carry  the  thurible.  He  comes  with  another 
message  asking  if  we  had  that  in  a  book,  as  our  books  were 
better  than  theirs,  because  our  books  contained  everything.  I 
answered  that  our  books  were  very  perfect,  because  since  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  we  had  always  had  learned  men  and 
doctors  in  the  holy  mother  Church,  who  never  did,  nor  now  do, 
anything  else  but  compile  and  bring  together  these  things 
which  are  strewn  about  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  by  the 
prophets,  Apostles,  and  Evangelists,  and  by  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour.  They  again  told  me  that  they  had  eighty-one  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  asking  if  we  had  any  more.  I  told 
them  we  had  the  eighty-one  books,  and  more  than  ten  times 
eighty-one  drawn  from  those,  with  many  explanations.  They  said 
they  well  knew  that  we  had  more  books  than  they  had ;  on  this 
account  they  desired  that  I  should  tell  them  of  books  not  seen 
by  or  known  to  them.  Thus  they  kept  questioning  me,  without 
the  two  messengers  ever  ceasing  to  go  and  come,  nor  I  able  to 
sit  down,  but  only  to  lean  upon  a  staff  until  the  hour  of  Vespers ; 
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and  as  these  questions  and  answers  had  to  be  written  down,  two 
quires  of  paper  would  not  suffice,  neither  could  memory  keep 
them  for  they  made  me  hurry.  Some  answers  went  and  other 
questions  came,  each  in  their  own  fashion,  (and  in  much 
confusion)  because  they  were  not  all  questions  from  the  Prester 
John,  for  some  were  from  his  mother,^  and  others  from  his  wife,^ 
and  also  from  Queen  Elena.  I  answered  as  God  helped  me ;  I  was 
in  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  hunger  that  I  could  not  endure 
it,  and  instead  of  an  answer,  I  sent  to  ask  His  Highness  to  have 
pity  on  an  old  man,  who  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  since 
yesterday  at  midday,  nor  had  slept,  and  could  not  stand  for 
weakness.  He  sent  to  say  that  since  he  rejoiced  to  converse 
with  me,  why  did  not  I  rejoice  too.  I  repHed  that  old  age,  hunger, 
and  weakness,  did  not  allow  of  it.  He  sent  to  say  that  if  I  wished 
to  eat  he  would  send  it  to  me,  that  he  had  already  sent  a  great 
deal  to  eat  to  our  tent,  and  if  I  wished  to  eat  there  I  might  go, 
or  if  I  wished  to  eat  here  he  would  order  food  to  be  given  me. 
I  told  him  I  wished  to  go  and  eat  in  our  tent,  to  rest  myself: 
then  they  gave  me  leave.  While  I  was  on  the  road,  a  page 
reached  me  dead  with  running;  when  I  heard  him  come  I 
thought  it  was  my  sins  come  to  make  me  turn  back.  He  told  me 
the  Prester  sent  him  to  beg  me  to  send  back  the  sombrero  I  had 
on  my  head,  and  to  pardon  him,  and  not  be  angry  at  having 
been  so  long  without  eating,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  to  come 
back  at  once,  as  he  wished  to  learn  other  things  from  me.  On 
reaching  our  tent  I  was  seized  with  giddiness,  so  that  I  could 
not  see,  and  I  became  quite  cold.  An  hour  and  a  half  had  not 
passed  before  he  sent  to  call  me,  and  as  it  was  already  late, 
those  who  knew  Church  matters  went  with  me,  and  we  sang 
Compline  only  because  there  was  no  room  for  more.  [The 
Prester  and  the  Queens  were  there  all  the  while,  very  attentive.] 
When  CompHne  was  finished,  there  came  a  message  to  strike 
our  church  tent,  because  the  Prester  John  was  going  aw^ay  that 
night,  (as  he  did  do)  in  order  to  go  through  the  bad  passes 
[situated  in  those  very  high  mountains,  as  we  said  above,] 
without  anyone  knowing  of  it.  While  we  were  l5dng  asleep  in 

^  Her  name  was  Na'od  Mogasa,  the  second  word  meaning  'grace'. 
2  Sabla  Wangel,  'ear  (of  corn)  of  the  Gospel'. 
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our  tent,  a  little  more  or  less  than  midnight,  we  heard  a  great 
tramping  of  mules  and  people  passing  close  to  us,  and  then 
we  heard  say  that  the  Neguz  was  travelling ;  and  as  it  seemed  to 
us  that  we  should  be  left  without  people,  we  made  ready 
quickly;  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  first  pass,  there  was  no 
remedy  for  it,  and  our  people  made  way  for  us  with  their 
lances,  and  we  travelled  thus  that  day  with  lances  in  front  and 
lances  behind,  and  we  in  the  middle,  not  allowing  anyone  to 
come  in  our  midst ;  because  otherwise  we  should  never  have  got 
together  again  [such  was  the  rush  and  the  press  and  the  crowd 
coming  behind  us].  We  went  and  found  the  King's  tent  pitched 
in  between  the  ravines  on  top  between  the  streams,  where  I 
before  related  that  the  monk  ordered  the  beans  to  be  uprooted, 
and  there  all  the  people  who  were  able  to  pass  slept,  and  we 
did  not  sleep  much,  for  before  midnight  we  heard  say  that  the 
Neguz  was  travelling,  and  we  went  after  him  at  once:  and  we 
got  out  of  the  bad  passes  before  morning.  We  heard  say  that  in 
this  night  there  died  in  these  passes  men,  women  and  many 
mules,  asses,  hacks,  and  pack  oxen;  we  found  many  dead. 
This  is  the  pass  which  is  named  Aquia  fagi,^  which  means 
death  to  asses,  by  which  we  passed  in  coming.  It  was  certain 
that  a  great  lady  died  this  night,  and  with  her  a  man  who 
led  her  mule  by  the  halter,  and  two  who  went  close  to  her,  and 
the  mule;  all  of  them  went  over  a  rock,  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces  before  they  reached  the  bottom:  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, because  the  cliffs  are  (as  I  said  before)  something  unbeliev- 
able: and  whoever  sees  them  thinks  them  more  like  hell  than 
anything  else.  So  we  made  our  journey  without  observing  the 
Octave  of  Christmas,  which  they  do  not  observe  in  this  country. 
And  I  said  before  that  the  Court  did  not  finish  moving  in  four 
or  five  days ;  here  they  spent  more  than  three  weeks  in  getting 
through  these  gates,  and  the  linen  and  baggage  of  the  Prester 
were  more  than  a  month  passing  every  day. 

^  Seep.  259,  n.  i. 
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Chapter  XCII.  How  the  Prester  went  to  lodge  at  the  church  of  St 
George,  and  ordered  it  to  he  shown  to  the  people  of  the  embassy,  and 
after  some  questions  ordered  me  to  he  shown  some  rich  umhrellas. 

On  28  December  1520,  we  came  to  a  place  on  the  road  [by  which 
we  had  come]  where  we  saw  a  church  which  we  had  seen  in 
coming,  but  had  not  visited,  which  is  named  St  George.^  They 
pitched  the  tent  of  the  Prester  below  the  church,  and  ours  in  our 
place,  which  was  already  assigned  to  us;  and  next  day,  very 
early,  he  sent  to  call  us,  and  tell  us  to  go  to  the  said  church. 
When  we  were  there,  he  ordered  it  to  be  shown  to  us,  and  we  saw 
it  very  well.  It  is  a  big  church,  with  all  the  walls  painted  with 
suitable  pictures  and  very  good  stories,  well  proportioned, 
made  by  a  Venetian  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  named 
Nicolao  BrancaHam,  and  his  name  is  on  these  pictures,  and  the 
people  here  call  him  Marcoreos.^  This  church  has  all  the  parts 
outside  the  body  of  the  church  which  are  within  the  covered 
circuit  (Uke  a  covered  cloister)  hung  with  rich  curtains,  pieces 
of  brocade  from  top  to  bottom,  velvet,  and  other  rich  cloths  and 
stuffs.  When  we  arrived  within  the  gate  of  the  outer  circuit 
which  is  uncovered,  and  wanted  to  enter  the  covered  circuit, 

^This  is  the  church  of  Atronsa  Maryam,  mentioned  on  p.  255. 
To  reach  it,  the  king  seems  to  have  taken  a  road  which  avoided 
Dabra  Libanos  and  crossed  the  Wancet  at  Ahya  Fajj,  going  thence 
north-west  to  Atronsa  Maryam.  We  have  no  European  descriptions 
of  this  church,  but  the  Futuh  al  Hahasa  gives  an  account  of  its 
destruction  by  Nur  ibn  Ibrahim  in  November  153 1  (Basset,  Conquete, 
pp.  311-13),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Moslems  looted  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  silver,  brocade,  golden  utensils,  and  a  'calf  with  four 
legs  which  is  called  in  their  language  tdhot,  made  of  gold'. 

2  Although  the  Chronicle  of  Baeda  Maryam  makes  no  mention  of 
any  paintings  by  a  European  at  Atronsa  Maryam,  PC  12/102  says 
that  Ba'eda  Maryam  caused  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  to 
be  made  at  this  place  by  a  Frank  [afranj) .  This  painting  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Ethiopians  because  the  Child  was  held  in  His  Mother's 
left  arm,  the  left  being  considered  to  be  of  lower  status  than  the  right. 
(But  there  are  many  Ethiopian  pictures  in  which  the  Child  is  carried 
in  the  left  arm,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this  case  He  was  really  showTi 
in  the  right  arm,  which  seen  from  the  front  might  be  described  as  the 
'left'.)  As  to  the  painter,  see  p.  279,  n.  3. 
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they  ordered  the  curtains  to  be  drawn,  and  the  principal  door 
appeared,  which  is  all  plated  with  plates,  which  at  first  sight 
look  like  gold,  and  so  they  told  us  that  it  was :  yet  we  saw  that 
on  the  contrary  it  was  all  gold  and  silver  leaf,  and  it  was  very 
well  put  on,  both  the  doors  and  windows.  When  we  saw  these 
things,  the  Cabeata,  because  he  is  a  great  lord,  went  with  us  to 
show  them;  the  Prester  was  there  within  his  curtains,  and  he 
saw  us  and  we  him  when  we  passed  before  his  curtains.  Thence 
he  sent  to  ask  what  we  thought  of  that  church  and  its  paintings. 
We  said  we  thought  it  beautiful,  and  that  it  indeed  looked  like 
something  belonging  to  a  great  lord  and  King.  Having  had  this 
satisfaction,  he  sent  to  say  that  his  grandfather  had  had  this 
church  built  and  was  buried  there  ;^  he  also  asked  whether  in 
our  country  we  had  churches  covered  with  wood  like  that,  or 
with  what  wood  they  were  made.  Our  answer  was  that  this 
church  was  very  good  as  we  had  already  said,  but  that  our 
churches  were  stone  vaults,  and  in  those  that  were  of  wood,  the 
wood  was  covered  with  gold  and  blue,  and  the  pillars  were  of 
great  pieces  of  marble  and  other  splendid  and  rich  things.  He 
rephed  that  he  well  knew  that  our  things  were  rich,  great,  and 
perfect,  because  we  had  good  craftsmen.  The  covered  circuit ^ 
of  this  church  stands  upon  thirty-six  wooden  pillars,  very  high, 
and  [nearly]  as  thick  as  the  masts  of  galleys:  they  are  cased 
with  wood,  and  on  the  wood  are  paintings  like  those  on  the 
walls :  so  that  it  is  a  regal  building,  and  the  people  of  this  country 
[and  everyone  who  sees  it]  think  well  of  it  and  reckon  it  as  very 
great. 

This  same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Prester  John  sent  to  call 
me  [alone  to  his  tent],  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that 
church,  and  I  gave  him  my  opinion,  in  accordance  with  what 
all  had  truthfully  said :  he  asked  me  about  more  lives  of  saints. 
I  answered  what  I  knew;  he  also  asked  me  about  our  church 
ceremonies,  and  I  gave  him  answers  according  to  what  I  knew. 

1  This  statement,  made  also  in  chapter  Lxv,  is  confirmed  by  PC 
12 1 102.  Ba'eda  Maryam  transferred  to  Atronsa  Maryam  the  bodies 
of  Tewodros  (1409-12),  Newaya  Maryam  (1370-80),  and  Yekuno 
Amlak  (1268-83),  according  to  CB  171.  Lebna  Dengel  himself  was 
buried  at  Dabra  Damo  {PC  18/109). 

2 'roof  (R). 
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When  these  questions  were  ended,  which  took  place  near  his 
tent,  and  I  was  dismissed,  they  brought  down  from  the  church 
four  large  and  very  splendid  umbrellas,^  at  which  I  wondered 
and  was  astonished,  because  I  had  seen  many  large  and  splendid 
umbrellas  in  India  [which  those  Kings  use],  but  had  never 
seen  any  of  this  sort.  [When  those  who  were  carrying  them 
noticed  this]  they  went  to  tell  the  Prester  how  I  was  astonished 
at  the  umbrellas,  so  he  sent  for  me  again,  and  there  were  before 
his  door  the  Franks  who  had  been  at  his  Court  from  the  first, 
and  I  went  back  to  where  they  stood.  Then  the  umbrellas  came, 
and  they  ordered  them  to  be  shewn  to  me,  and  told  me  to  look 
at  them  well,  and  to  say  what  I  thought  of  them.  I  said  in  answer 
that  they  seemed  to  belong  to  a  great  King,  and  that  in  India 
[where  many  of  the  Kings  use  them]  there  were  many  large 
and  splendid  umbrellas,  but  that  I  had  never  seen  such  as  these. 
He  then  ordered  that  they  should  plant  the  umbrellas  on  the 
ground  in  the  sun,  [like  a  tent,]  and  tell  me  that  when  he 
travelled,  and  wished  to  rest,  either  he  or  the  Queen  his  wife, 
they  set  up  one  of  these  umbrellas,  and  they  rested  under 
their  shade,  or  ate  [and  slept]  if  they  required.  I  sent  to  say  that 
the  umbrellas  were  such  in  size  and  splendour  that  His  Highness 
could  well  repose  under  the  shade  of  any  one  of  them.  Then 
there  came  another  message  to  ask  if  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
got  any  such  umbrellas.  I  said  that  the  King  of  Portugal  did 
not  use  standing  umbrellas,  but  that  he  used  those  like  that  on 
my  head,  trimmed  with  brocade  or  velvet,  or  satin  or  other 
silk,  with  braid  and  tassels  of  gold,  of  the  fashion  that  pleased 
him,  and  that  if  he  wished  to  repose  when  he  travelled  he  had 
many  palaces  and  great  houses,  and  shady  places  and  gardens 
where  he  rested,  with  endless  amenities  which  made  umbrellas 
needless,  and  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  umbrellas  of  the 
Prester  were  more  for  state  than  from  the  necessity  of  shade. 

^v^  ^  The  parasol  or  umbrella.  Am.  dehdh,  is  important  in  Ethiopian 
pomp  and  ritual.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  umbrellas  by  the  kings, 
their  ritual  use  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Ethiopian  Church.  The 
tdbot  when  carried  in  procession  is  protected  by  an  umbrella;  and 
umbrellas  are  held  over  priests  in  procession  and  on  other  occasions. 
The  height  of  a  processional  umbrella  is  about  nine  feet. 
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There  came  another  message,  that  I  spoke  the  truth,  and  that 
these  umbrellas  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and  had 
remained  in  this  church,  and  that  he  was  ordering  them  to  be 
sent  on  loan  to  another  church  to  which  we  were  going.  These 
umbrellas  were  so  big  round  that  ten  men  could  very  well  be 
under  the  shade  of  each  of  them  [,  all  covered  with  silk].  After 
I  had  given  my  answers  as  well  as  I  could,  he  sent  to  ask  if  I 
would  like  to  drink  wine  of  grapes  or  of  honey,  or  gauna,^  which 
is  of  barley.  I  sent  to  ask  that  they  should  serve  me  with  wine 
of  grapes,  and  that  the  wine  of  honey  was  hot,  and  the  gauna 
cold,  and  not  fit  for  old  men;  that  it  should  be  wine  of  grapes 
or  honey,  whichever  His  Highness  ordered.  He  sent  a  second 
time  to  tell  me  to  declare  which  I  wished  for:  I  sent  word  I 
wished  for  grape  wine.  He  sent  me  four  jars  of  wine  of  honey, 
teUing  me  to  invite  the  Franks  of  old  standing  who  were  near 
the  tent,  and  present  at  all  these  conversations.  [I  do  not  know 
why]  he  did  not  want  to  send  the  grape  wine  which  I  asked  for 
[for  he  had  plenty  in  his  tents].  We  drank  once  each  and  the 
rest  we  sent  to  our  tents. 


Chapter  XCII  I.  Of  the  travelling  of  the  Pr  ester  John,  and  the 
manner  of  his  state  when  he  is  on  the  road. 

On  the  29th  day  of  the  said  month  the  Prester  John  sent  to  say 
that  we  should  travel  only  as  they  directed  us.  So  we  did;  and 
his  travelling  was  like  this.  In  the  days  that  had  passed  no  one 
knew  where  he  was  going,  and  the  people  took  up  their  quarters 
wherever  they  found  the  white  tent  pitched,  and  we  settled 
down  each  one  in  his  place,  as  it  had  been  arranged  already, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  far  or  near: 
and  at  the  said  tent  ceremony  was  observed  as  though  His 
Highness  were  there,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  when  he  is  there: 
for  it  is  easy  to  know  whether  he  is  there  or  not,  and  that  by  the 
service  of  the  pages  and  other  things.  Up  to  this  time  sometimes 
he  remained  behind  us,  sometimes  he  went  on  before,  as  he 

^  This  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  Tigrina  saw  a,  Am.  talld,  beer 
made  from  grain  (of.  Almeida,  in  SRE,  pp.  46,  64). 
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pleased.  Now  he  began  to  travel  in  this  way,  bareheaded,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  surrounded  by  red  curtains  behind  and  on 
the  sides,  ample,  long  and  high :  he  goes  in  the  bay,  and  those 
who  carry  the  curtain  go  outside,  and  carry  it  raised  up  with 
poles.  There  go  with  him  inside  the  curtain  six  pages  whom  they 
call  legamovehos,^  which  means  pages  of  the  halter,  and  they  go 
in  this  way.  The  mule  carries  a  rich  halter  over  the  bridle,  and 
this  carries  or  has  at  the  lower  jaw  two  ends  with  thick  tassels 
of  silk:  and  with  these  ends  or  tassels  go  two  pages,  one  on 
each  side,  who  lead  the  mule  as  if  by  a  halter;  two  others  go,  one 
on  each  side,  with  their  hands  on  the  neck  of  the  mule,  and  two 
others  behind  them  in  a  similar  manner,  with  their  hands  on  the 
mule's  haunches,  on  the  hinder  pommel.  In  front  of  the  Prester 
go  quite  twenty  of  the  principal  pages,  on  foot,  [in  very  good 
order]  and  in  front  of  these  pages  go  six  very  handsome  and 
richly  caparisoned  horses:  with  each  of  these  horses  are  four 
men,  very  smart  and  well  dressed  after  their  fashion.  These 
four  men  lead  each  horse,  two  at  the  halter,  hke  the  Prester's 
mule,  and  the  other  two  with  their  hands  on  the  saddle,  one  on 
each  side.  In  front  of  these  horses  go  six  mules  saddled  and  very 
well  furnished,  and  with  each  one  four  men,  as  with  the  horses. 
In  front  of  these  mules  go  twenty  of  the  chief  gentlemen  [riding 
other  mules]  dressed  in  their  bedens,^  and  we  the  Portuguese 
went  in  front  of  these  gentlemen,  for  there  they  had  assigned  us 
our  place.  No  other  people — horse,  foot,  or  mule — approach  for 
a  great  distance;  and  if  there  are  any  going  in  front,  there  are 
always  runners  galloping  their  horses  as  long  as  they  do  not 
founder;  and  if  they  founder,  they  take  others,  and  make  the 
people  go  off  from  the  road  a  long  way  off,  so  that  no  one  can  be 
seen.  The  Betudetes  go  with  the  men  of  the  guard  a  long  way 
off  from  the  road,  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other: 
and  they  go  at  the  distance  of  at  least  a  musket  shot;  where 
there  are  plains,  they  sometimes  f^o  half  a  league  or  more  away, 
sometimes  a  league,  as  the  land  lies.  If  the  road  is  rocky  and 
shut  in  by  chffs,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pass  except  all  by 
the  same  road,  one  of  the  Betudetes  goes  forward  half  a  league, 

1  Legameneos  (R),  i.e.  Am.  lagguamoc,  'stable  servants'. 

2  See  p.  56,  n.  3. 
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and  the  other  stays  as  far  behind ;  the  one  that  goes  forward  is 
he  of  the  right  hand,  and  he  of  the  rear  of  the  left  hand.  There 
go  with  each  of  these  Betudetes  more  than  6000  men,  also  as 
has  been  said  before,  four  lions  bound  with  strong  chains, 
before  and  behind.  So  also  travel  [those  who  carry]  the  churches 
[and  altar  stones],  with  much  honour  and  reverence,  as  has  been 
said.  There  is  another  thing  which  the  Prester  always  brings 
wherever  he  goes,  and  he  does  not  move  without  it — that  is,  a 
hundred  jars  of  mead,  [and  also  wine]  and  each  jar  contains 
six  canadas.^  These  jars  are  black,  Uke  jet,  very  well  made, 
stoppered  with  clay  and  sealed  with  a  seal.^  Nobody,  even 
though  he  should  be  a  great  lord,  approaches  these  to  ask  for  or 
take  anything  without  leave  from  the  Prester.  They  also  carry 
another  hundred  closed  painted  baskets  full  of  bread.  These 
go  behind  the  Prester  at  no  great  distance ;  men  carry  all  these 
things  on  their  heads.  They  go  one  in  front  of  the  other — that 
is  to  say,  one  jar,  then  one  basket;  and  behind  them  come  six 
men  who  go  hke  guards  and  butlers.  When  they  reach  the 
Prester  John's  tent  they  put  it  all  inside,  and  he  grants  some 
of  it  to  whom  he  pleases. 


Chapter  XCIV.  How  the  Prester  went  to  the  church  of  Macham 
Celacem,  and  of  the  procession  and  reception  that  they  gave  him, 
and  what  passed  between  His  Highness  and  me  respecting  the 
reception. 

We  came  to  pass  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  last  days  of  Decem- 
ber^ in  a  river  meadow,  with  all  the  Court.  On  Monday  we  all 
set  out  together,  the  Prester  going  in  his  curtain,  as  on  former 

1  One  Canada ^-^  pints.  O  2789,  n.  15  has:  The  Ethiopians  say 
that  those  jars  are  very  large  ox  horns'. 

2  The  use  of  seals  (normally  circular)  is  very  widespread  among 
important  people  in  Ethiopia.  A  seal  of  Menilek  II  when  King  of 
Shoa  bears  the  Lion  of  Judah  in  the  centre  and  round  the  edge  words 
which  mean  'Menilek  King  of  Shoa:  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
has  conquered'  (de  Coppet,  p.  237). 

^  The  last  days  of  December  1520  were  Sunday  and  Monday, 
not  Saturday  and  Sunday;  i  January  1521  was  Tuesday. 
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days.  On  i  January  1 521,  we  came  and  stopped  at  another  large 
church,  which  they  had  not  let  us  see  when  we  were  coming. 
Its  patron  is  Macham  Celacem,  which  means  the  Trinity.^ 
Before  we  arrived  at  this  church,  the  Prester  travelling  bare- 
headed (as  has  been  said)  with  his  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
cross  in  his  hand  as  always,  and  inside  his  curtain,  and  we  in 
front  of  him  as  on  the  previous  days — quite  a  league  before 
we  arrived  at  this  church,  the  Prester  ordered  eight  saddled 
horses,  very  large  and  handsome,  which  are  prized  in  this 
country,  to  be  brought,  and  had  them  sent  to  the  Portuguese 
for  them  to  ride  and  manoeuvre  before  him;  and  so  they  did 
[manoeuvring  and  wheeling  the  horses  much  better  than  they 
did,  in  which  he  took  great  pleasure].  At  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league  before  reaching  the  church,  endless  people 
came  to  receive  him,  in  this  way.  The  people  could  not  be 
counted,  the  crosses  were  innumerable,  clergy  and  monks 
exceeding  20,000^  divided  into  bands,  as  there  were  many 
monasteries  and  churches,  and  they  accompanied  their  crosses. 
The  monks  must  have  been  from  a  distance,  because  in  this 
kingdom  of  Amara  there  are  no  monasteries,  nothing  but  great 
churches,  and  tombs  of  kings.  There  would  be  among  this  clergy 
fully  100^  mitres,  that  is  tall  turbans;*  and  there  were  here 
sixty-four  umbrellas,  these  could  easily  be  counted,  because 
they  were  [held]  high  above  the  people,  and  were  big  and  rich, 
but  not  so  much  so  as  those  of  the  church  of  St  George,  which 
the  Prester  ordered  to  be  shown  to  me.  All  these  umbrellas 
belonged  to  the  churches  in  which  the  Kings  lie  buried,  and  they 
leave  them  there  when  they  die.  This  great  multitude  of  people 
thus  assembled  together,  although  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  from  the  Court,  yet  a  great  part  belonged  to  churches  and 
monasteries  and  had  come  for  this  reception.  What  had  to  be 
done  was  that  many  people  of  the  country  came  to  see  the 
Prester  who  was  travelling  uncovered,  as  they  had  never  seen 
him.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  church,  and  prayers  were 
ended,  the  Prester  went  to  his  tent ;  and  before  we  set  out  from 

1  Makana  Sellase,  which  means  the  'place  of  the  Trinity'. 

2  30,000  (R).  3  2oo(R). 

*  Such  as  worn  by  the  group  of  clergy  on  the  left  of  PI.  XV. 
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that  place  he  sent  to  call  me,  and  he  also  sent  word  to  the 
Ambassador  and  his  company  to  go  to  their  quarters.  He  sent 
to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  this  reception,  [made  for  him  by 
so  many  people]  and  whether  such  were  made  for  the  King  of 
Portugal.  I  replied  that  for  the  King  of  Portugal  they  made 
great  receptions  and  festivals;  but  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
reception  or  assembly  with  so  many  crosses  and  mitres,  nor 
so  many  people  together  at  once;  and  that  his  reception 
appeared  to  me  the  best  that  could  be  made  in  the  world:  and 
that  it  also  seemed  to  me  that  wherever  a  man  should  describe 
this  outside  his  kingdoms  and  lordships,  he  would  not  be 
beUeved  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the  great  fame  which 
His  Highness  enjoyed  in  Christendom  and  in  all  the  world; 
and  that  this  would  rather  compel  belief  in  such  a  thing.  To  this 
came  the  reply  that  the  people  were  yet  many  more  than  they 
appeared  to  be,  because  they  were  naked,  and  did  not  look  as 
many  as  they  were,  and  that  our  people  [in  the  country  of  the 
Franks]  were  clothed  and  glittering,  and  even  though  they 
were  few  they  seemed  to  be  many ;  and  that  I  might  go  in  peace 
to  my  quarters  with  the  Ambassador.  I  found  him  still  on  the 
way.  When  I  reached  him  there  came  another  message  from  the 
Prester,  to  say  that  this  church  was  new,  and  that  as  yet  they 
had  not  said  mass  in  it  ;^  and  that  it  was  the  custom  for  as  many 
as  entered  it  to  make  an  offering;  and  that  the  Ambassador 
should  give  his  arms,  and  that  I  should  give  the  almuce  which  I 
had  on  my  head,  and  likewise  that  each  should  give  the  piece 
which  he  had  to  bestow.  We  knew  that  he  was  joking  and  was 
very  pleased  at  our  opinion. 

^  Although  the  church  of  Makana  Sellase  was  begun  by  Na'od, 
it  was  unfinished  when  he  died  in  1508,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted by  his  son  Lebna  Dengel,  evidently  only  a  short  time  before 
the  Portuguese  arrived. 
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Chapter  XCV.  Of  the  style  and  things  of  this  church  of  the  Trinity, 
and  how  the  Pr ester  sent  to  tell  the  Ambassador  to  go  and  see  the 
church  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  things  which  happened  in  it. 

The  following  day  the  Prester  sent  to  call  us  and  conduct  us  to 
the  above-mentioned  church/  and  he  was  already  inside.  This 
church  is  large  and  high,  and  the  walls  are  of  white  hewn  stone, 
and  with  good  tracery  on  the  walls.  However,  they  do  not  fix 
the  upper  woodwork  upon  the  walls,  because  they  could  not 
support  it,  because  they  are  not  hnked  and  bound  one  with 
another,  that  is  to  say  the  stones  and  corner  stones,  but  they  are 
laid  one  above  another,  without  any  of  them  going  through  the 
walls :  though  at  first  sight  it  looks  well  to  anyone  who  does  not 
know  what  is  inside.  It  has  the  principal  door  lined  with  plates 
of  metal  like  that  of  the  church  of  St  George,  which  we  left 
behind  us ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  plating  are  stones  and  false 
pearls  well  set.  Above,  on  the  wall  over  the  principal  door,  are 
two  figures  of  Our  Lady  very  well  done,  and  two  angels  of  the 
same  sort,  all  done  with  the  paint  brush,  and  they  say  that  they 
were  painted  by  a  monk,  who  learned  by  himself,  and  I  saw  this 
monk.  The  church  has  three  aisles  in  the  body  of  the  church 
raised  on  six  supports.  These  supports  are  of  blocks  of  [well- 
worked]  masonry.  The  third  aisle  outside,  which  is  closed  and 
covered  in  like  a  cloister  and  almost  hke  the  body  of  the  church, 
is  raised  upon  sixty-one^  high  wooden  props,  Hke  very  tall  masts ; 
upon  these  props  rests  the  woodwork  like  a  level  floor  of  very 
thick  boards.  [It  is  marvellous  to  think  how  these  people  who 
have  no  skill  whatever  have  been  able  to  raise  these  wooden 
columns  so  high.]  There  were  suspended  all  round  the  tower 
sixteen  curtains  that  could  be  drawn,  of  the  length  of  the  pieces 
of  material,  which  were  all  very  rich  brocade,  and  each  curtain 
was  of  sixteen  pieces.  The  Cabeata  went  about  showing  us  these 
things.  When  we  had  seen  all,  the  Prester  sent  to  ask  what  we 
thought  of  these  things,  buildings,  and  pieces.  We  answered  that 
it  seemed  to  us  very  good,  and  that  it  looked  as  it  should, 
seeing  to  whom  it  belonged.  Then  he  asked  if  they  could  send 

^  Makana  Sellase.  ^  'sjx'  (R). 
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him  lead  to  cover  this  church.^  The  Ambassador  said  that 
everything  that  His  Highness  might  wish  for,  the  King  of 
Portugal  would  send  to  him  in  plenty,  as  His  Highness  would 
see,  because  all  metals  were  in  his  possession.  From  this  place 
we  set  out  with  the  Prester  to  his  tents,  he  in  his  curtain,  and 
we  on  our  mules,  without  any  further  ceremony.  The  tents  were 
close  to  another  church  of  the  same  kind  as  this,  only  that  it  was 
smaller.  When  we  arrived  and  dismounted  close  to  the  tent,  the 
Prester  sends  to  tell  the  Ambassador  that  we  should  go  and  see 
his  mother's  church,  which  was  close  to  the  tents.  We  went 
there,  and  certainly  it  is  well  built  for  its  size.  Here  they  told 
us  not  to  find  any  fault  with  it,  because  the  Prester 's  mother 
was  so  fanciful  that  if  we  found  any  fault  with  it,  or  said  that  it 
was  not  so  good  as  her  son's,  that  she  would  order  it  to  be  thrown 
down  and  built  afresh.  When  we  had  seen  this  church,  and 
while  we  were  still  in  it,  the  Prester  sent  to  ask  why,  since  we 
had  much  gold  in  Portugal,  did  we  sell  rich  cloth  to  the  Moors 
for  gold.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  the  expenses  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  and  of  his  Captains  and  fleets  were  so  great, 
on  account  of  the  many  wars  they  continually  waged  with  the 
Moors,  in  many  regions,  that  if  they  did  not  trade,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  sustain  them,  especially  as  these  expenses  and 
wars  were  a  long  way  off  from  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  from 
which  help  had  to  come ;  and  as  they  went  so  much  by  sea  they 
carried  with  them  merchandise,  and  to  some  they  sold  and  from 
others  they  took,  and  by  this  means  they  supplied  a  part  of  the 
expense.  To  this  there  was  no  answer,  but  he  then  sent  word  to 
show  us  in  the  church  two  large  door  curtains,  very  rich  with 
figures,  and  he  asked  where  those  were  made.  He  was  told  that 
all  those  were  made  in  Christendom,  and  nowhere  else.  Upon 
this  he  sent  to  ask  if  they  would  send  him  many  of  those,  and 
he  would  send  much  gold.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  if  His 
Highness  wrote  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  that  he  would  send  him 
as  many  as  he  wished  for.  At  this  they  came  with  another 
retort   asking  what  we  had  brought  him.   The  Ambassador 

^  'Lead  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  but  as  they  do  very  little 
about  it  they  have  very  little  of  it'  (Almeida,  in  SRE,  pp.  43-4). 
Sources  of  lead  occur  in  Tigre. 
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answered  that  he  had  brought  him  what  he  had  given  him, 
that  is  to  say  a  valuable  sword,  and  a  gold-mounted  dagger,  and 
two  hergos^  with  their  chambers  and  balls  and  powder,  and  four 
tapestries,  and  some  handsome  cuirasses,  [a  map  of  the  world 
and  an  organ]  and  that  this  had  been  given  him  by  the  Captain 
Major  of  India,  and  that  he  sent  these  things  only  as  a  token; 
and  that  if  it  pleased  him  he  should  write  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  and  he  would  send  him  as  much  as  he  desired.  They 
came  with  another  addition,  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
all  those  who  had  sent  ambassadors  to  these  countries  to  send 
much  clothing,  and  so  they  had  always  done  to  his  predecessors, 
and  that  we  had  come  and  had  brought  nothing  [in  particular, 
we  had  not  brought  those  things  which  the  King  of  Portugal  had 
sent  him  before].  The  Ambassador  replied  to  this,  that  it  was 
not  the  custom  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  of  his  Captains, 
when  they  sent  embassies  or  messages  to  other  Kings  and  great 
lords,  to  send  any  presents,  except  out  of  friendship:  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  all  those  sent  things  to  him  to  make  him  their 
friend:  and  if  the  Captain  Major  of  India  had  sent  him  those 
presents,  he  had  sent  them  as  his  servant,  and  not  on  account 
of  any  such  custom ;  nevertheless,  the  King  of  Portugal  had  sent 
to  the  Prester  by  another  Ambassador  who  died  in  Camaram, 
more  than  100,000  cruzados  in  goods,  and  he  had  sent  them  as 
to  a  brother,  and  not  from  custom  or  obligation.  With  regard 
to  what  His  Highness  said,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  sent 
him  many  things  and  that  they  had  not  given  them,  he  had 
already  many  times  sent  to  tell  him  that  he  would  see  by  the 
Captain  Major's  letters  what  he  had  sent  him;  and  how  what 
the  King  of  Portugal  had  sent  was  in  India,  and  also  they  could 
learn  from  the  factor  and  clerk  who  came  with  them,  because 
the  business  of  such  sovereigns  is  conducted  by  factors  and 
clerks.  And  although  they  sent  factors,  the  Portuguese  were  not 
accustomed  to  act  falsely,  but  to  deal  with  great  truthfulness 
in  all  that  was  charged  or  commanded  them,  and  he  had  told 
him  the  truth  several  times,  and  if  he  chose  to  believe  it  he 
might  believe  it,  and  if  not,  let  it  be  as  His  Highness  commanded. 
And  His  Highness  should  know  that  the  Ambassador  had  come 
^  Seep.  63,  n.  i. 
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by  order  of  the  great  Captain  Major  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
who  governed  the  Indies,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  come 
had  been  such  as  was  usual  for  going  to  all  kings  or  emperors : 
and  that  His  Highness  should  not  send  to  say  to  him  that  which 
was  not  usual  among  the  Portuguese,  but  should  rather  dismiss 
him,  for  he  wanted  to  go  because  the  time  had  arrived.  The 
Prester  sent  to  say  that  if  we  had  come  in  the  times  of  the  pre- 
ceding Kings  they  would  not  have  done  us  any  honour  such  as 
he  had  done  us,  unless  we  had  brought  them  much  goods.  The 
Ambassador  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  many  injuries  had 
been  done  to  us  in  his  countries,  and  robberies,  stealing  what- 
ever we  had,  and  that  we  had  no  clothes  left,^  nor  the  goods  we 
had  brought  for  our  food,  and  that  if  we  died  in  this  country 
we  should  all  go  to  Paradise  as  martyrs,  on  account  of  the 
attacks  w^hich  we  met  with  and  endured,  for  already  they  had 
tried  three  or  four  times  to  kill  us  in  his  countries,  and  that  we 
endured  all  with  patience,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  of  the  King 
of  Portugal,  to  whom  we  belonged:  and  that  the  King  of 
Portugal  had  honoured  Matthew  differently,  because  he  said 
he  was  his  Ambassador.  Withal  he  entreated  him  to  dispatch  us, 
that  we  might  go  and  give  an  account  of  what  we  had  been 
commanded,  because  the  Portuguese  were  not  accustomed  to 
lie,  but  to  do  and  speak  truth.  To  this  came  an  answer  that 
neither  the  Portuguese  nor  the  Ambassador  told  lies,  but  that 
Matthew  had  been  a  liar,  and  that  he  well  knew  the  honour 
which  had  been  done  to  him  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  his 
Captain  in  India,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  angry,  and  we  should  soon  be  dispatched,  with  much 
satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  should  go  in  peace  to  dine. 

Chapter  XCV  I.  How  the  Prester  John  sent  to  tell  those  of  the 
embassy  and  the  Franks  to  go  and  see  his  baptism,  and  of  the  per- 
formance which  the  Franks  played  for  him,  and  how  he  ordered  that 
I  should  be  present  at  the  baptism,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  tank,  and 
how  he  desired  the  Portuguese  to  swim,  and  gave  them  a  banquet. 

On  4  January  [1521]  the  Prester  John  sent  to  tell  us  to  order 
1  'only  our  clothes  left'  (R). 
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our  tents,  both  that  of  the  church  and  our  own,  to  be  taken 
from  this  place  to  a  distance  of  about  half  a  league,  where 
they  had  made  a  large  tank  of  water,  in  which  they  were  to  be 
baptized  at  Epiphany,  because  on  that  day  it  is  their  custom 
to  be  baptized  every  year,  as  that  was  the  day  on  which  Christ 
was  baptized.^  We  took  thither  a  small  tent  for  resting  in  and 
the  church  tent.  The  next  day,  which  was  the  Eve  of  Epiphany, 
the  Prester  sent  to  call  us,  and  we  saw  the  enclosure  where  the 
tank  was.  The  enclosure  was  a  very  big  hedge  in  a  [very  wide] 
plain.  He  sent  to  ask  us  if  we  were  going  to  be  baptized.  I 
repHed  that  it  was  not  our  custom  to  be  baptized  more  than 
once,  when  we  were  little.  Some  said,  principally  the  Ambas- 
sador, that  we  would  do  what  His  Highness  commanded.  When 
they  saw  that,  they  came  back  again  with  another  message  to 
me,  asking  that  I  should  say  if  I  were  going  to  be  baptized.  I 
answered  that  I  had  been  already  baptized,  and  should  not  be 
so  again.  They  came  back  again  to  say  that  if  we  did  not  wish 
to  be  baptized  in  their  tank,  they  would  send  us  water  to  our 
tent.  To  this  the  Ambassador  replied  that  it  should  be  as  His 
Highness  ordered.  The  Franks  and  our  people  had  arranged  to 

^  The  Epiphany,  6  January  (  =  ii  Ter)  is  observed  as  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  temqata  Krestos,  called  in  P 
dia  dos  Reis,  'day  of  the  Kings'  in  allusion  to  the  Magi.  For  centuries 
Temqat  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  festivals  of  the  Ethiopian 
Church,  and  was  celebrated  by  mass  baptisms  in  which  kings,  clergy, 
and  people  took  part.  Such  commemorations  are  held  all  over 
Ethiopia,  usually  by  a  river  or  spring  (Walker,  p.  83).  But  a  per- 
formance like  this  one  described  by  Alvares  is  described  in  CB  139, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  'on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  Ipifanya  [Epiphany],  the  king  ordered  a  hole 
to  be  dug  in  the  ground  and  water  to  be  brought  from  a  distance  (to 
fill  it) ;  and  the  Temqat  was  observed'.  Ludolf  [Commentarius,  p.  374) 
gives  examples  of  the  h3mins  sung,  as  Alvares  noted,  on  these  occa- 
sions, such  as : 

'Salutation  to  the  waters  of  Jordan  by  which  are  cleansed 
'The  sins  of  all  men  whomsoever ; 

'When  over  Thee,  O  Lord,  the  hands  of  John  were  spread : 
'When  the  valleys  saw  Thee,  trembled,  and  were  afraid, 
'And  the  waters  were  scattered  over  Thy  head'. 

Names  like  May  Temqat,  'river  of  baptism',  indicate  rivers  where 
these  festivals  have  been  held. 
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give  a  representation  of  the  Kings/  and  they  sent  to  tell  him  of 
it.  A  message  came  that  it  pleased  him,  and  so  they  got  ready 
for  it,  and  they  made  it  in  the  enclosure  and  open  field  close 
to  the  King's  tent,  which  was  pitched  by  the  tank.  They  gave 
the  performance,  and  it  was  not  esteemed,  nor  hardly  looked  at, 
and  indeed  it  was  a  dull  affair.  Now  that  it  was  night  they  told 
us  to  go  to  our  tent,  which  was  not  far  off.  All  this  night  till 
dawn^  a  great  number  of  priests  never  stopped  singing  over  the 
said  tank,  saying  that  they  were  blessing  the  water,  and  about 
midnight,  a  Httle  earher  or  later,  they  began  the  baptism. 
They  say,  and  I  beheve  that  such  is  the  truth,  that  the  first 
person  baptized  is  the  Prester,  and  after  him  the  Abima  Mark, 
and  after  him  the  Queen,  the  wife  of  the  Prester.^  They  say 
that  these  three  persons  wear  cloths  over  their  private  parts, 
and  that  all  the  others  were  as  their  mothers  bore  them.  When 
it  was  almost  the  hour  of  sunrise,  and  the  baptism  in  fullest 
force,  the  Prester  sent  to  call  me  to  see  the  said  baptism.  I  went 
and  was  there  till  the  hour  of  tierce,  seeing  how  they  were 
baptized ;  they  placed  me  at  one  end  of  the  tank,  with  my  face 
towards  the  Prester  John,  and  they  baptize  in  this  way. 

The  tank  is  very  big  and  deep  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  cut  very 
straight  in  the  earth,  and  well  squared;  it  is  lined  with  planks 
[all  round  and  below,]  and  over  the  planks  thick  waxed  cotton 
cloth  is  spread.  Water  came  from  a  brook  through  a  conduit, 
like  those  watering  gardens,  and  it  fell  into  the  tank  through  a 
pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  bag  that  was  full ;  because  they 
strain  the  water  which  falls  into  the  tank ;  and  (it  was  no  longer 
running  when  I  saw  it)  the  tank  was  full  of  blessed  water,  as 
they  said,  and  they  told  me  that  it  contained  oil.  This  tank  had 
quite  five  or  six  steps  at  one  end,  and  about  three  fathoms  in 
front  of  these  steps  was  the  Prester  John's  [enclosed  wooden] 
platform,  on  which  he  sat.  He  had  before  him  a  curtain  of  blue 

^  i.e.  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

2  The  celebration  begins  at  dawn   (of.  HSD   138/121 ;  Walker, 

p.  83). 

^O  2789,  n.  16  has:  'The  Ethiopians  say  that  the  first  to  be 
baptized  is  the  Abuna,  the  second  the  King,  then  the  Queen,  and  then 
the  priests,  then  the  deacons,  then  the  laymen,  then  the  married 
women,  then  the  virgins'. 
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taffeta,  with  an  opening  of  about  a  span,  through  which  those 
who  were  baptized  saw  him,  because  he  was  with  his  face  to  the 
tank.  In  the  tank  stood  the  old  priest,  the  Prester's  chaplain, 
who  was  with  me  on  Christmas  night,  and  he  was  naked  as  when 
his  mother  bore  him  (and  quite  dead  with  cold,  because  there 
was  a  very  sharp  frost),  standing  in  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders 
or  nearly  so,  for  so  deep  was  the  tank  that  those  who  were  to 
be  baptized  entered  by  the  steps,  naked,  with  their  backs  to  the 
Prester,  and  when  they  came  out  again  they  showed  him  their 
fronts,  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  When  they  came  to  the 
said  priest,  he  put  his  hands  on  their  heads,  and  put  them 
under  the  water  three  times,  saying  in  his  language,  '[I  baptize 
thee]  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit':  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  a  blessing,  and  they 
went  away  in  peace.  (The  T  baptize  thee',  I  heard  him  say  it.) 
If  they  were  little  people  they  did  not  go  down  all  the  steps, 
and  the  priest  approached  them,  and  dipped  them  there.  They 
placed  me  at  the  other  end  of  the  tank,  with  my  face  looking 
to  the  Prester,  so  that  when  he  saw  the  backs,  I  saw  the  fronts, 
and  the  other  way  when  they  came  out  of  the  tank.  After  a 
great  number  of  baptized  persons  had  passed,  he  sent  to  call 
me  to  be  near  him ;  and  so  near  that  the  Cabeata  did  not  stir  to 
hear  what  the  Prester  said,  and  to  speak  to  the  interpreter 
who  was  close  to  me :  and  he  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that 
rite.  I  answered  him  that  the  things  of  God's  service  which  were 
done  in  good  faith  and  without  evil  deceit,  and  for  His  praise, 
were  good,  but  there  was  no  such  rite  as  this  in  our  Church, 
rather  it  forbade  us  baptizing  without  necessity  on  that  day, 
because  on  that  day  Christ  was  baptized,  so  that  we  should  not 
think  of  saying  of  ourselves  that  we  were  baptized  on  the  same 
day  as  Christ ;  so  the  Church  does  not  order  this  sacrament  to 
be  given  more  than  once.^  Afterwards  he  asked  whether  we  had 
it  written  in  books  not  to  be  baptized  more  than  once.  I  rephed, 

1  This  yearly  baptism  is  really  a  commemoration,  not  a  second 
baptism,  and  is  so  described  in  O  2789,  n.  17 :  The  Ethiopians  say 
that  the  said  baptism  is  performed  in  memory  of  Christ's  baptism, 
and  on  that  day  they  receive  the  sacrament,  and  give  the  tenth  to 
the  poor'. 
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Yes,  that  we  had,  and  that  in  the  Creed,  which  was  made  at 
the  Council  of  Pope  Leo,  with  the  318  Bishops,  about  which 
at  times  His  Highness  had  questioned  me,  it  was  said:  'Con- 
fit  eor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  peccatorum.'  Then  they 
said  to  me  that  such  was  the  truth,  and  so  it  was  written  in 
their  books ;  but  what  were  they  to  do  with  many  who  turned 
Moors  and  Jews  after  being  Christians  and  then  repented, 
and  with  others  who  did  not  beHeve  well  in  baptism,  what 
remedy  would  they  have?  I  answered  that  those  who  do  not 
rightly  believe,  teaching  and  preaching  would  suffice  for  them, 
and  if  that  did  them  no  good,  burn  them  as  heretics.  And 
so  Christ  spoke,  and  St  Mark  wrote  it:  'Qui  crediderit  et  bap- 
tizatus  fuerit  salvus  erit,  qui  vero  non  crediderit  condemnabitur.' 
And  as  to  those  who  turned  Moors  or  Jews,  and  afterwards  of 
their  own  free  will  recognized  their  error,  and  asked  for  mercy, 
the  Abima  would  absolve  them,  with  penances  salutary  for 
their  souls,  if  he  had  powers  for  this,  if  not,  let  them  go  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  in  whom  are  all  powers.  And  those  who  did  not 
repent,  they  might  take  and  burn,  for  that  is  what  happens  in 
France  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  this  there  came  the  reply, 
that  all  this  seemed  to  him  good,  but  that  his  grandfather  had 
ordained  this  baptism  on  the  advice  of  great  priests,  in  order 
that  so  many  souls  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  it  had  been  the 
custom  until  now;  and  he  asked  if  the  Pope  would  concede  to 
the  Abima  to  hold  these  powers,  how  much  it  would  cost  him, 
and  how  soon  could  they'  come.  I  answered  him  that  the 
Pope  desired  nothing  except  to  save  souls,  and  that  he  would 
esteem  it  fortunate  to  send  him  the  Abima,  with  such  powers, 
and  that  it  would  only  cost  him  the  expenses  of  the  journey, 
which  would  not  be  much,  and  also  his  written  powers:  and  that 
they  could  go  and  come  through  Portugal  in  three  years:  and 
by  way  of  Jerusalem,  I  did  not  know.  To  this  there  came  no 
answer  except  that  I  might  go  in  peace  to  say  mass.  I  said  it 
was  no  longer  time  for  saying  mass,  that  midday  was  long 
passed.  So  I  went  to  dine  with  our  Portuguese  and  the  Franks. 

This  tank  was  all  closed  in  and  covered  over  with  coloured 
tents,  so  well  that  more  could  not  be  said,  and  so  well  arranged, 
with  so  many  oranges  and  lemons  [and  citrons],  and  branches 
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suspended  and  so  well  disposed,  that  the  branches,  oranges, 
and  lemons  appeared  to  have  grown  there,  and  that  it  was  a 
made  garden.  The  large  tent  which  was  over  the  tank  was  long 
and  ridged,  and  covered  above  with  red  and  blue  [silk]  crosses  of 
the  shape  of  the  crosses  of  the  Order  of  Christ  [which  were  very 
pleasing].  This  day,  later  in  the  afternoon,  the  Prester  John 
sent  to  call  the  Ambassador  and  all  his  company.  The  baptism 
was  already  ended,  and  His  Highness  was  still  within  his  curtain 
where  I  had  left  him.  We  went  in,  and  he  at  once  asked  the 
Ambassador  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  replied  that  it  was  very 
good,  although  we  did  not  have  such  a  custom.  The  water  was 
then  running  into  the  tank,  and  he  asked  if  there  were 
Portuguese  there  who  could  swim.  At  once  two  jumped  into  the 
tank,  and  swam  and  dived  as  much  as  the  tank  allowed.  As  he 
showed  by  his  looks  he  enjoyed  greatly  seeing  them  swim  and 
dive  [especially  seeing  them  swim  under  water].  After  this  he 
orders  us  to  go  outside  to  one  end  of  the  enclosure  or  circuit; 
and  here  he  ordered  a  banquet  to  be  made  for  us  of  bread  and 
wine  (according  to  their  custom  and  the  usage  of  the  country), 
and  he  desired  us  to  strike  our  church  tent  and  the  tent  we  were 
lodging  in,  because  he  wished  to  return  to  his  quarters,  and  that 
we  should  go  in  front  of  him  because  he  was  ordering  his  horse- 
men [and  gentlemen]  to  manoeuvre  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  fight  with  the  Moors  in  the  field.  So  we  went  in  front  of 
him,  looking  at  the  said  manoeuvres.  They  began,  but  soon 
there  came  such  heavy  rain  that  it  did  not  allow  them  to  carry 
out  the  manoeuvre  which  they  had  begun  well. 


Chapter  XCVII.  How  I  went  with  an  interpreter  to  visit  the  Ahima 
Marcos,  and  how  I  was  questioned  about  circumcision,  and  how  the 
Ahima  confers  holy  orders. 

Next  day  after  the  baptism  I  went  to  visit  the  Abima  Marcos, 
whom  as  yet  I  had  not  spoken  to,  or  seen,  except  at  the  baptism, 
when  he  was  half  dead  with  the  cold,  where  I  could  not  speak 
to  him.  He  was  very  pleased  at  my  visit,  and  would  not  give 
me  his  hand  to  kiss,  but  instead  wanted  to  throw  himself  on 
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the  ground  as  if  to  kiss  my  feet.  When  we  were  seated  both 
together  on  a  catre,  the  beginning  of  our  conversation  was  to 
give  thanks  to  God  for  bringing  us  together.  Then  he  began  to 
speak  of  the  great  pleasure  he  had  received  from  what  they  had 
told  to  him  about  what  I  had  said  many  times,  and  from  what 
he  had  seen  had  passed  with  me  at  the  baptism,  and  from  the 
great  clarity  with  which  I  had  spoken  the  truth  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prester,  which  he  would  not  believe  from  him,  the  Abima, 
because  he  was  alone;  and  that  if  he  had  an  associate  or  two, 
who  would  help  him  in  speaking  the  truth,  he  would  free  the 
Prester  from  many  things  and  errors,  in  which  he  and  his  people 
were.  Thereupon  there  comes  in  a  priest  of  his,  a  white  man, 
son  of  a  Gibete,  that  is,  a  white  man  born  in  this  country.  This 
one  asked  why  we  were  not  circumcised,  since  Christ  had  been. 
I  answered  that  it  was  true  that  Christ  had  been  circumcised, 
and  that  he  had  chosen  in  order  to  fulfil  the  law  which  was  in 
force  at  that  time,  and  in  order  not  to  be  accused  before  time 
of  being  a  breaker  of  the  law:  and  afterwards  it  had  been 
commanded  that  circumcision  should  cease.  This  priest  next 
said  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Frank,  and  that  when  he  was  born 
his  father  would  not  have  him  circumcised,  and  when  he  was 
already  twenty  years  old  and  his  father  had  died,  he  had  gone  to 
bed  entire,  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  cut  smaller:  how 
should  that  be  since  God  no  longer  wanted  circumcision.   I 
answered  him  that  it  would  be  a  very  great  lie,  because  although 
God  had  not  forbidden  circumcision,   yet  he  would  not  be 
sufficiently  worthy  nor  so  holy,  that  God  should  have  worked  a 
miracle  for  him,  and  from  imperfect  should  have  made  him 
perfect :  and  if  it  was  as  he  said,  that  he  went  to  bed  entire  and 
found  himself  cut,  the  devil  must  have  cut  him  to  mock  him. 
The  Abima,  with  as  many  as  were  in  the  house,  laughed  very 
much,  and  the  Abima  was  very  pleased;  and  this  priest,  from 
this  time  forward  became  my  great  friend,  and  came  every  day 
to  our  mass  and  was  very  friendly  with  the  Portuguese.  The 
Abima  sent  for  wine  and  fruit  [and  wanted  us  to  take  a  light 
meal  with  him],  and  sent  with  me  to  our  tents  much  bread  and 
wine  and  a  cow.  On  8  January  the  Abima  Marcos  conferred 
orders,  and  I  went  to  see  their  way  of  giving  them,  and  it  is 
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this.  They  pitched  a  white  tent  in  a  large  uninhabited  meadow, 
where  there  were  quite  5000  or  6000  people  to  be  ordained. 
The  Abima  arrived  upon  a  mule,  and  I  with  him,  as  I  came  in 
his  company,  and  many  others  who  came  with  him.  In  the 
midst  of  these  people  he  made  a  speech  from  his  mule  in 
Arabic,  which  one  of  his  priests  translated  into  Abyssinian.  I 
asked  the  interpreter  that  I  brought  with  me  what  the  Abima 
said.  He  told  me  that  he  said  if  there  was  anyone  here  who  had 
two  wives  or  more,  even  though  one  was  dead,  that  he  was  not 
to  become  a  priest,  and  that  if  he  did  become  a  priest,  that  he 
excommunicated  him,  and  held  him  to  be  accursed  by  the  curse 
of  God.  Having  made  this  speech  he  went  to  sit  on  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  said  tent,  and  before  him  sat  three  priests  on  the 
ground  with  their  books  in  their  hands,  and  others  who  con- 
ducted the  service;  and  they  made  all  sit  down,  as  many  as 
were  to  be  ordained,  squatting,  that  is  to  say,  upon  their  heels. 
This  in  three  very  long  rows,  and  each  row  ended  with  one  of 
the  three  priests  who  had  the  books.  And  there  they  examined 
them  very  briefly,  for  each  one  did  not  read  more  than  two  or 
three  words :  then  they  go  to  one  who  stands  behind  these  with 
a  basin  of  [white]  ink  and  a  stamp  like  a  seal,  and  he  puts  this 
stamp  on  the  flat  of  the  right  arm.  Then  they  rose,  and  went  to 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  in  a  huddle,  in  which  sat  all  those 
that  had  been  examined,  and  there  were  very  few  who  did  not 
pass.^  When  this  examination  was  ended,  the  Abima  went  into 
the  tent  and  sat  on  the  chair.  This  tent  had  two  entrances,  and 
they  put  all  those  who  had  been  examined  in  a  line,  one  in  front 
of  another,  and  they  passed  before  the  Abima,  entering  by  one 
door  and  going  out  by  the  other :  when  they  passed  before  him, 
he  put  his  hand  on  their  head,  and  said  words  which  I  did  not 
understand,  2  and  so  not  one  was  left  for  whom  this  ceremony 

^  Lefebvre  (vol.  i,  p.  xxiii)  records  that  the  Abuna  received  the 
following  fees  for  ordinations  and  benedictions,  which  were  paid  by 
the  people  concerned:  for  ordaining  a  deacon,  one  amole;  for  ordain- 
ing a  priest,  two  amole;  for  blessing  a  tdbot,  four  amole;  for  blessing  a 
layman,  one  amole. 

2  'When  the  bishop  [abuna]  wishes  to  ordain  a  priest,  he  puts  his 
hand  on  his  head;  and  let  all  the  priests  touch  him.  He  prays  over 
the  priest  saying,  "My  God,  Father  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
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was  not  done.  Here  he  took  a  book  in  his  hands  and  read  a 
sizable  piece  from  it,  and  held  a  [Httle  iron]  cross  in  his  hand, 
and  made  with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  [many  times]. 
This  ceremony  being  concluded,  a  priest  who  was  with  the 
Abima  went  out  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  read  from  a  book 
something  Hke  an  Epistle  or  Gospel ;  then  the  Abima  said  mass, 
which  was  not  more  than  as  much  as  one  might  say  the  psalm 
Miserere  met  Deus  three  times.  And  he  gave  communion  to  these 
priests,  who  were  2357,  all  mass  priests:  because  the  mass 
priests  are  ordained  by  themselves,  and  the  zagonais  by  them- 
selves on  another  day :  and  the  Abima  told  me  that  the  zagonais 
were  ordained  in  all  the  orders  as  far  as  deacon,  Hke  St  Stephen. 
And  later  I  saw  men  ordained  zagonais  and  mass  priests  all  in 
one  day,  and  this  many  times,  because  he  ordained  almost  every 
day,  and  always  in  great  numbers,  because  they  come  to  him 
from  all  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  of  the  Prester,  for  there  is 
no  other  who  ordains  these  priests.  They  are  not  put  down  in  a 
register,  nor  do  they  carry  a  letter,  or  other  certificate  of  their 
orders ;  and  as  to  the  number  which  I  named,  which  was  2357, 
I  did  not  count  them,  but  I  asked  the  person  who  had  charge, 
and  he  told  me  this  number,  and  certainly  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  true.  As  to  the  orders  of  zagonais,  I  will  say  where  I 
saw  them  and  was  present  at  them. 

Christ,  look  upon  this  Thy  servant,  and  endow  him  with  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  the  counsel  of  holiness,  that  he  may  be  able  to  guide 
Thy  people  in  purity  of  heart.  For  thus  didst  Thou  look  upon  Thy 
chosen  people,  and  didst  command  Moses  to  appoint  priests  whom 
Thou  hast  filled  with  the  spirit  which  Thou  gavest  to  Thy  servant 
and  attendant  Moses.  Now,  my  Lord,  give  to  this  Thy  servant  grace 
which  shall  not  fail;  keeping  for  us  the  grace  of  Thy  spirit  and  our 
proper  portion;  putting  Thy  worship  into  our  hearts  that  we  may 
praise  Thee  in  sincerity.  Through  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through 
Whom  be  praise  to  Thee ;  and  power  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  Thy  Holy  Church,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world 
without  end,  Amen".  And  all  the  people  shall  answer,  "Amen  and 
amen"  '.  (From  an  Ethiopic  text  quoted  by  Ludolf,  Commentarius, 
pp.  327-8.)  A  priest  may  have  a  wife,  but  he  must  be  married  before 
ordination ;  if  his  wife  dies,  he  may  not  marry  again. 
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Chapter  XCVIII.  How  the  Pr ester  questioned  me  about  the 
ceremony  of  holy  orders,  and  also  how  I  went  to  the  lesser  orders 
which  they  call  zagonais,  and  what  sort  of  people  are  ordained. 

On  the  following  day,  9  January,  the  Prester  John  sent  to  call 
me,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  there  came  a  message  to  say  that 
they  had  told  him  that  I  had  been  to  see  how  they  made  his 
priests,  and  what  did  I  think  of  it.  I  answered  that  I  had  seen 
two  things,  which  if  I  had  not  seen,  even  if  another  should  have 
told  them  to  me  with  an  oath,  I  should  not  have  believed,  and 
which  would  not  be  beheved  from  me,  although  I  should  affirm 
that  I  had  seen  them,  as  I  did  see  them.  One  was  the  multitude 
of  clergy  and  crosses  [and  mitres]  at  the  reception  of  His  High- 
ness, and  the  other  was  the  great  number  of  priests  that  I  had 
seen  ordained  together;  and  the  rite  seemed  to  me  very  good, 
but  what  did  not  seem  to  me  good  was  the  great  indecency 
with  which  those  priests  came  who  were  ordained ;  and  so  I  had 
seen  the  order  of  the  Church  transgressed  in  the  ordaining  of 
those  priests.  Then  there  came  a  message  that  I  should  not  be 
astonished  at  any  of  these  things,  for,  as  to  his  reception,  there 
had  only  come  to  it  the  priests  of  the  churches  of  his  ancestors 
which  were  in  those  districts,  and  that  these  wore  mitres,  and 
umbrellas,  and  crosses,  which  his  ancestors  had  left  them ;  and 
that  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained  were  very  few  for  what 
there  usually  are,  as  there  are  always  about  5000  or  6000 
ordained;  and  now  there  were  few  because  they  did  not  know 
that  the  Abima  was  coming:  and  I  was  to  tell  him  what 
indecencies  I  had  seen  and  what  breach  of  the  commands  of  the 
Church.  I  answered  that  it  seemed  to  me  very  indecent  and  a 
very  shameful  thing  for  priests  who  were  ordained  for  the  mass, 
and  were  to  receive  the  body  of  the  Lord,  to  come  almost  naked 
and  showing  their  private  parts,  and  that  Adam  and  Eve  as 
soon  as  they  had  sinned  saw  that  they  were  naked  and  covered 
themselves  because  they  had  to  appear  before  the  Lord:  and 
these  had  to  receive  Him  [which  is  a  much  greater  thing,  and 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  every  indecency];  and  also  that  a 
monk  had  come  entirely  blind :  how  was  he,  who  had  never  seen 
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nor  had  eyes,  to  be  made  a  priest  for  the  mass:  also  another 
entirely  crippled  in  the  right  hand,  and  four  or  five  who  were 
crippled  in  the  legs :  these  also  they  made  priests,  and  a  priest 
had  to  be  sound  in  his  limbs. ^  The  answer  came,  that  he  was 
very  pleased  that  I  looked  at  all  things  and  told  him  of  what 
did  not  seem  to  me  right,  so  that  they  could  correct  them.  As 
to  the  priests  that  were  naked  he  would  see  to  that ;  with  respect 
to  the  cripples,  I  should  speak  to  the  Ajaze  Raphael  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion.  This  Ajaze  Raphael  was  the  honour- 
able priest  and  great  lord  to  whom  we  were  entrusted  when 
we  came  to  the  Court.  Then  I  went  to  dine  with  him  in  his  tent, 
and  before  we  dined  he  sent  for  a  book,  which,  according  to 
what  they  read  in  it,  must  have  been  a  sacramental  of  their 
fashion,  and  he  read  in  it  that  a  priest  [or  acolyte]  had  to  be 
complete,  as  I  had  said.  [He  asked  me  how  I  interpreted  that 
saying.]  I  told  him  that  the  book  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  a 
priest  had  to  be  complete  in  age,  judgment,  learning,  and  limbs: 
and  that  those  whom  I  saw  and  had  called  cripples  were  wanting 
in  some  of  their  Umbs ;  first,  the  blind  man  who  had  never  seen, 
how  could  he  have  learning,  or  administer  the  sacrament. 
The  Ajaze  answered  that  I  had  good  reason  if  our  books  spoke 
thus.  I  said  that  they  did  so,  and  at  great  length.  He  asked  me 
what  such  as  these  would  do  if  they  had  not  alms  from  the 
church.  I  answered  that  in  this  country  I  did  not  know,  but 
that  in  our  country  such  as  these,  being  given  to  the  church, 
might  serve  and  would  have  alms  in  the  churches  and  monas- 
teries, and  such  as  the  blind  would  be  [organ  players  and] 
organ  blowers  and  bell  ringers,  and  do  other  things  which  there 
are  there,  and  which  there  are  not  in  this  country.  And  if  they 
did  not  serve  in  monasteries  or  churches,  that  the  kings  of  the 
country  had  in  their  cities  and  towns  large  hospitals,  with  big 
revenues,  for  the  blind  and  cripples,  and  sick  and  poor.  The 
Ajaze  answered  that  this  all  seemed  very  good,  and  that  the 
Prester  should  know  it,  and  would  be  very  pleased. 

1  According  to  the  Ethiopian  Canons  of  the  Church  quoted  by  Ludolf 
(Commenfarius,  p.  311),  no  man  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  might  be 
ordained  till  he  was  made  clean ;  and  no  blind  or  deaf  man  might  be 
made  a  bishop  {episqopos) ;  though  a  man  with  only  a  minor  blemish 
on  his  body  might  be  ordained. 
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On  10  January  the  Abima  made  zagonais.  They  do  not 
examine  in  this  rite,  and  they  make  zagonais  of  children  in 
arms  who  cannot  yet  speak,  and  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 
when  they  are  still  unmarried,  and  if  they  are  married  they 
cannot  be  zagonais.  Those  who  are  going  to  be  mass  priests 
get  married  as  soon  as  they  are  zagonais,'^  and,  when  married, 
are  ordained  for  the  mass ;  because  if  they  are  ordained  for  the 
mass  before  being  married,  they  cannot  afterwards  be  married 
or  have  a  wife.  The  children  who  can  neither  speak  nor  walk 
are  carried  by  men  in  their  arms,  because  women  cannot  enter 
into  the  church,  and  their  wailing  is  like  kids  in  a  yard  without 
the  mothers,  when  they  are  taken  away  and  are  dying  of  hunger, 
because  they  finish  the  service  at  the  hour  of  Vespers ;  and  they 
are  without  food  because  they  have  to  receive  communion.  The 
little  children  of  such  an  age  we  know  they  cannot  read,  and  of 
the  bigger  ones  there  are  very  few  who  can  read,  and  the 
ceremony  for  them  is  this.  The  Abima  is  seated  on  a  chair  in 
the  church  tent,  and  these  zagonais  pass  before  him  in  a  line 
after  he  has  said  a  short  prayer,  and  when  they  pass  thus,  he 
cuts  a  lock  of  hair  from  the  head  of  each;  then  he  takes  the 
book  and  again  reads  a  prayer ;  they  come  another  time  and  he 
gives  them  keys  to  touch,  and  they  open  the  door  of  the  tent 
or  only  put  their  hands  to  it.^  Also  they  put  a  cloth  on  their 
head,  and  each  of  these  things  they  do  in  turn;  and  he  gives 
them  small  [black]  earthenware  drinking  cups,  for  there  are  no 
cruets  there  [for  use  at  mass];  and  they  return  another  time 
and  he  puts  his  hands  upon  their  heads;  and  between  each  of 
these  things  he  always  prays  a  Httle,  and  the  little  ones  come 
in  arms,  as  has  been  said.  Then  follows  their  mass,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  they  give  communion  to  all  of  them,  and  the  danger  of 
the  little  ones  is  an  amazing  thing,  for  even  by  force  of  water 
they  cannot  make  them  swallow  the  Sacrament  [because  it  is  of 

1  O  2789,  n.  18  has:  The  Ethiopians  say  that  every  one  who  has  a 
wife  can  be  ordained  Deacon,  provided  that  the  wife  has  not  been  a 
widow'. 

2  &  dbrem  ha  porta  da  tenda  somente  porlhe  ha  mao.  Either  this  is 
corrupt  or  something  has  been  omitted.  R  has  merely  'he  gives  them 
the  keys  that  open  the  door  of  the  tent  to  touch'. 
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coarse  dough],  because  of  their  tender  age,  and  their  crying.^ 
When  this  service  had  been  concluded,  the  Abima  begged  me 
to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  his  abode,  and  when  I  was  there 
he  asked  me  to  give  him  my  opinion  of  that  service,  as  I  had 
been  present,  and  had  seen  it  well,  and  the  Prester  had  sent  to 
tell  him  to  talk  to  me  about  the  said  service,  because  he  would 
find  good  sense  in  me.  Then  I  told  him  what  I  had  said  to  the 
Ajaze  Raphael  of  the  enormity  and  indecency  of  the  priests 
and  cripples  and  blind  men  who  had  come  to  be  ordained.  He 
answered  that  the  Prester  had  already  sent  him  word  of  this, 
and  of  what  had  happened  about  it,  and  [he  had  replied  telling 
him]  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  also  he  had  sent  him  word 
of  what  the  Ajaze  had  said,  but  he  was  asking  me  about  the 
zagonais  whom  he  had  just  made.  I  said  to  him  that  his  services 
seemed  to  me  very  good,  but  that  to  ordain  children  newly  born, 
and  great  ignorant  boys,  did  not  seem  to  me  well,  neither  should 
it  be  done  in  the  house  of  God.  He  answered  that  God  had 
brought  us  to  this  country  to  speak  the  truth,  and  that  he  only 
did  what  he  was  commanded,  and  the  Prester  ordered  him  to 
make  zagonais  of  all  the  children,  and  they  would  learn,  because 
he  was  very  old,  and  he  did  not  know  when  they  would  have 
another  Abima,  and  this  country  had  already  been  twenty- 
three  years  without  an  Abima,  and  it  was  not  very  long  ago 
that  they  had  sent  2000  ounces  of  gold  to  Cairo  in  search  of  an 
Abima:  and  on  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Soldam^  with  the 
Turk,  they  had  not  sent  him,  and  they  had  taken  the  gold,  and 
now  God  had  brought  us  to  this  country  for  us  to  speak  the 
truth,  and  this  country  might  quickly  be  provided  with  an 
Abima,  because  his  life  as  Abima  was  short.  After  going  on  these 
two  occasions  to  see  how  orders  were  conferred,  I  went  endless 
times  later  to  see  them,  for  they  were  given  nearly  every  day, 
and  also  on  Sundays,  [because  of  the  great  crowd  that  came 

^  O  2789,  n.  19  has :  The  Ethiopians  say  that  they  give  the 
Communion  to  young  children  in  this  manner :  that  is,  they  put  the 
finger  upon  the  sacrament  and  the  blood,  and  then  they  put  this 
linger  in  the  mouth'. 

2  The  Sultan  of  Egypt.  Alvares  refers  to  the  Ottoman  conquest 
of  Egypt,  15 16-17. 
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at  all  times,]  for  they  did  not  stop  for  the  four  tempora}  or  Lent. 
If  any  day  they  stopped  conferring  them,  then  at  once  some 
came  to  me  and  made  friends  with  me  without  my  knowing 
them  before,  and  begged  me  for  the  love  of  God  to  speak  to  the 
Abima,  and  ask  him  to  confer  orders,  as  they  had  nothing  to  eat : 
and  if  I  went  to  ask  it  of  him  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  at  that  hour 
he  ordered  the  tent  to  be  pitched  in  order  to  confer  them  next 
day;  and  certainly  I  never  asked  it  but  what  he  did  it,  for  he  had 
very  good  will  towards  me;  and  all  the  things  which  I  said  to 
him  he  used  to  do  as  though  he  had  been  my  equal  in  rank. 


Chapter  XCIX.  How  long  the  Prester's  country  was  without  an 
Abima,  and  for  what  cause  and  where  they  go  to  seek  them,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  Abima,  and  how  he  goes  when  he  rides. 

How  this  country  was  for  twenty-three  years  without  an  Abima. 
They  say  that  after  the  time  when  the  Abima  died  in  the  time 
of  the  great-grandfather  of  this  Prester,  who  was  named 
Zeriaco,^  the  father  of  Alexander,  the  grandfather  of  this  King, 
and  father  of  his  father  Nahum,  for  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  the  said  Abima,  the  Prester  would  not  send  for  another,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  choose  that  an  Abima  should  come  from 
Alexandria,  and  that  if  he  did  not  come  from  Rome,  he  did  not 
want  him,  and  he  would  rather  lose  his  lands  than  have  a  father 
from  the  country  of  the  heretics:  and  so  he  died  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  that  he  had  not  had  an  Abima :  and  his  son  Alexander, 
grandfather  of  this  Prester,  had  been  of  the  same  opinion  for 
thirteen  years  without  being  willing  to  send  for  an  Abima, 
until  the  people  complained,  saying  that  now  there  were 
neither  priests  nor  zagonais  to  serve  the  churches,  and  that  the 

^  i.e.  the  Ember  days,  three  days  in  one  week  in  each  of  the  four 
seasons. 

2  Ciriaco  (R).  This  is  Zar'a  Ya'qob,  great-grandfather  of  Lebna 
Dengel.  Ludolf  {Historia,  lib.  ii,  cap.  6, 6) ,  like  R,  evidently  read  Zenaco 
as  Ciriaco,  since  he  attributes  to  Ba'eda  Maryam  the  'cognomen' 
of  Cyriacus,  'ut  ex  Alvarezio  colligo',  referring  to  this  passage  in 
chapter  xcviii  (i.e.  really  xcix,  as  in  our  numeration).  CB  124  gives 
his  throne-name  as  Dawit  (see  p.  240,  n.  i). 
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servants  being  lost,  the  churches  would  be  lost,  and  that  when 
the  churches  were  lost  the  faith  would  be  lost.  Therefore,  seeing 
this,  Alexander  sent  to  Cairo  to  seek  for  an  Abima  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  who  was  there,  and  he  sent  him  two, 
so  that  one  should  succeed  the  other,  and  both  were  aHve  in 
our  time.  Whilst  we  were  here  the  Abima  Jacob  died,^  to  whom 
this  one  who  is  now  living  succeeded;  and  he  told  me  that  he 
had  been  fifty  years  in  the  country,  and  that  he  had  come  as 
white  as  he  now  was,  and  he  was  then  of  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  and  that  he  was  getting  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  and  odd  years,  ^  [and  so  he  seems  to  anyone  who  sees 
him  and  looks  at  him  well] .  That  the  Prester  who  sent  for  them 
was  most  Christian,  and  that  soon  after  they  had  come,  the 
Prester  John  [as  long  as  he  lived]  by  his  command  had  ordered 
that  Saturday  should  not  be  kept,  and  that  they  should  not 
enact  other  erroneous  ceremonies  which  they  used  to  do,  and 
that  they  should  eat  pig's  flesh  and  all  other  meat,  although 
it  had  not  had  its  throat  cut  [for  all  these  things  belonged  to  the 
old  law].  When  this  had  begun  to  be  done  at  the  Court  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  not  very  long  ago,  there  came  to  this  country 
two  Franks  who  were  still  living  in  it,  that  is  to  say,  one  Mar- 
coreo,^  a  Venetian,  and  after  him  one  Pero  de  Covilham,  a 
Portuguese;  these,  when  they  arrived,  before  they  were  at 
Court,  began  to  keep  the  usages  of  the  country  which  were  still 
kept  in  some  parts,  that  is,  to  keep  Saturdays,  and  to  eat  like 
the  people  of  the  country.  Some  priests  and  monks  who  pre- 
tended to  know  something  of  the  Bible  seeing  this,  came  to  the 

^  The  lists  of  ahunas  are  conflicting.  The  most  complete  (in 
B.M.  Oriental  769,  fol.  la)  gives  none  called  Ya'qob  (Jacob).  Ludolf 
names  Yohannes  as  the  predecessor  of  Marqos  {Hist.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  7, 9) ; 
but  a  list  compiled  by  Chaine  from  various  sources  gives:  Isaac 
(Yeshaq),  c.  1510;  Marqos,  alive  c.  1530.  The  latter  occurs  also  as 
abuna  in  an  undated  charter  of  Lebna  Dengel;  he  was  clearly  in 
oflice  at  the  time  of  Alvares's  visit,  and  obviously  we  must  accept 
the  statement  that  two  ahunas  were  alive. 

2  'When  he  left  Cairo  he  might  have  been  from  fifty  to  fifty-five 
years  old,  so  one  may  suppose  him  to  be  a  hundred  and  ten  and 
more'  (R). 

^  i.e.  Brancaliam:  see  p.  279,  n.  3. 
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Prester  and  complained  of  the  Abimas,  principally  of  the  one 
who  acted  as  substitute,  saying,  'What  thing  is  this?  These 
Franks  who  have  now  come  from  Frankland,  each  one  from  his 
own  Kingdom,  and  they  keep  our  ancient  customs,  how  is  it 
that  this  Abima,  who  came  from  Alexandria,  orders  things  to 
be  done  which  are  not  written  in  the  books?'  And  on  this  account 
the  Prester  had  given  orders  to  return  to  the  former  usages. 
This  the  Abima  related  to  me,  giving  great  thanks  to  God  for 
our  arrival,  and  because  the  Prester  had  seen  and  heard  our 
mass,  and  was  much  pleased  with  all  our  services,  and  church 
matters,  and  he,  the  Abima,  hoped  in  God  that  by  our  coming, 
and  others  who  should  come  after  us,  this  country  would  return 
to  the  [Gospel]  truth,  and  he  did  not  pray  to  God  our  Lord  for 
anything  else  but  to  grant  him  life  until  he  should  see  in  this 
country  a  ruler  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  hear  tell  that  the 
Latin  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  house  of  Meca  which  belongs 
to  the  evil  Mafamede ;  and  he  trusted  in  God  that  it  would  soon 
be,  because  the  Abyssinians  had  a  prophecy  that  there  would 
not  be  more  than  a  hundred  Popes  in  their  country,  and  that 
then  there  would  be  a  new  ruler  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  that 
the  Abima  would  complete  the  hundred;  and  also  they  had 
[two]  prophecies  [one  of  St  Ficatorio,^  the  other  of  St  Sinoda,^ 
who  was  a  hermit  of  Egypt,  sajdng]  that  the  Franks  from  the 
end  of  the  earth  would  come  by  sea  and  would  join  with  the 
Abyssinians,  and  would  destroy  Juda^  and  Tero*  and  Meca; 
and  that  so  many  people  would  cross  over  and  would  pull  down 
Meca,  and  without  moving  would  hand  the  stones  from  one  to 
another  and  would  throw  them  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  Meca 
would  be  left  a  bare  plain,  and  that  also  they  would  take 
[Egypt  and]  the  great  city  of  Cairo,  and  upon  that  there  would 
be  a  great  dispute  as  to  whose  it  should  be,  [the  Abyssinians 

1  Victor  (Eth.  Fiqtor),  son  of  Hermanos  (Romanus)  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Diocletian's  army,  according  to  the  Senkesar, 
and  himself  third  in  rank  in  the  palace.  He  is  commemorated  on 
27  Miyazya  (22  April)  (Budge,  p.  838). 

2  Sanutius  of  Alexandria  the  ascetic,  also  known  as  Arsematadas 
(archimandrite),  'head  of  the  hermits  of  Upper  Egypt',  was  com- 
memorated on  7  Hamle  (i  July)  (Budge,  p.  1079). 

3  Jidda.  *  Tor.  See  p.  118,  n.  i. 
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would  go  back  to  their  country  of  their  own  will]  and  the  Franks 
would  stay  in  the  great  city  [and  then  a  road  would  be  opened 
by  which  one  could  easily  come  from  Frankland  to  the  country 
of  the  Abyssinians]. 

The  style  kept  by  this  Abima  in  his  person  and  state  is  this.  I  "^ 
will  relate  how  he  was  in  his  tent,  for  I  never  saw  him  more  than 
once  at  his  home.  He  is  always  seated  on  a  catre^  [covered  with  --^ 
a  fine  cloth],  such  as  the  great  people  of  this  country  are 
accustomed  to  use,  and  he  has  a  curtain  over  the  catrc.  he 
wears  a  white  cotton  robe  of  fine  thin  stuff,  and  in  India  whence 
it  comes  it  is  called  cacha:^  he  has  an  upper  garment  which 
does  not  seem  like  a  bedem,  nor  like  a  church  cloak;  it  has  a 
hood  like  that  of  a  bedem,  it  is  of  blue  silk  camlet.  On  his  head 
he  has  a  big,  wide  turban,  also  of  blue  cloth,  and,  as  I  have  said, 
he  is  a  very  old  man,  small  and  bald.  He  has  a  beard  like  very 
white  wool,  thin  and  of  middling  length,  for  in  this  country 
the  clergy  do  not  wear  beards.^  He  is  gracious  in  speech  [and 
gestures,  as  much  so  as  it  is  possible  to  say],  and  rarely  speaks 
without  giving  thanks  to  God.  When  he  goes  out  to  the  King's 
tent,  or  to  confer  orders,  he  goes  on  a  mule  well  caparisoned 
and  accompanied  by  many  both  on  mules  and  on  foot.  He 
carries  a  [little  silver]  cross  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  side  they  ^ 
carry  three  crosses  on  poles  raised  higher  than  him.  About  this 
I  told  him  that  these  crosses  ought  to  go  in  front  of  him.  He 
told  me  that  the  cross  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  was  ample, 
and  that  no  other  should  go  before  it.  He  carries  before  him  ^ 
through  all  the  country  wherever  he  goes  two  tall  standing 
umbrellas  as  big  as  the  Prester's,  but  not  rich;  there  also  go 
before  him  four  men  with  whips,  who  make  the  people  withdraw  / 
on  each  side  where  he  goes  on  the  roads.  The  country  is  covered 
with  children  and  youths  and  priests  and  monks  who  follow 
after  him  shouting,  each  in  his  language.  I  asked  what  they 
shouted;  they  told  me  that  they  said:  'My  lord  make  us  priests 
or  zagonais,  and  may  God  grant  you  a  long  life.' 

^  Seep.  ioi,n.  2.  ^Seep.2yo,n.2. 

^  O  2789,  n.  20  has:  'The  Ethiopians  say  that  all  the  Religious  in 
this  country  wear  beards,  and  that  the  Abuna  has  the  longest  beard 
of  them  air. 
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Chapter  C.  Of  the  assembly  of  clergy,  which  took  place  in  the  church 
of  Macham  Celacem  when  they  consecrated  it,  and  of  the  trans- 
lation of  King  N ahum,  father  of  this  Pr ester,  and  of  a  small  church 
there  is  there. 

On  Saturday,  12  January  [15  21]/  there  was  a  great  assembly 
of  clergy  in  the  said  church,  and  all  the  night  they  were  engaged 
in  much  singing  and  playing  of  instruments,  and  they  said  that 
they  were  consecrating  the  church.  Mass  had  not  yet  been  said 
in  this  church,  for  it  was  said  in  another  small  church  which  was 
close  to  this,  in  which  was  buried  the  father  of  this  Prester; 
and  he  wished  to  remove  him  to  the  large  church  which  he  had 
ordered  to  be  built  and  had  begun  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  his 
son  had  finished ;  and  they  said  that  it  was  thirteen  years  since 
he  died.  On  the  Sunday,  when  it  was  morning,  they  said  mass 
in  this  church.  This  church  already  has,  at  its  beginning, 
[upwards  of]  400  canons  with  large  revenues,  and  they  will 
increase  like  the  others,  and  they  will  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
On  the  15th  of  the  said  month  we  were  all  summoned,  and  they 
told  us  to  go  to  the  said  church,  where  there  were  more  than 
2000  priests,  and  as  many  zagonais ;  these  were  together  before 
the  principal  doors  of  the  big  church,  and  inside  the  circuit, 
which  is  almost  part  of  it.  The  Prester  John  was  within  curtains 
upon  a  landing  at  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the  principal  door; 
before  him  were  the  said  clergy,  and  they  performed  a  great 
rite,  with  singing,  and  playing  instruments,  and  dancing,  and 
leaping.  When  a  great  part  of  the  rite  had  been  performed,  the 
Prester  sent  to  ask  what  we  thought  of  it.  We  rephed  that 
things  done  for  the  service  of  God  in  His  name  all  seemed  good 
to  us,  and  certainly  they  performed  a  rite  that  was  edifying  to 
see  as  a  thing  done  in  praise  of  God.  Soon  he  again  sent  to  ask 
which  seemed  to  us  the  best  way,  this  or  ours,  and  which 
pleased  us  the  more,  we  were  to  say  which,  and  that  they  would 
take.  Here  we  answered  that  God  would  be  served  in  many 
ways,  and  that  this  rite  seemed  to  us  good,  and  that  also  ours 
seemed  to  us  good,  because  all  was  for  God,  and  the  one  and 

^  This  date  is  correct. 
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the  other  were  done  with  one  object,  namely,  to  serve  God,  and 
obtain  merit  before  Him.  Then  there  came  another  message, 
that  we  were  not  to  keep  anything  back  in  our  hearts,  and  to 
send  and  tell  him  the  truth.  Then  we  sent  word  that  we  had 
already  said  the  truth,  and  that  we  kept  back  nothing  in  our 
hearts;  and  so  we  stayed  there  until  the  end  of  the  rite.  This 
being  ended,  they  ordered  all  the  people  to  go  out  of  the  church, 
and  all  the  clergy,  and  we  also  with  them,  and  they  sent  to 
place  us  on  the  north  side,  and  told  us  to  remain  quiet  there. 
The  clergy  and  people  all  went  to  the  small  church,  where  the 
father  of  this  Prester  was  buried  [which  was  also  to  the  north], 
and  there,  as  many  as  it  would  hold  went  in.  Whilst  we  were 
standing  thus,  not  knowing  why  we  had  been  sent  to  this  place, 
there  passed  between  us  and  the  big  church  all  the  clergy  and 
people  in  a  very  well  ordered  procession,  and  they  brought  the 
bones  of  the  father  of  the  Prester,  and  carried  them  to  the  big 
church;  and  there  came  in  this  procession  the  Abima  Marcos, 
who  was  very  tired,  and  two  men  supported  him  under  the  arms 
because  of  his  great  age.  Moreover,  there  came  in  it  the  Queens, 
that  is,  the  Queen  Elena,  mother  of  the  Prester,  and  the  Queen 
his  wife  ;^  and  each  of  them  with  her  black  canopy  for  mourning, 
because  before  they  had  white  canopies.  All  the  people  also 
were  covered  with  black  cloths,  and  wept  and  gave  loud  cries, 
saying:  Aheto,  aheto,  which  means,  *0  Lord,  O  Lord'.  They  said 
this  so  pathetically,  that  we,  standing  where  we  were,  all  wept. 
The  bier  in  which  the  bones  came  was  under  a  canopy  of  gold 
brocade,  closed  in  with  curtains  of  satin.  So  they  placed  the  said 
canopy  and  bier  in  the  church,  in  the  cross  part,  where  we  stood 
with  the  people  who  could  not  get  into  the  church.  We  came  to 
this  service  at  sunrise,  and  we  went  away  by  night  with 
[innumerable]  torches. 

^  Eleni,  wife  of  Ba'eda  Maryam,  was  Lebna  Dengel's  step-grand- 
mother (see  Introduction,  p.  14).  His  wife  was  Sabla  Wangel. 
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Chapter  CI.  Of  the  conversation  which  the  Ambassador  had  with 
the  Prester  about  carpets,  and  how  the  Prester  ordered  for  us  an 
evening's  entertainment  and  banquet. 

On  17  January,  the  Prester  John  sent  to  call  us  [very  early], 
and  we  all  went  with  the  Ambassador,  both  Portuguese  and 

J  Franks;  and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  near  the  tents,  the  Prester 
sent  to  ask  how  much  carpets  of  twenty  spans  cost  in  Portugal. 
The  Ambassador  sent  him  word  that  he  was  not  a  merchant, 
nor  were  those  who  came  with  him,  and  that  he  did  not  know 

y  for  certain  what  they  cost.  They  again  came  to  say  that  a  carpet 
of  twenty  covados  had  been  brought  from  Cairo  for  four  ounces 
of  gold.  The  Ambassador  replied  that  he  thought  in  Portugal 
it  would  cost  twenty  [gold]  cruzados.  Then  they  came  with 
another  question,  whether  there  were  in  Portugal  carpets  of 
twenty  or  thirty  covados.  The  Ambassador  sent  word  that  there 

y  were.  Then  they  returned  to  ask  whether,  if  he  sent  gold  to  the 
Captain  Major,  he  would  send  him  these  carpets,  and  if  he  would 
send  him  enough  to  carpet  the  whole  of  that  church.  The 

^  Ambassador  sent  word  that  he  would  send  him  enough  for  a 
1000  such  churches.  Yet  again  he  sent  to  ask,  if  they  would  send 
those  carpets  if  he  sent  gold.  They  answered  him  that  whatever 
His  Highness  sent  to  ask  for  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  or  his 
great  Captain,  all  should  be  sent  him  in  perfection,  as  His 
Highness  would  see  from  the  things  that  he  might  have  need  of. 
He  ceased  about  the  carpets,  and  sent  to  ask  if  there  was  anyone 
in  Portugal  who  could  read  Arabic  writing  and  Abyssinian 
writing.  They  answered  that  all  interpreters  were  to  be  found 
in  Portugal.  He  sent  word  that  he  well  believed  that  there 
would  be  such  in  Portugal,  but  who  would  read  those  letters  at 
sea.  They  replied  that  at  sea  there  were  a  great  many  Arabs 
and  Abyssinians  who  were  continually  sailing  in  the  ships  of 
the  King  of  Portugal;  and  that  the  Moors  stole  away  Abys- 
sinians from  their  country,  and  went  to  sell  them  in  Arabia  and 
Persia,  and  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  to  the  Portuguese.  And  the 
Portuguese,  whenever  they  took  Moors  prisoners,  were  sure  to 
find  among  them  many  Abyssinians.  They  free  them  at  once, 
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and  clothe  and  treat  them  very  well,  because  they  know  they 
are  Christians;  and  that  we  had  brought  here  Jorge  [di  Breu],^ 
the  interpreter,  whom  His  Highness  knew  well,  who  had  been 
rescued  from  captivity  from  a  Moor  of  Hormuz,  and  he  could 
tell  His  Highness  how  he  got  there.  The  Prester  then  ordered 
him  to  be  asked  how  he  went  from  these  countries  to  Hormuz. 
He  replied  that  a  man  who  was  a  Moor  and  had  become 
Christian  as  a  trick,  had  sold  him  to  the  Moors,  and  they 
carried  him  to  Hormuz,  and  he  had  stayed  there  until  Father 
Francisco  Alvarez,  who  came  there,  took  him  from  captivity, 
and  did  and  still  does  to  him  many  kindnesses:  and  so  also 
[many]  other  Abyssinians  that  they  take  from  the  Moors  who 
keep  them  captive.  Upon  this  he  sent  to  ask  if  we  wished  to 
eat:  we  replied  that  we  kissed  the  hands  of  His  Highness,  and 
that  we  had  already  eaten.  Then  he  had  us  conducted  to  a  tent 
which  had  never  been  pitched  till  then.  It  was  pitched  behind 
the  great  church,  inside  the  circuit;  it  was  a  long  ridge  tent; 
above  it  was  covered  with  [silk]  crosses  of  Christ,  just  like  that  v^ 
which  was  over  the  tank  the  day  of  the  baptism.  The  whole  of 
this  tent  was  spread  with  [very  beautiful]  carpets,  and  it  was 
large  like  a  reception  room,  and  he  sent  to  tell  us  that  for  his 
sake  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  there  and  talk  of  our  affairs. 
While  we  were  in  conversation  they  brought  to  us  many  different 
things  to  eat  and  drink,  among  which  were  many  fowls,  or  their 
skins,  and  they  were  stuffed  with  their  own  meat  without  bones, 
minced  and  pounded  with  spices:  these  skins  of  fowls  had 
nothing  missing  except  the  necks,  and  the  legs  below  the  knee, 
and  they  had  nothing  broken. ^  We  could  not  determine  where 

1  A  mistaken  explanation  in  R;  Abreu  cannot  be  meant. 

2  'When  we  had  been  talking  a  long  time  we  saw  coming  in,  all 
well  arranged,  many  jars  of  wine,  a  big  basket  of  wheat  bread  and 
many  other  dishes,  carried  on  big  platters  made  of  pure  black 
earthenware,  very  handsome  and  well  made,  which  looked  like  black 
amber  [ambra,  elsewhere  used  in  R  for  'jet'].  The  dishes  were  different 
kinds  of  meat,  cooked  in  various  ways,  almost  in  our  style.  Among 
them  were  fowls,  whole,  big,  and  fat,  some  boiled,  and  some  roasted. 
On  as  many  more  platters  came  as  many  more  fowls,  looking  as  they 
always  do,  but  they  were  only  the  skins,  done  like  this.  They  had 
taken  out  the  flesh  and  all  the  bones  very  carefully,  so  that  the  skin 
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or  how  they  had  extracted  the  meat  from  inside,  or  the  skin 
from  the  meat.  This  dish  was  very  good.  There  also  came  large 
dishes  with  boiled  meats  and  other  things  to  eat  of  different 
kinds,  done  in  their  way :  what  was  boiled  was  done  with  much 
butter,  and  the  roast  well  roasted.^  There  were  also  many  jars 
of  wine,  among  which  was  one  very  large  jar  of  crystalline  glass 
(for  the  others  were  of  black  earthenware  [like  black  amber]  ), 
and  with  this  jar  was  a  large  gilt  crystalline  cup,  and  another 
goblet  of  silver,  enamelled  with  four  large  stones  which  looked 
like  sapphires,  placed  in  a  square  [bezel]  on  this  goblet,  which 
was  big  and  beautiful  [with  many  rubies  round].  After  this 
repast  the  Prester  sent  to  tell  us  to  sing  and  dance  after  our 
fashion,  and  to  enjoy  ourselves.  Then  our  people  began  to  sing 
songs  to  a  harpsichord  which  we  had  here,  and  afterwards  dance 
and  sing  all  together.  Some  pages  and  others  were  with  us,  and 
we  heard  others  outside,  as  though  the  Prester  were  there 
[having  come  simply  to  hear  us  and  watch  what  we  did],  and 
also  those  who  were  with  us  declared  that  he  was  there,  and 
that  nothing  improper  ought  to  occur  among  us.  For  this  even- 
ing they  sent  us  twenty-five  big  white  [wax]  candles  and  a 
candlestick  of  iron,  and  a  large  [brass]  tray  on  which  to  set  the 
candlestick,  and  it  had  places  for  holding  as  many  candles  as 
there  were,  for  they  sent  them  according  to  the  number.  We 
were  at  this  party  quite  till  midnight.  Seeing  such  hours  we 
sent  to  ask  leave  to  go,  and  they  gave  it  us.  We  went  to  our 
quarters,  and  the  morning  did  not  delay  long,  for  it  was  very 
late. 

was  not  broken  an3rwhere,  and  had  then  cleverly  cut  up  the  meat, 
mixed  it  with  delicate  spices,  and  stuffed  the  skin  with  it'  (R) . 

^  Then  they  came  with  fat  meat  of  the  larger  animals,  so  skilfully 
cooked  that  we  did  not  know  whether  it  had  been  boiled  or  roasted. 
Then  on  other  platters  were  dishes  of  white  and  coloured  meats, 
made  partly  from  pounded  and  shredded  meat  and  partly  from  little 
birds  and  different  fruits  of  the  country.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
butter  with  some,  with  others  there  was  chicken  fat.  We  wanted  to 
taste  each  one  for  they  seemed  to  us  very  good  and  delicate,  and  we 
were  amazed  to  think  how  they  could  possibly  do  such  delicate 
cooking  here'  (R). 
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Chapter  CII.  How  the  Pr ester  sent  to  call  the  Ambassador  and  all 
those  who  were  with  him,  and  of  what  passed  in  the  great  church. 

On  the  following  day,  28  January/  the  Prester  sent  to  call  us  to 
go  to  the  [big]  church.  We  went,  and  he  ordered  us  to  be  placed 
before  his  curtains,  where  he  was  before,  on  the  top  of  the  steps 
which  make  a  landing  in  front  of  the  principal  door :  and  there 
we  stood.  We  mounted  two  rows  of  the  steps,  and  there  were 
in  the  church  many  more  clergy  than  the  other  time  when  his 
father's  bones  were  moved.  All  these  clergy  did  nothing  but 
sing,  dance,  and  jump,  that  is  to  say,  leaping  upwards. ^  [While 
jumping  like  this  they  constantly  touched  their  feet  with  their 
hands,  first  one,  then  the  other.]  When  we  had  been  a  long  while 
at  this  feast,  he  sent  to  ask  us  if  they  sang  like  that  in  our 
country.  We  answered  no,  because  our  singing  was  very  slow 
and  quiet,  both  the  voice  and  the  movement  of  the  body,  and 
they  did  not  dance  or  leap.  Upon  this  he  sent  to  ask  whether 
as  that  was  not  our  custom  we  thought  theirs  bad.  We  sent 
word  that  the  service  of  God,  in  whatever  manner  it  was  done, 
seemed  to  us  good.  When  this  service  was  ended,  they  began  to 
walk  round  the  church  with  twenty-five  crosses,  and  each 
priest  who  carried  a  cross  carried  a  thurible,  because  they  carry 
the  cross  in  the  left  hand  almost  like  a  staff,  and  the  thurible 
in  the  right.  Others  carried  thuribles  without  crosses,  and  they 
expended  incense  without  stint.  On  the  steps  where  we  stood 
there  were  two  basins  of  brass,  big,  gilt,  engraved,  and  full  of 
incense  [more  highly  perfumed  than  that  used  in  these  countries, 
and  each  time  they  passed  they  threw  a  large  quantity  into  the 
thuribles,]  and  at  each  turn  they  took  they  whirled  round  rich 
vestments  and  cloaks  made  according  to  their  custom ;  and  also 

^  A  misprint  for  18  January. 

2  Dancing  by  the  dahtard  is  a  normal  part  of  the  Ethiopian  church 
ritual.  The  dahtard  'will  remain  outside  in  the  Choir,  striking  the 
drum  and  sistrum  and  clapping  his  hands  and  singing  the  qiniei 
[qene,  'hymn']  in  honour  of  the  tabot'  (Walker,  p.  115).  Bahrey 
describes  the  dahtard  as  'those  who  study  the  holy  books  and  all 
works  relating  to  the  occupations  of  the  clergy;  they  clap  their 
hands  and  stamp  their  feet  during  divine  service'  [SRE,  p.  125). 
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some  of  those  who  sang  and  danced  had  such  vestments.  There 
were  in  this  rite  many  mitres  made  in  their  style.  They  told  us 
to  move  from  the  place  where  we  stood  to  another  side  of  the 
church,  on  the  Epistle  side;  and  in  that  part,  at  the  transept 
door,  were  the  Queens,  the  mother  and  wife  of  the  Prester, 
each  in  her  white  canopy.  Whilst  we  were  in  front  of  them, 
where  they  had  assigned  us  to  stand,  they  sent  to  ask  of  what 
metal  were  the  patens  of  the  chalices  in  our  country.  We  replied 
that  they  were  of  gold  or  of  silver.  They  sent  to  ask  why  we 
did  not  make  them  of  any  other  metal.  We  answered  that  it 
would  not  be  right  if  they  were  of  other  metal,  because  other 
metals  are  base  and  produce  rust  and  verdigris  and  other 
impurities.  Still  they  came  with  another  message  to  know 
whether  this  was  done  economically  if  there  was  plenty  of  gold 
and  silver  there.  They  had  for  answer  that  it  was  done  for  clean- 
hness  and  to  do  what  was  right,  and  that  if  they  did  it  out  of 
economy  they  would  not  make  them  of  tin  or  lead^  or  copper, 
which  were  cheap  metals.  Here  we  knew  how  the  Prester  put 
these  questions,  because  he  had  moved  from  his  curtains  inside 
the  church,  and  had  come  to  the  canopy  of  his  wife,  which  was 
fixed  in  the  side  door:  and  he  also  sent  to  ask  how  many 
chalices  each  church  had  in  Portugal.  We  answered  that  there 
were  monasteries  and  [rich]  churches  there  which  had  200,  and 
no  church,  however  poor,  had  less  than  three  or  four  chalices, 
and  upwards.  He  sent  to  ask  what  was  the  name  of  the  church 
or  monastery  which  had  200.  We  told  him  that  many  possessed 
that  number,  principally  a  monastery  named  Batalha.  He  sent 
to  ask  why  it  was  called  Batalha.  We  said  because  the  King  of 
Portugal  had  won  a  battle  there  [against  a  Moorish  King], 2  and 
had  ordered  this  monastery  to  be  built  [as  a  memorial],  and 
its  patron  is  Our  Lady :  and  because  he  had  a  monastery  in  the 
kingdom  of  Amara,  for  that  reason  he  asked  this  question,  and 
in  this  kingdom  there  was  no  other  called  Battle,  because  in 

^  O  2789,  n.  28  has:  The  Ethiopians  say  that  in  Ethiopia  they  do 
not  make  chalices  of  lead'. 

2  The  famous  monastery  of  Batalha  in  Portugal  commemorates 
the  Battle  of  Aljubarrota  (1385),  a  victory  over  the  Castilians,  not 
the  Moors.  The  mistake  in  R  must  be  an  interpolation  by  an  Italian 
translator. 
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former  times  a  Neguz  had  there  conquered  certain  Moorish 
kings,  and  had  built  this  monastery  in  honour  of  Our  Lady. 
He  sent  to  ask  how  many  kings  he  buried  in  the  monastery  of 
Batalha.  We  told  him  that  four  lay  there  and  one  prince,  and 
many  Infantes,  and  that  other  kings  lie  buried  in  other  rich 
monasteries  and  cathedrals  in  the  kingdoms  of  Portugal,  in 
splendid  tombs.  Upon  this  he  sent  to  tell  us  to  go  and  say  our 
mass  because  midday  was  approaching,  which  was  the  hour 
at  which  we  used  to  say  it. 


Chapter  CHI.  How  the  Ambassador  and  all  the  Franks  went  to 
visit  theAhima,  and  of  what  passed  between  them. 

On  29  January,  the  Ambassador  with  all  the  Franks,  both  the 
Portuguese  and  those  that  were  here  before,  went  to  see  the 
Abima  Marcos  at  his  quarters,  because  as  yet  the  Ambassador 
had  not  spoken  to  him.  We  found  him,  as  I  usually  did,  on  his 
catre.  The  Ambassador  attempted  to  kiss  his  hand,  but  he  would 
not  give  it,  and  gave  him  the  cross  which  he  always  holds  in 
his  hand  to  kiss,  and  also  to  all  those  who  went  with  him.  When 
the  Ambassador  was  seated,  he  told  the  Abima  how  he  came  to 
visit  him  on  behalf  of  the  great  Captain  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  that  he  should  pardon  him  for  not  having  visited  him  sooner, 
and  that  he  had  not  visited  him,  because  they  had  not  given 
him  a  chance  to  visit  anybody.  The  Abima  answered  that  he 
should  not  be  surprised  at  that,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  this 
Court  that  they  did  not  allow  any  foreigner  to  go  to  anybody's 
house,  and  that  the  Prester  did  not  do  this  but  the  great  men 
of  the  Court  who  were  bad  did  it ;  and  that  the  Prester  was  a 
good  and  holy  man.  The  Ambassador  said  to  the  Abima  that  the 
great  Captain  sent  him  to  kiss  his  hands,  and  that  he  com- 
mended himself  to  him  in  his  prayers,  and  he  entreated  him  to 
strengthen  the  Prester  John,  so  that  he  should  be  heartened  to 
join  his  people  with  those  of  the  King  of  Portugal  to  destroy 
Meca,  and  cast  out  from  it  the  Moors  and  the  evil  sect  of  Mafa- 
mede.  The  Abima  answered  that  he  would  do  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  the  Prester  John  was  already  heartened 
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not  only  to  destroy  the  house  of  Meca,  but  to  take  the  holy 
house  of  Jerusalem  [and  all  the  Holy  Land] ;  and  so  they  found 
it  in  their  writings  that  the  Franks  would  join  with  the  Abys- 
sinians,  and  would  destroy  Meca  and  would  take  the  holy 
house :  and  he  always  had  asked  God  to  show  him  the  Franks, 
and  that  God  had  granted  this  to  him,  and  for  this  he  gave 
Him  great  thanks;  and  that  here  was  the  Portuguese  Pero  de 
Covilham,  who  spoke  the  language  between  us  and  them;  and 
many  times  he  had  said  to  him:  'Cide^  Petrus  do  not  be  vexed, 
for  in  your  days  the  people  of  your  country  will  come  to  this 
country  and  to  these  kingdoms:  and  now  you  have  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  God.'  The  Ambassador  further  said  to  the 
Abima  that  the  King  of  Portugal  had  been  informed  of  [his 
kindness  and]  his  holiness  by  Matthew  his  brother,  and  by  other 
persons,  and  therefore  he  sent  to  entreat  him  to  make  the  Prester 
be  firm  and  constant  in  this  enterprise,  [of  pursuing  and  destroy- 
ing the  Moors]  as  was  to  be  hoped  from  such  men  as  they  were. 
The  Abima  answered  that  he  was  not  holy,  but  was  a  poor 
sinner,  and  Matthew  was  not  his  brother,  but  he  had  been  a 
merchant  and  a  friend  of  his,  and  that  going  on  his  journey 
with  a  lie,  it  had  been  ordained  by  God  that  he  should  after- 
wards do  such  great  service  and  profitable  work;  and  as  to 
heartening  the  Prester,  it  was  unnecessary,  for  he  was  so  strong 
and  valiant  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  so  resolved  to  destroy 
the  Mourama,^  that  he  could  not  be  more  so ;  and  he,  the  Abima, 
had  told  him  of  the  greatness  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  of 
the  great  name  he  has  in  Cairo  and  all  Alexandria,  and  that  he 
ought  to  give  many  thanks  to  the  Lord  God  for  making  him  a 
friend  of  and  known  to  so  great  a  King  as  is  the  King  of 
Portugal;  and  that  the  Prester  had  much  information  about 
this,  and  was  very  joyful  on  that  account:  and  the  Abima  still 
trusted  in  God,  that  he  should  see  the  great  Captain  of  the 
King  of  Portugal  in  the  fortresses  of  Zeila  and  Macua,  which 
would  be  built  for  the  service  of  God.  Many  other  things  having 
passed  he  gave  us  leave,  and  we  went  away. 

^  Arabic  sayyidl,  'sir'.  This  word  was  comically  misunderstood  by 
the  Italian  translator;  R  has  sopporta  Pietro. 
2  i.e.  Islam,  as  opposed  to  Christendom. 
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Chapter  CIV.  How  Pero  de  Covilham,  a  Portuguese,  is  in  the 
country  of  the  Pr ester,  and  how  he  came  there,  and  why  he  was  sent. 

I  have  sometimes  spoken  of  Pero  de  Covilham,  a  Portuguese, 
who  is  in  this  country,  and  have  quoted  him,  and  shall  go  on 
quoting  him,  as  he  is  an  honourable  person  of  merit  and  credit 
[with  the  Prester  John  and  all  the  Court],  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  it  should  be  told  how  he  came  to  this  country,  and  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  it  as  is  fit,  and  of  what  he  told  me  about 
himself.  Firstly,  I  say  that  he  is  my  spiritual  son,  and  he  told 
me  in  confession,  and  out  of  it,  how  thirty-three  years  had 
passed  that  he  had  not  confessed,  because  he  said  in  this  country 
they  do  not  keep  the  secret  of  confession,  and  he  only  went  to 
the  church  and  there  confessed  his  sins  to  God.^ 

Besides,  he  related  to  me  the  beginning  of  his  life.  First,  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Covilham^  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Portugal,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  gone  to  Castile  to  live  with 
Dom  Afonso,  Duke  of  Seville,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
between  Portugal  and  Castile  he  had  come  with  Joam  de 
Guzmam,  brother  of  the  said  Duke,  to  Portugal.^  This  Dom 
Joam  had  given  him  to  Dom  Afonso,  the  King  of  Portugal,* 
as  a  groom  of  the  spurs,  and  he  soon  took  him  as  his  squire, 
and  he  served  with  arms  and  horse  in  the  said  wars,  and  went 
with  the  King  to  France.  When  the  King  Dom  Afonso  died  he 
stayed  with  the  King  Dom  Joam  his  son,*  whom  he  served  as 
squire  of  the  guard  until  the  treasons,®  when  the  King  sent  him 
to  go  about  Castile,  because  he  could  speak  Castilian  well,  in 

1  O  2789,  n.  21  has:  The  Ethiopians  say  that  it  is  their  custom  to 
hear  the  confession  with  the  greatest  secrecy'. 

2  Covilha,  in  the  province  of  Beira  Baixa. 

^  As  the  Conde  de  Ficalho  observes  [Viagens  de  Pedro  da  Covilhan, 
pp.  36,  37),  there  was  at  this  time  no  Duke  of  Seville,  though  the  title 
was  popularly  given  to  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  first  Duke, 
Don  Juan  Alfonso  de  Guzman,  died  in  December  1468 ;  the  second 
Duke  was  his  son  Don  Enrique.  Don  Juan  was  Enrique's  brother. 

*  Afonso  V,  1438-81.  *  Joao  II,  1481-95. 

®  i.e.  the  events  connected  with  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  Duke 
of  Bragan^a  for  treason  (1484).  Upon  his  arrest  his  brother  the 
Marquis  of  Montemor  and  the  Count  of  Faro  fled  to  Castile. 
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order  to  learn  who  were  the  gentlemen  who  were  resorting 
thither.  When  he  came  from  Castile,  the  King  Dom  Joam  sent 
him  to  Barbary  to  buy  alamheis  and  to  make  peace  with  the 
King  of  Tremezem;^  and  returning  he  was  again  sent  to  Bar- 
bary, to  Moly  Belagegi,2  he  who  sent  the  bones  of  the  Infante 
Dom  Fernando.^  On  this  journey  he  carried  goods  of  the  King 
Dom  Manuel,  who  was  then  Duke,*  to  buy  horses  for  him, 
because  the  King  Dom  Joam  wanted  to  give  him  an  estabhsh- 
ment,  and  one  Pero  Afonso,  a  farrier,  an  inhabitant  of  Tomar, 
was  going  to  inspect  the  horses.  When  he  came  from  Barbary 
this  time,  one  Afonso  de  Payva,  a  native  of  the  town  of  Castel 
Branco,^  was  under  orders  to  come  to  these  parts,  and  they 
waited  for  Pero  de  Covilham  so  as  to  come  together.^  When  he 
arrived,  the  King  spoke  to  him  in  great  secrecy,  telling  him  that 
he  expected  a  great  service  of  him,  because  he  had  always 
found  him  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  and  fortunate  in  his  acts 

1  Tlemcen  (Tilimsan)  in  Algeria.  R  has :  'Barbary,  where  he  spent 
some  time  and  learnt  Arabic.  Then  he  was  sent  to  make  peace  with 
the  King  of  Trimisen'.  Alamheis  are  coloured  striped  blankets;  they 
were  bought  by  the  Portuguese  at  Oran,  the  port  of  Tlemcen,  and 
other  places  in  North  Africa  and  were  used  for  barter  in  the  Guinea 
trade  (see  R.  Ricard,  Etudes  sur  Vhistoire  des  portugais  au  Maroc, 
pp.  81-114).  The  King  of  Tlemcen  was  Abu  'Abdallah  Muhammad 
al-Mutawakkil ;  Ricard  suggests  that  Covilha's  negotiations  with  him 
may  have  been  connected  with  Hispano-Portuguese  rivalry. 

2  Identified  by  G.-S.  Colin  (Ricard,  p.  84)  with  Abu'l  Hajjaj 
Yusuf  al-Wattasi,  who  captured  Fez  in  147 1-2. 

3  The  'Holy  Infant',  son  of  Joao  I ;  after  the  Portuguese  attack  on 
Tangier  (1437)  he  was  retained  by  the  Moors  as  a  hostage  for  the 
surrender  of  Ceuta,  to  which  the  Portuguese  had  been  forced  to  agree. 
Ceuta  was  not  ceded  and  he  died  a  captive.  When  the  Portuguese  took 
Arzila  in  1471  they  captured  certain  members  of  the  WattasI  family 
and  the  return  of  Dom  Fernando's  remains  was  made  a  condition  of 
their  release. 

*  i.e.  the  Duke  of  Beja. 

^  Castelo  Branco  in  Beira  Baixa  is  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Covilha. 

6  'When  he  returned  he  found  that  the  King  Don  Giovanni,  wishing 
that  his  caravels  should  somehow  find  the  spices,  had  decided  to  send 
people  overland  to  discover  what  could  be  done.  Alphonso  di  Paiva, 
a  very  experienced  man  who  spoke  Arabic  well,  had  been  chosen  for 
this  undertaking'  (R). 
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and  services   [and  because  he  knew  Arabic  well];  and  this 
service  was  that  he  and  another  companion,  who  was  named 
Afonso  de  Payva,  should  both  go  to  discover  and  learn  about 
the  Prester  John  [and  whether  he  bordered  on  the  sea,]  and 
where  [pepper  and]  cinnamon  is  to  be  found,  and  the  other 
spices  which  from  these  parts  went  to  Venice  through  the 
countries  of  the  Moors:  and  that  already  he  had  sent  on  this 
journey  a  man  of  the  house  of  Monterio,  and  a  friar  named 
Fray  Antonio,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  and  that  they  had  both 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  had  turned  back  there  saying  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  go  to  those  countries  without  knowing 
Arabic,  and  therefore  [,  as  he  knew  Arabic  well]  he  requested 
Pero  de  Covilham  to  accept  this  journey  [to  do  it  as  a  special 
service,  promising  so  to  reward  him  that  he  would  be  a  great 
man  in  his  Kingdom  and  all  his  people  should  ever  live  in 
contentment,]  and  to  do  this  service  with  the  said  Afonso  de 
Payva.  To  which  Pero  de  Covilham  answered  that  he  [kissed 
His  Majesty's  hands  for  the  favour  he  showed  him,   and] 
regretted  that  his  capacity  was  not  as  great  as  his  desire  to 
serve  His  Highness,  and  that  [as  a  faithful  servant]  he  accepted 
the  journey  with  alacrity.  They  were  dispatched  at  Santarem 
on  7  May  1487;  King  Dom  Manuel,  who  was  then  Duke,  was 
present,  and  gave  them  a  chart,  taken  from  the  map  of  the 
world,  and  the  Licentiate  Calgadilha,  who  is  Bishop  of  Viseu,^ 
and  the  doctor  Mestre  Rodrigo,  inhabitant  of  Pedras  negras, 
and  the  doctor  Mestre  Moyses  at  that  time  a  Jew,  had  gone  to 
make  this  map,  and  it  had  been  made  [very  secretly]  in  the  house 
of  Pero  d'Alcagova.  [All  these  showed  as  well  as  they  could  how 
they  would  have  to  set  about  going  and  finding  the  countries 
the  spices  came  from,  and  how  one  of  them  could  go  to  Ethiopia 
to  see  the  Prester  John's  country  and  see  whether  in  his  seas 
there  was  any  knowledge  of  a  passage  to  the  western  seas,  for 
these  doctors  said  they  had  found  some  memorial  or  other 

^  Dom  Diogo  Ortiz  de  Vilhegas,  called  Cal9adilha  after  his  birth- 
place in  Leon,  a  celebrated  cosmographer,  made  Bishop  of  Viseu 
in  1507.  The  word  'is'  suggests  that  Alvares  wrote  this  part  of  his 
book  in  Ethiopia,  for  Calgadilha  was  still  Bishop  when  he  left 
Portugal  in  1515  but  died  in  1517,  ten  years  before  Alvares  returned. 
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about  that.]  The  King  gave  four  hundred  cruzados  for  the 
expenses  of  both  of  them,  which  he  gave  out  of  the  chest  of  the 
expenses  of  the  garden  of  Almeirim,  the  King  Dom  Manuel, 
then  Duke,  being  present  at  all  this.  The  King  Dom  Joam  also 
gave  him  a  letter  of  credence  for  all  the  lands  and  countries  in 
the  world,^  so  that  in  case  they  saw  themselves  in  danger  or 
need,  by  this  letter  of  the  King's  they  might  get  help :  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Duke  he  gave  them  his  blessing.  They  took 
their  expenses  from  the  said  four  hundred  cruzados,  and  the  rest 
they  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bertolameu  [Marchioni],  a  Floren- 
tine, to  be  given  to  them  in  Valencia.  Setting  out  [from 
Lisbon],  they  travelled  and  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Domini:  and  they  transferred  their  balance  from 
Barcelona  to  Naples,  and  they  were  at  Naples  on  St  John's  day, 
and  their  balance  was  cashed  for  them  by  the  sons  of  Cosmo  de 
Medicis;^  and  from  there  they  passed  to  Rhodes;  and  he  says 
that  at  this  time  there  were  not  more  than  two  Portuguese  in 
Rhodes,  one  was  named  Frey  Gongalo,  and  the  other  Frey 
Fernando,  and  they  lodged  with  these.  From  here  they  passed 
over  to  Alexandria  in  a  ship  of  Bartolameu  de  Paredes :  and  in 
order  to  pass  as  merchants,  they  bought  a  great  deal  of  honey, 
and  they  arrived  at  Alexandria.  Here  both  the  companions  feD 
ill  of  fevers;  and  all  their  honey  was  taken  by  the  Naibre^  of 
Alexandria,  thinking  that  they  were  dying,  and  God  gave  them 
health,  and  they  paid  them  as  they  liked.  Here  they  bought 
other  merchandise  and  went  to  Cairo.  Here  they  remained  until 
they  found  some  Mogarabiis*  of  Fez  and  Tremegem,  who  were 
going  to  Adem,  and  they  went  with  them  [by  land]  to  Toro, 
and  there  they  embarked  and  went  to  Quaquem,  which  is  on  the 

1 'the  Levant' (R). 

2  The  only  son  of  Cosimo  de'  Medici  known  to  have  been  alive  in 
1487,  his  legitimized  bastard  the  Protonotary  Carlo,  cannot  be 
meant  here.  The  head  of  the  family  was  his  grandson,  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  The  plural  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  his  brother 
Giuliano  had  been  associated  with  him  until  his  murder  in  1478. 

^  Arabic  nd'ib,  'delegate',  hence  'governor',  i.e.  delegate  of  the 
Sultan. 

*  Arabic  Maghribz,  inhabitant  of  the  Maghrib,  a  term  applied  to 
North  Africa  west  of  the  Libyan  desert. 
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coast  of  Abyssinia;  and  thence  they  went  to  Adem,  and 
because  it  was  the  time  of  the  monsoon  [when  navigation  is 
impossible  in  these  seas],  the  companions  separated,  and 
Afonso  de  Paiva  set  out  for  the  country  of  Ethiopia,  and  Pero 
de  Covilham  [decided]  for  India  [when  the  time  for  saiHng  came,] 
agreeing  that  at  a  certain  time  they  should  both  meet  in  Cairo 
to  come  and  give  the  King  an  account  of  what  they  had  found. 
And  Pero  de  Covilham  went  away  and  came  to  Cananor,^ 
and  thence  to  Calecut.  [He  saw  the  great  quantity  of  ginger 
and  pepper  that  originated  there  and  heard  that  the  cloves 
and  cinnamon  were  brought  from  distant  countries.]  From  there 
he  turned  back  to  Goa,  and  went  to  Hormuz,  and  returned 
to  Toro^  and  Cairo  [where  he  spent  a  long  while]  in  search  of  his 
companion,  and  he  found  that  he  was  dead.  When  he  was  about 
to  set  out  on  the  way  to  Portugal,  he  had  news  that  there  were 
two  Portuguese  Jews  who  were  going  about  looking  for  him; 
and  by  great  cunning^  they  knew  each  other,  and  when  they 
had  met,  they  gave  him  letters  from  the  King  of  Portugal.  These 
Jews  were  named,  one  Rabi  Abraam,  who  was  a  native  of  Beja, 
the  other,  Josef,  a  native  of  Lamego,  and  he  was  a  shoemaker. 
This  shoemaker  had  been  in  Babilonia,  and  had  heard  news  or 
information  of  the  city  of  Hormuz,  and  had  related  it  to  the 
King  Dom  Joam,  with  which  information,  he  said,  the  King 
had  been  very  pleased.*  And  Rabi  Abraam  had  sworn  to  the 

1  On  the  west  coast  of  India,  between  Mangalore  and  Cochin. 

2  'Having  learnt  about  some  other  things  he  went  by  ship  towards 
the  Red  Sea  and  embarked  at  Zeila.  With  some  Moorish  merchants 
he  wanted  to  traverse  those  seas  of  Ethiopia  which  had  been  shown 
him  on  the  chart  at  Lisbon  as  something  he  should  do  all  he  could 
to  explore.  He  went  so  far  that  at  last  he  reached  the  town  of 
Cef ala  [Sof ala] .  There  he  learnt  from  sailors  and  some  Arabs  that  the 
whole  coast  to  the  west  could  be  navigated  and  that  its  end  was  not 
known;  also  that  there  was  a  very  big  and  very  rich  island  which 
had  over  900  miles  of  coast  that  they  called  the  Island  of  the  Moon 
[Madagascar].  Having  learnt  these  things  he  joyfully  decided  to 
return  to  Caiero.  So  he  came  again  to  Zeila,  and  from  there  went  on 
to  Adem,  and  then  to  Tor'  (R). 

3  'by  chance'  (R). 

*  'Having  formerly  been  in  Persia  and  in  Bagader  [Baghdad], 
they  told  the  King  many  splendid  things  they  had  learnt  about  the 
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King  that  he  would  not  return  to  Portugal  without  seeing  Hor- 
muz  with  his  own  eyes.  When  the  letters  had  been  given  and 
read,  their  contents  were,  that  if  all  the  things  for  which  they 
had  come  were  seen,  found,  and  known,  that  they  should  return 
and  welcome,  and  they  should  receive  many  favours:  and  if 
all  were  not  found  and  discovered,  they  were  to  send  word  of 
what  they  had  found,  and  to  labour  to  learn  the  rest :  and  chiefly 
they  were  to  go  and  see  and  learn  about  the  great  King  Prester 
John,  and  to  show  the  city  of  Hormuz  to  the  Rabi  Abraam. 
Besides  the  letters,  these  Jews  required  Pero  de  Covilham  to  go 
and  learn  about  the  Prester  John,  and  show  the  city  of  Hormuz 
to  the  Rabi  Abraam.  Here  he  at  once  wrote  by  the  shoemaker 
of  Lamego,  how  he  had  discovered  cinnamon  and  pepper  in  the 
city  of  Calecut,  and  that  cloves  came  from  beyond,  but  that  all 
could  be  had  there;  and  that  he  had  been  in  the  said  cities  of 
Cananor,  Calecut,  and  Goa,  all  on  the  coast,  and  to  this  they 
could  well  navigate  by  their  coast  and  the  seas  of  Guinea, 
making  for  the  coast  of  Cofala,^  to  which  he  had  also  gone,  or 
a  great  island  which  the  Moors  call  the  Island  of  the  Moon;^ 
they  say  that  it  has  300  leagues  of  coast,  and  that  from  each 
of  these  lands  one  could  fetch  the  coast  of  Calecut.^  Having 

spices  and  the  riches  found  in  the  island  of  Ormuz,  which  gave  the 
King  very  great  pleasure.  He  wanted  them  to  return  and  see  for 
themselves,  but  first  meet  with  Pietro  di  Coviglian  and  with 
Alphonso ;  he  knew  they  were  to  meet  each  other  again  in  Caiero  at 
a  specified  time'  (R) . 

1  Sofala,  on  the  coast  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south-east  of  Beira.  At  this  time  it  was  the  most  southerly 
port  on  the  African  coast  that  was  regularly  visited  by  Arab  traders. 
Its  gold  trade  was  of  importance. 

2  The  Arabic  name  for  Madagascar,  which  is  almost  1000  miles 
long. 

^  'Pietro  di  Coviglian  therefore  decided  to  inform  the  King  about 
all  that  he  had  seen  along  the  coast  of  Calicut,  and  about  the  spices, 
and  Ormuz,  and  the  coast  of  Ethiopia,  and  Cefala,  and  the  big 
island,  saying  finally  that  his  caravels,  which  were  accustomed  to  sail 
to  Guinea,  if  they  navigated  along  the  coast  and  asked  for  the  coast 
of  that  island  and  of  Cefala,  could  easily  penetrate  to  those  eastern 
seas  and  reach  the  coast  of  Calicut,  for  it  was  sea  all  the  way,  as  he 
had  learned.  He  would  go  back  to  Ormuz  with  Rabi  Abraham,  and 
after  his  return  would  go  to  find  the  Prester  John  whose  country 
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sent  this  message  to  the  King  by  the  Jew  of  Lamego,  Pero  de 
Covilham  went  with  the  other  Jew  of  Beja  to  Adem,  and  thence 
to  Hormuz,  and  left  him  there/  and  turned  back  and  came 
to  see  Juda  and  Meca  and  Almedina,  where  Hes  buried  the 
gancarram,^  and  from  thence  to  Mount  Sinay.  Having  seen  all 
well  he  again  embarked  at  Toro  and  went  till  he  was  outside 
the  Strait  to  the  city  of  Zeila,  and  thence  travelled  by  land  until 
he  reached  the  Prester  John,  who  is  very  near  to  Zeila  ;^  and 
he  came  to  the  Court,  and  gave  his  letters  to  the  King  Alexander, 
who  was  then  reigning,  and  he  said  that  he  received  them  with 
much  pleasure  and  joy,  and  said  that  he  would  send  him  to  his 
country  with  much  honour.  About  this  time  he  died,  and  his 
brother  Nahum  reigned,  who  also  received  him  with  much 
favour,  and  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  he  would  not  give  it. 
And  Nahum  died,  and  his  son  David  reigned,  who  now  reigns; 
and  he  says  he  also  asked  him  for  leave  and  he  would  not  give 
it,  saying  that  he  had  not  come  in  his  time,  and  his  predecessors 
had  given  him  lands  and  lordships  to  rule  and  enjoy,  and  that 
leave  he  could  not  give  him,  and  so  he  remained.  [He  was  given 
a  wife  with  very  great  riches  and  possessions.  He  had  sons  by 
her  and  we  saw  them.  In  our  time,  when  he  saw  that  we  wanted 
to  leave,  a  passionate  desire  to  return  to  his  country  came  upon 
him.  He  went  to  ask  leave  of  the  Prester  and  we  went  with  him 

extended  to  above  the  Red  Sea'  (R).  It  is  not  known  whether  either 
of  the  Jews  or  Covilha's  letter  reached  Portugal.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  possible  influence  of  this  letter  on  the 
actions  of  Vasco  da  Gama. 

^  'He  went  again  to  the  island  of  Ormuz  with  the  Jew,  and  they 
returned  to  Adem.  He  wanted  him  to  go  and  give  the  King  an  account 
of  how  he  had  seen  the  island  of  Ormuz  with  his  own  eyes'  (R) . 

2  The  leg-bone  [i.e.  of  Muhammad],  supposed  by  popular  super- 
stition in  Spain  to  be  buried  in  the  great  mosque  of  Cordova' 
(Stanley's  note).  The  word  is  better  known  in  its  Spanish  form, 
zancarron.  Here  the  reference  is  to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  Muham- 
mad at  Medina.  Covilha  is  among  the  first  explorers  known  to  have 
visited  Mecca.  The  reference  to  the  gancarrdo  at  Medina  is  significant. 
It  was  then  commonly  beheved  in  Europe  that  Muhammad's  tomb 
was  at  Mecca  and  was  the  object  of  the  Moslem  pilgrimage. 

^  The  distance  is  a  mere  250  miles  or  so.  R  has :  'the  Court  of  the 
Prester  John  which  was  then  not  very  far  from  Zeila'. 
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and  we  urged  it  with  great  insistence  and  begged  it  of  him.  Yet 
no  order  for  it  was  ever  given.]  This  Pero  de  Covilham  is  a  man 
[of  great  wit  and  inteUigence  and  there  is  no  one  else  hke  him 
at  Court;  he  is  one]  who  knows  all  the  languages  that  can  be 
spoken,  both  of  Christians,  Moors,  [Abyssinians]  and  heathens, 
and  who  got  to  know  all  the  things  for  which  he  was  sent;  he 
gives  an  account  of  them  as  though  he  had  them  present  before 
him.  [For  this  reason  he  is  much  liked  by  the  Prester  and  all 
the  Court.]! 


Chapter  CV.  How  the  Prester  John  determined  to  write  to  the  King 
and  to  the  Captain  Major,  and  how  he  behaved  with  the  Ambassador 
and  with  the  Franks  who  were  in  his  country,  and  the  decision 
about  departure. 

I  return  to  our  journey,  or  history  of  us  who  were  in  the  tent  in 
which  they  gave  us  a  banquet.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Prester  John's  clerks  never  stopped  writing  the  letters  which 
we  were  to  carry  for  the  King  of  Portugal  and  his  Captain  Major : 
and  they  spent  a  long  time  over  them,  because  their  custom  is 
not  to  write  to  one  another,  and  their  messages,  communica- 
tions, and  embassies,  are  all  by  word  of  mouth.  With  us  they 
began  to  get  the  habit  of  writing,  and  when  they  were  writing, 

!  Correa  (vol.  iii,  pp.  28-30)  gives  a  slightly  different  account  of 
Covilha's  journey.  Disguised  as  a  'Moor'  or  a  Jew  he  reached  Cairo, 
then  in  the  service  of  a  merchant  went  to  Ormuz  by  caravan,  and 
then  to  Calicut.  He  was  in  Cananor  and  Goa,  and  then,  as  the  paid 
servant  of  another  merchant,  went  to  the  Red  Sea  and  visited 
Mecca.  They  traded  through  the  'countries  of  the  Strait'  and  through 
Egypt  and  so  came  to  Ethiopia.  Here  Covilha  left  the  merchant 
and  went  to  the  Court.  He  showed  the  King  a  copper  plate  on  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  King  Joao  and  'the  Prester'  in  'Chaldean' 
[a  word  sometimes  used  to  mean  Ethiopic].  The  King  was  very 
pleased,  gave  Covilha  great  estates  and  revenues  and  many  vassals, 
but  would  not  let  him  leave.  Instead  he  sent  two  of  his  men  to  Cairo, 
whence  they  were  to  try  to  reach  Portugal.  They  were  not  heard  of 
again.  The  King  said  that  if  Covilha  had  a  son  or  daughter  who 
could  remain  behind  as  a  pledge,  he  would  send  him  with  letters  to 
Portugal.  The  next  King  refused  to  let  him  go,  saying  that  by  now 
King  Joao  must  be  dead. 
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all  the  books  of  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  of  St  Peter,  and  St 
James  were  present,  and  those  that  they  held  to  be  the  most 
learned  studied  them,  and  then  began  to  write  their  letters  in 
their  Abyssinian  language,  and  other  letters  in  Arabic,  and  also 
others  in  our  Portuguese  language,  which  the  monk  who  had 
guided  us  read  in  Abyssinian,  and  Pero  de  Covilham  turned 
them  into  Portuguese,  and  Joam  Escolar,  the  clerk  of  the 
embassy,  wrote  them,  and  I,  by  order  of  the  Prester,  helped  to 
make  the  language  agree, ^  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  translate 
Abyssinian  [which  is  very  difficult  and  is  without  rules]  into 
Portuguese:  thus  the  letters  were  made  for  the  King  our  lord 
in  three  languages,  Abyssinian,  Arabic,  and  Portuguese;  and 
so  for  the  Captain  Major;  and  all  of  them  in  duplicate,  that  is  to 
say,  two  in  Abyssinian,  two  in  Arabic,  and  two  in  Portuguese. 
And  they  go  by  two  ways,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  Abyssinian, 
one  in  Arabic,  and  one  in  Portuguese,  in  one  little  bag  of 
brocade,  and  three  others  of  the  same  sort  in  another  little  bag : 
so  also  those  for  the  Captain  Major  go  in  two  little  bags.  These 
letters  are  all  written  on  sheets  of  parchment. ^  On  Monday,  ii 
February  1521,^  the  Prester  John  sent  to  call  the  Ambassador 
and  all  that  were  with  him,  and  also  the  Franks  who  had  come 
before.  We  had  been  standing  a  long  while  in  front  of  the  doors 
of  his  tent,  when  the  Prester  sent  to  the  Franks  who  had  come 
before  rich  cloths  of  brocade  and  silk,  that  is  to  say,  damask, 
of  which  three  pieces  came,  and  besides  he  sent  thirty  ounces 
of  gold  to  be  divided  amongst  all,  and  they  were  thirteen,  so 
that  each  had  two  ounces  and  four  to  be  divided  amongst  all. 
We,  seeing  how  well  they  did  for  those  Franks,  who  had  come 
to  them  as  runaways,  thought  that  they  would  do  better  for  us, 
and  we  made  sure  that  they  had  prepared  for  us  dresses  of 
brocade.  Messages  were  going  and  coming,  and  during  this  his 
great  Betude,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  left  hand,*  came  and  brought 
to  me  a  cross  of  silver,  and  an  inlaid  pastoral  staff,  saying  that 

^  According  to  Correa  (vol.  iii,  p.  43)  Alvares  knew  the  language 
well,  having  learnt  it  from  Covilha,  who  could  speak  and  write  it 
[i.e.  speak  Amharic  and  write  Ethiopia]. 

2  For  these  letters,  see  below  pp.  475, 494.        ^  This  date  is  correct. 

*  The  hehtwadad  of  the  left,  Wasan  Sagad. 
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the  Prester  sent  it  to  me  as  the  title  and  token  of  possession  of 
the  lordship  [of  the  Red  Sea  islands]  which  he  had  given  me. 
[I  thanked  His  Highness  as  well  as  I  could.]  Having  received 
the  cross  and  crozier  we  again  sat  down.  All  the  messages  which 
went  and  came  were  about  friendship  between  the  Ambassador 
and  Jorge  d'Abreu;^  again  another  time  a  message  returned 
that  the  Ambassador  should  be  friendly  with  Jorge  d'Abreu, 
and  that  we  should  all  travel  together  as  we  had  come.  The 
Ambassador  replied  that  he  was  not  going  to  be  his  friend,  nor 
travel  where  he  went,  but  rather  he  begged  of  His  Highness  to 
keep  him  at  his  Court  two  months  after  his  departure,  because 
he  was  trying  to  kill  him.  Upon  this  a  message  came  that  the 
Prester  was  sending  thirty  mules  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  that 
eight  of  these  should  be  given  for  the  baggage  of  Jorge  d'Abreu, 
and  those  who  were  with  him ;  and  saying,  besides,  that  he  sent 
thirty  ounces  of  gold  for  the  Ambassador,  and  fifty  for  those 
who  accompanied  him,  and  that  Jorge  d'Abreu,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  were  to  have  their  share  of  it :  and  that  he  sent 
100  loads  of  flour,  and  as  many  horns  of  mead  for  the  road; 
and  that  we  were  to  be  handed  over  to  certain  Captains,  who 
would  conduct  us  from  one  country  to  another  as  far  as  the  sea ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  one  through  his  own  country :  and  that  they 
were  not  to  injure  the  peasants  who  were  poor,  for  they  had  told 
him  that  when  we  came,  they  destroyed  the  people  of  the 
country:  and  these  Captains  would  give  us  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. Then  we  were  handed  over  to  the  sons  of  the  Cabeata, 
because  we  had  to  travel  a  good  deal  through  the  lands  of  the 
Cabeata,  which  are  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  to  which  the 
bones  of  the  Prester' s  father  were  removed.  And  this  church 
had  from  the  beginning  400  canons,  and  [over  them  is]  a  son 
of  the  Cabeata  [who]  is  licanete,^  which  means  the  oflice  which 

1  The  Prester  had  afterwards  learnt  that  great  enmity  had  arisen 
between  Giorgio  di  Breu  and  our  Ambassador  because  of  words  that 
one  of  them  was  reported  to  have  used  about  the  other.  He  loved  this 
Giorgio  for  being  his  own  Abyssinian  {per  esser  suo  Abissino)  and  a 
person  of  good  intelligence'  (R).  Presumably  the  meaning  is  that 
the  King  loved  him  as  though  he  had  been  an  Ethiopian. 

2  This  seems  to  be  the  Am.  liqennat,  'office  of  a  liq  ,  i.e.  the  controller 
of  the  secular  priests. 
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Caiaphas  held  when  they  brought  Christ  before  him,  that  is  to 
say,  pontiff  or  judge  that  year.  And  the  Cabeata  is  head  in  this 
church,  and  in  the  other  churches  of  this  kingdom,^  which  all 
belong  to  the  kings,  and  his  title  and  style  means  head  over 
the  heads.  And  this  head  is  over  all  hke  a  bishopric. 


Chapter  CVI.  How  the  Pr ester  sent  to  the  Ambassador  thirty 
oitnces  of  gold  and  fifty  for  those  who  were  going  with  him,  and  a 
crown  and  letters  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  letters  for  the 
Captain  Major,  and  how  we  left  the  Court  and  the  road  we  took. 

This  day,  in  the  afternoon,  there  came  to  our  tent  thirty 
ounces  of  gold  for  the  Ambassador  and  fifty  for  us:  and  with 
them  came  a  large  crown  of  gold  and  silver  which  belonged  to 
the  Prester  John;  and  its  value  is  not  so  great  as  its  size.  It  was 
brought  in  a  round  basket  lined  inside  with  cloth  and  outside 
with  leather.  This  crown  was  presented  by  Abdenaguo,  page 
and  Captain  of  the  pages,  ^  and  it  was  stated  by  him  that  the 
Prester  John  sent  that  crown  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  he 
was  to  tell  him  that  a  crown  never  passed  except  from  father 
to  son,  and  that  he  was  his  son,  and  he  took  it  off  his  head  and 
sent  it  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  was  like  his  father,  and 
that  he  sent  it  now  as  the  precious  thing  it  was ;  by  it  he  gave 
and  offered  all  favour  and  assistance  and  help  in  men,  gold,  and 
provisions  which  might  be  necessary  for  his  fortresses  and  fleets, 
and  for  the  wars  he  might  please  to  wage  against  the  Moors  in 
these  regions  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  the  Holy  House. ^  And 
because  the  clothes  did  not  come  which  we  knew  were  already 
made,  some  of  our  people  murmured,  and  those  who  were 
bringing  these  things  heard  it,  and  they  said  that  the  Prester 
John  was  very  angry  with  the  Ambassador  because  two  days 
before  he  had  ordered  them  to  slash  and  cudgel  close  to  his  tent 
a  Portuguese  who  was  named  Magalhaes,  and  who  had  be- 
taken himself  to  Jorge  d'Abreu;  and  that  he  was  also  angry 

^  O  2789,  n.  22  has :  The  Ethiopians  say  that  the  Acauesati  is  head 
of  the  Court,  and  of  some  churches,  but  not  of  all  those  in  Ethiopia'. 
2  See  p.  286,  n.  I.  ^  Jerusalem. 
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because  he  would  not  be  friendly  with  Jorge  d'Abreu,  and  that 
he  was  dispatching  us  with  great  disgust,  and  that  we  were  not 
to  expect  clothes,  nor  anything  else,  and  that  we  should  lose 
much  because  of  what  has  been  related. 

On  Tuesday,  12  February,^  which  was  our  Shrove  Tuesday, 
the  monk  who  had  guided  us  came,  and  he  brought  the  letters 
for  the  King  and  for  the  Captain  Major,  for  as  yet  they  had  not 
been  dehvered  to  the  Ambassador,  nor  did  the  Prester  send  an 
Ambassador.  The  letters  came  in  this  way;  before  those  which 
were  for  the  King  were  in  two  little  bags,  and  now  they  changed 
them  into  three,  because  there  were  three  in  each  language,  and 
they  had  set  apart  one  for  each  language,  and  had  made  three 
bags;  and  for  the  Captain  Major  there  were  two  little  bags,  as 
there  were  before,  and  all  were  of  brocade.  All  five  came  in  a 
basket  lined  with  leather  outside  and  with  cloth  inside.  Then  he 
took  out  the  bags  and  showed  that  they  were  closed  and  sealed, 
and  having  shown  them,  again  put  them  into  the  basket, 
and  sealed  its  fastenings,  and  said  to  the  Ambassador  that  we 
might  go  whenever  we  pleased  as  we  were  fully  dismissed.  The 
Ambassador  replied  to  the  monk  that  he  wished  to  speak  again 
to  the  Prester  John  before  his  departure,  if  His  Highness  should 
be  so  pleased.  The  monk  and  those  that  came  with  him  said 
that  the  Prester  had  gone  away  that  morning  early,  which  we 
knew  was  true,  and  they  said  that  he  was  very  displeased  with 
the  Ambassador  because  he  ill-treated  men  so,  and  because  he 
would  not  be  a  friend  of  Jorge  d'Abreu,  and  for  other  things 
which  he  kept  to  himself,  and  that  we  might  depart  in  peace, 
and  that  Mestre  Joam  and  the  painter  should  stay  in  the 
country;  as  in  fact  they  did.  Seeing  that  we  were  thus  dismissed 
we  began  to  make  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  the 
monk  came  with  the  thirty  mules  they  were  giving  us  for  the 
journey,  and  with  many  horns  in  which  to  carry  wine  for 
the  journey.  When  they  had  promised  them  we  thought  that  they 
would  give  them  to  us  full  of  wine,  and  they  came  empty,  and 
they  said  that  the  Prester  said  that  notwithstanding  that  they 
did  not  drink  wine  during  Lent,  since  it  was  our  custom  to  drink 
it,  that  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  us  would  give  it  to  us 
^  This  date  is  correct. 
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[on  the  way,  from  time  to  time,  as  it  was  needed],  that  so  it  had 
been  ordered.  As  for  the  mules  they  at  once  set  aside  eight  for 
Jorge  d'Abreu  and  those  in  his  company,  and  also  his  share  of 
the  horns.  Upon  this  some  went  to  the  market-place  to  buy 
what  they  needed  for  the  journey,  and  on  this  account  we  were 
putting  off  our  departure  till  another  day,  as  it  was  already 
late,  when  so  great  a  wind  fell  upon  us  that  it  broke  the  tent 
ropes,  and  the  whole  of  it  came  to  the  ground.  When  we  saw  this 
and  how  we  were  left  in  the  open,  all  of  us  that  were  there 
began  to  call  out :  'Come,  come,  let  us  be  going,  since  they  send 
us,  let  us  be  off.'  So  we  set  out  from  the  Court  this  day,  which 
was  our  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  went  to  sleep  in  a  field  a  distance 
of  a  league  from  the  Court.  There  came  with  us  and  in  our 
company  Pero  de  Covilham,  with  his  [black]  wife  and  some  of 
his  sons  [who  were  grey],  and  the  monk  came  with  Jorge 
d'Abreu,  almost  like  his  guard,  and  they  took  up  their  quarters 
apart  from  us. 

On  Ash  Wednesday,  in  the  morning,  we  began  our  journey,^ 
and  while  travelling,  a  son  of  the  Cabeata  passed  by  us,  who  was 
going  to  give  us  what  we  needed  in  the  lands  of  his  father  or 
of  his  church,  through  which  we  had  to  travel  several  days; 
and  there  also  passed  by  Abdenaguo,  the  Captain  of  the  pages, 
who  had  brought  us  the  crown,  because  when  we  had  done  with 
the  lands  of  the  other  gentlemen,  we  were  to  pass  through  his. 
We  went  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  which 
had  upon  it  a  church  of  St  Michael,  and  we  stayed  in  a  cultivated 
field,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  aforesaid  gentlemen  took  up  their 
quarters,  and  we  did  not  know  of  their  being  there  till  after 
we  had  settled  ourselves.  Jorge  d'Abreu  and  the  monk  were  in 
their  company,  and  what  was  needed  for  our  supper  came  from 
there.  Then  on  this  second  night  of  our  journey,  sin  began  to 
excite  fresh  quarrels:  for  Joam  Goncalvez  our  factor  began  to 
quarrel  with  one  Joam  Fernandez,  whom  he  had  brought,  or 

^  At  this  point  in  the  narrative  the  Portuguese  began  to  return 
to  Massawa,  on  Ash  Wednesday,  13  February  1521.  They  did  not, 
however,  get  further  than  Barra  and  Debarwa,  as  appears  from 
chapter  cix;  and  the  return  journey  five  years  later  is  taken  up  at 
Debarwa  (chapter  cxli),  the  intermediate  chapters  being  occupied 
with  Ethiopian  affairs. 
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whom  the  Captain  Major  had  given  him,  to  be  his  assistant  in 
the  business  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  so  that  they  said 
he  struck  him  with  a  stick  [many  times].  When  this  quarrel 
began  we  made  peace  again  as  well  as  we  could,  and  the 
Ambassador  favoured  Joam  Fernandez,  and  he  left  the  factor 
and  went  in  company  with  the  Ambassador.  The  following  day 
we  travelled  on  our  road  in  parties,  that  is  to  say,  Jorge  d'Abreu 
and  the  monk  in  one  party,  and  we  with  the  son  of  the  Cabeata 
in  another  party,  and  we  were  well  provided  with  all  that  we 
needed  every  day.  When  we  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Anguote, 
close  to  a  monastery  of  the  Abima  Marcos,  the  lands  of  the 
Cabeata  having  been  left  behind,  and  we  had  almost  entered 
those  of  Abdenaguo,  sin  got  into  the  head  of  Joam  Fernandez, 
and  he  went  and  waited  for  the  factor  who  was  going  alone  with 
the  goods,  and  with  a  lance  of  the  Ambassador's  gave  him  two 
lance  thrusts,  one  in  the  hand  and  another  in  the  breast.  That  in 
the  hand  wounded  his  fingers,  and  that  in  the  breast,  God  was 
pleased  that  it  struck  him  on  a  rib,  and  did  not  go  through. 
And  as  we  were  going  divided  like  this,  and  here  there  were 
two  roads,  some  of  us  were  on  one  side,  and  others  on  the  other ; 
and  when  we  came  together  they  called  me  to  confess  him,  and 
another  man  to  cure  him ;  we  found  him  nearly  dead ;  God  was 
pleased  to  give  him  health  with  the  care  that  was  taken  of  him. 
Joam  Fernandez  ran  away  and  met  with  the  Ambassador,  and 
those  who  were  coming  after  him  shouted  loudly  to  take  him 
prisoner,  that  he  had  killed  the  factor ;  and  he  was  arrested  [and 
bound] ;  and  the  factor  shouted  and  said  that  the  Ambassador 
had  killed  him  with  the  favour  he  had  shown  and  the  lance  he 
had  given  to  his  servant,  or  man  who  had  been  given  to  him 
for  his  service.  Abdenago  had  gone  on  to  his  lands  where  we 
expected  to  go  and  sleep,  and  because  of  these  quarrels  we  did 
not  go.  We  stayed  by  a  big  river,  as  its  appearance  showed  it  to 
be  in  the  winter  rains  or  thunderstorms,  for  at  this  time  it 
contained  very  little  water,  and  there  we  slept,  with  the  said 
Joam  Fernandez  a  prisoner,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him. 
The  Ambassador  ordered  all  to  watch  and  guard  that  prisoner, 
and  he  asked  me  to  remain  near  the  factor,  and  so  we  both  lay 
down  with  our  heads  on  one  saddle,  and  it  seems  we  slept. 
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Meantime  someone  was  found  to  free  the  said  prisoner,  and  he 
ran  away  to  Jorge  d'Abreu,  who  was  lying  down  by  the  same 
river  below  us.  Then  the  Ambassador  became  doubly  frightened. 
The  next  day  we  travelled  and  found  Abdenago,  who  was 
coming  in  search  of  us,  and  we  went  with  him  and  Jorge 
d'Abreu  and  the  monk  in  their  party  and  by  another  road,  all 
through  the  lands  of  Abdenago :  so  he  travelled  with  us  through 
his  lands  and  those  that  were  not  his  as  far  as  Manadeley. 


Chapter  CVI  I.  Of  what  happened  to  us  in  the  town  of  Manadeley 
with  the  Moors. 

When  we  arrived  at  this  town  of  Manadeley,^  a  town  entirely 
of  peaceful  tributary  Moors,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  passed 
by  this  town  and  went  to  take  up  our  quarters  at  some  springs 
beneath  big  trees ;  and  because  the  people  of  the  country  do  not 
care  for  water  nor  shade,  but  only  for  the  heights  where  there 
is  sun  and  wind,  Abdenago  passed  on  to  a  hill  and  settled  down 
in  a  tent  of  his  own,  and  we  stayed  at  the  said  springs.  And  some 
of  our  people  turned  back  to  the  town  to  buy  what  they  wanted ; 
among  them  was  a  servant  of  the  Ambassador's  named  Estevam 
Palharte :  and  it  seems  that  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Moor  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Moors  broke  two  of  his  teeth,  and  some  of 
our  people  coming  up  to  his  assistance  they  took  one  of  them 
and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  stones,  so  that  he  was  brought 
to  our  tent  nearly  dead.  However,  when  he  learnt  of  this, 
Abdenaguo  came  to  our  help  and  ordered  these  Moors  to  be 
made  prisoners  whom  he  found  to  be  in  fault.  And  because  this 
day  it  was  nearly  night  [he  did  no  more],  on  the  following  day 
he  sent  to  call  us,  and  we  went  to  where  he  was  and  had  got  the 
Moors  prisoners;  that  is  to  say,  two  of  them;  and  he  bade  us 
all  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  on  the  grass;  and  he  also  was 
seated  on  the  ground  with  his  back  leaning  against  his  chair. 
Thither  they  brought  the  prisoners  and  he  gave  them  their  trial, 
and  put  questions  to  them:  and  on  account  of  what  he  found 
against  them,  he  ordered  them  at  once  to  be  stripped  and 

^  On  the  abortive  return  journey. 
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severely  flogged,  and  asked  from  time  to  time:  'What  will  you 
give?'  They  began  by  promising  one  ounce  of  gold — two — 
three.  They  again  flogged  them  and  asked :  'What  will  you  give?' 
At  last  they  arrived  at  giving  seven  ounces.  This  they  then  gave, 
and  this  gold  was  given  to  the  two  wounded  men :  and  the  two 
Moors  were  then  made  prisoners  and  sent  [bound]  to  the 
Prester  John.  [I  have  told  this  story  so  that  their  way  of  doing 
justice  on  such  occasions  should  be  known.]  I  will  now  say 
what  happened  to  them.  We  travelled  forward  on  our  road  as 
far  as  the  town  of  Barua,  where  we  stayed  on  first  coming 
from  the  sea,  and  when  we  had  been  there  already  some  days, 
there  came  a  message  from  the  Prester  John,  and  with  the 
message  came  one  of  the  Moors  who  had  been  flogged,  and  the 
head  of  the  other  Moor,  and  the  messenger  said  that  he  had 
brought  this  message:  That  the  Prester  had  examined  the 
crime  of  those  Moors,  and  the  injury  they  had  done  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  he  had  ordered  the  head  of  the  one  he  had 
found  guilty  to  be  cut  off,  and  he  sent  it  to  us  so  that  we  might 
be  sure  of  the  truth,  and  know  that  it  was  that  man ;  and  that 
as  to  the  other  he  did  not  find  him  to  be  guilty,  but  he  sent  him 
also,  and  if  we  thought  that  he  was  guilty,  we  should  do  what 
we  pleased  with  him,  either  kill  him,  or  let  him  go  free,  or  make 
him  a  captive.  We  all  held  a  council  over  this,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador asked  what  we  thought  we  ought  to  do  with  this  Moor. 
This  was  what  was  said  by  those  of  us  who  were  in  this  matter: 
I  spoke  for  all  of  them  because  I  knew  their  wishes ;  and  I  said 
that  since  the  Prester  sends  to  say  that  he  finds  him  to  be 
innocent,  neither  ought  we  to  hold  him  guilty,  and  if  we  gave 
him  any  punishment,  they  would  hold  us  to  be  cruel  men  and 
without  mercy;  and  if  we  let  him  go  and  sent  him  to  his  country, 
the  Prester  would  think  well  of  it.  All  those  that  were  there 
said  the  same;  and  the  Ambassador  said  that  was  not  his 
opinion,  but  he  wanted  to  take  him  as  his  slave ;  as  in  effect  he 
did,  and  ordered  him  to  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  he  kept  him 
like  that  ten  days ;  and  the  Moor  escaped  in  spite  of  all  the  chains 
that  he  wore. 
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Chapter  CVIII.  How  two  great  gentlemen  from  the  Court  came  to  us 
to  make  friendship  between  us,  and  commit  us  to  the  Captain 
Major. 

When  we  left  this  town  of  Manadeley,  on  the  way  to  Barua,  as 
has  been  said,  we  travelled  through  many  countries,  and 
Abdenago  with  us,  as  he  had  been  ordered  to  do,  and  the  monk 
with  Jorge  d'Abreu.  We  arrived  at  a  country  called  Abacinete, 
a  large  district,  and  Captaincy  of  people  who  were  not  kind 
hearted,  for  here  at  times  they  wanted  to  throw  stones  at  us, 
and  in  fact  they  did  so.  This  district  is  at  the  end  of  the  king- 
dom of  Tigray.  When  we  were  settled  in  our  quarters  there 
came  to  us  two  great  lords  from  the  Court,  one  of  them  was 
Adrugaz,^  to  whom  we  were  handed  over  first  at  Court,  who  has 
been  mentioned  already  many  times  in  this  book,  and  the  other 
was  entitled  Grageta,  and  named  Arrazambiata,  who  later  was 
Barnaguais,  and  he  was  Betudete.^  When  they  came  to  us  they 
at  once  made  a  speech  about  how  the  Prester  John  was  very 
displeased  because  the  Ambassador  would  not  be  friendly  with 
Jorge  d'Abreu  before  His  Highness,  when  he  asked  it  of  him ; 
and  that  which  had  not  been  done,  he  now  sent  to  ask  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  that  they  should  be  friends,  and  not  keep 
apart  before  the  Captain  Major,  as  it  seemed  a  very  scandalous 
thing ;  and  also  the  others  who  had  fought  on  the  road,  that  they 
should  be  friends.  Then  we  made  them  become  friends  and 
meet  together.  Upon  this  the  said  lords  gave  to  each  of  us  his 
mule  which  the  Prester  sent  us.  They  further  said  that  they 
had  come  to  present  us  to  the  Captain  Major,  and  also  to  see 
and  visit  him  in  the  name  of  the  Prester  John,  since  the  Barngais 
who  was  lord  of  this  country,  and  other  lords  were  staying  at  the 

1  The  hedug  rds,  p.  266,  n.  3. 

2 'who  is  now  Betudete'  (R).  This  was  Ros  Nabiyat  (not  rds), 
the  Arraz  Anubiata  of  chapter  xxiv.  He  occurs  in  several  charters : 
as  bdhr  nagds  in  no.  20  (undated),  and  as  hehtwadad  in  four  others 
(nos.  30,  31,  32,  33)  one  of  which  is  dated  1517;  but  he  was  not 
hehtwadad  in  1520  according  to  the  evidence  of  charter  27  which  is 
dated  to  that  year.  The  title  given  to  him  by  Alvares  shows  that  he 
was  then  one  of  the  judges  whose  title  was  getd,  i.e.  getd  of  the  left. 
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Court.  When*  friendship  had  been  established,  and  the  said 
mules  had  been  given,  we  all  travelled,  returning  as  far  as 
Barua,  where  we  remained  until  the  time  of  the  monsoon  had 
passed,  during  which  they^  were  to  come  for  us.  When  the  time 
had  passed,  Dom  Rodrigo  the  Ambassador  would  not  order  any 
food  to  be  given  to  Jorge  d'Abreu,  or  to  those  who  were  with 
him.  And  one  day  that  he  sent  to  ask  it  of  him  by  Joam 
Fernandez,  who  had  wounded  the  factor,  he  wished  to  beat  him, 
and  he  ran  away.  Thereupon  Jorge  d'Abreu  sent  to  ask  me  to 
come  to  a  church,  and  there  he  told  me  to  tell  the  Ambassador 
to  order  food  to  be  given  for  him,  and  those  that  were  with  him 
[;  otherwise  he  would  take  it  by  force].  I  told  him,  and  soon 
after  came  back  with  the  answer  that  the  Ambassador  said  that 
he  would  give  it  for  him,  but  that  for  those  who  were  with  him 
he  would  give  nothing,  as  they  were  traitors  to  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Portugal.  Jorge  d'Abreu  answered  that  for  himself  he 
did  not  want  it,  but  for  those  who  were  with  him,  and  that  if 
he  did  not  choose  to  give  it  he  would  take  it,  and  so  we  separated. 
Jorge  d'Abreu  went  to  the  Adrugaz  and  Grageta  to  complain 
to  them.  Thereupon,  those  lords  sent  to  call  us,  and  they  called 
all  of  us,  and  not  to  their  quarters  which  were  large  and  good, 
but  to  a  field  in  front  of  a  church.  When  we  were  all  assembled, 
the  Adrugaz  made  a  speech  to  the  Ambassador,  asking  why  he 
treated  his  countrymen  so  badly,  and  saying  that  since  he  did 
not  give  them  any  of  what  they  had  given  for  them,  he  could 
hardly  sell  the  horse  and  mules  to  maintain  them,  and  this  was 
not  usual  among  great  men,  and  that  he  should  consider  how 
much  displeasure  the  Prester  John  would  feel  at  his  so  ill-treat- 
ing his  company ;  and  that  if  he  would  treat  them  in  another 
way,  he  himself  would  be  treated  differently,  and  would  be 
more  pleased  than  he  was ;  and  he  asked  him  to  give  them  their 
own,  and  not  break  the  friendship  which  he  had  already 
promised  [in  his  presence]  to  keep  with  Jorge  d'Abreu.  The 
Ambassador  replied  [briefly,  and  almost  angrily]  that  he  was 
not  going  to  give  it  him,  and  they  were  traitors  to  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Portugal  for  which  he  came.  Jorge  d'Abreu  said 
that  if  he  did  not  order  it  to  be  given  him  he  would  take  it: 
^  i.e.  the  Portuguese  fleet. 
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and  so  we  arose  all  of  us  dissatisfied,  and  each  one  went  to  his 
quarters.  As  it  seemed  likely  to  the  factor  that  Jorge  d'Abreu 
would  attack  hini  and  take  his  goods,  because  he  had  said  that  he- 
would  take  it  if  food  was  not  given  him,  he  went  to  sleep  at  the 
Ambassador's  quarters,  which  were  the  houses  of  a  gentleman, 
good  and  strong  as  they  go  in  this  country.  Whilst  we,  the  clerk 
of  the  embassy,  and  a  nephew  of  mine  and  I,  were  lying  in  bed, 
late  in  the  night  we  heard  shouts  of,  'Fire  here,  fire  there',  and 
then  muskets;  and  running  up,  the  clerk  and  I  (my  nephew 
stayed  behind  as  he  had  a  pain  in  his  eyes),  we  saw  them 
knocking  down  the  houses  as  if  with  rams,  and  firing  muskets, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  those  that  were  inside  must  be  dead, 
so  great  was  the  uproar.  So  we  went  running  to  the  houses  of 
the  Barnagais,  where  the  said  lords  were  lodging,  to  tell  them 
to  come  to  our  assistance;  and  because  the  houses  had  two 
doors,  one  at  each  end,  as  we  went  in  at  one  door,  the  Ambas- 
sador and  his  companions  went  in  at  the  other,  and  they  were 
bringing  with  them  the  [basket  with  the]  crown  and  letters  of 
the  Prester  John,  and  what  [few]  goods  they  could,  and  one  of 
the  Ambassador's  men  came  wounded  by  a  musket  in  the 
knee,  which  made  four  or  five  wounds,  as  they  carry  shot 
besides  the  ball.  The  Ambassador  and  his  men  had  gone  out  by 
a  little  door  which  the  house  had,  and  which  the  others  did  not 
know  of.  These  gentlemen  then  sent  at  once  to  arrest  all  the 
others,  and  the  clerk  and  I  went  with  the  people  that  the  gentle- 
men sent  for  this.  We  found  them  still  knocking  down  the 
house,  thinking  that  they  had  caught  the  people  inside.  There 
they  had  ill-used  them  with  punches  and  blows,  for  they  had  no 
powder,  nor  anything  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and 
they  were  all  carried  before  these  gentlemen.  They  were  further 
ill-treated,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  taken  to  another  town 
near  this  named  Gazeleanza,^  where  they  were  to  stay  without 
going  out,  and  they  set  guards  to  keep  them.  Many  days  passed 
after  this,  and  because  they  could  not  see  them,  and  also 
because  it  is  the  custom  of  this  country  that  no  great  man  can 
leave  the  Court  without  licence,  nor  go  to  the  Court  without 

1  The  context  implies  that  this  was  somewhere  near  Debarwa, 
but  we  cannot  identify  it. 
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being  summoned  to  it,  these  lords,  Adnigaz  and  Gragete, 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  us,  and  did  not  dare  to  leave  us 
nor  to  take  us,  nor  to  return  themselves,  neither  could  they 
make  peace  between  us,  and  at  length  they  made  up  their  minds 
to  send  us  back  to  the  Court  and  lay  themselves  open  to  any 
punishment  which  he  might  please  to  give  them  for  this. 


Chapter  CIX.  How  they  took  us  on  the  road  to  the  Court,  and  how 
they  brought  us  hack  to  this  country. 

These  gentlemen,  seeing  that  the  time  had  gone  by  for  them  to 
come  for  us,  and  also  that  there  could  be  no  peace  between  us, 
as  has  been  said,  decided  to  send  us  back,  and  we  began  to 
travel,  we  and  the  Franks  who  were  going  with  us.  On  arriving 
at  the  country  of  Bacinem,^  before  mentioned  [where  a  report 
of  our  quarrel  had  spread],  at  the  first  town,  the  people  stood 
on  guard  so  as  not  to  receive  us,  and  so  many  monks  came  down 
from  a  mountain  that  they  seemed  like  sheep,  and  all  brought 
bows  and  their  weapons,  and  it  was  like  a  pitched  battle,  and 
there  were  [many]  wounded  on  both  sides.  Nevertheless  the 
field  was  ours,  and  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  town,  and 
those  of  the  town  on  the  mountain,  and  the  men  belonging  to 
these  lords  treated  the  town  like  a  town  of  Moors,  and  plundered 
everything,  both  wheat  and  barley,  fowls,  capons,  sheep,  and 
household  furniture,  whatever  they  found.  From  this  place  we 
departed  and  travelled  our  journey  in  parties,  that  is  to  say, 
Jorge  d'Abreu  and  those  that  were  with  him  and  the  monk 
together,  and  we  with  the  Ambassador  and  his  people,  and  the 
Adrugaz  and  Gageta.  So  we  travelled  till  we  reached  Manadelei, 
where  they  had  wounded  our  men,  and  here  we  found  the  Moor 
who  had  run  away  from  the  Ambassador,  and  yet  he  was  but 
little  afraid  of  him.  When  we  had  passed  this  town  about  half  a 
league,  we  met  the  Barnagais,  who  came  from  the  Court  and 
brought  a  message  for  the  gentlemen  and  for  us  saying  what  we 
were  to  do.  We  all  took  our  places  in  a  tilled  field  at  the  foot  of  a 
big  tree,  as  many  as  there  was  room  for  there.  These  gentlemen 

1  Amba  Sanayt. 
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were  much  reproved  by  the  Barnagais  for  having  brought  us 
without  leave,  and  he  also  shouted  a  good  deal  at  the  Ambas- 
sador and  at  Jorge  d'Abreu :  and  he  told  the  Ambassador  to  give 
up  to  him  at  once  the  crown  of  the  Prester,  and  the  letters 
which  he  was  carrying  for  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Captain 
Major.  Between  the  Ambassador  and  Jorge  d'Abreu  some  very 
ugly  words  passed.  Then  the  Barnagais  told  the  others  to 
continue  on  their  way  to  the  Court,  and  there  they  would  have 
their  punishment.  He  then  gave  us  Captains  to  conduct  us 
separately  as  we  came.  So  we  travelled  with  him  as  far  as  his 
lands,  through  the  heavy  rain  which  was  now  falling.  Those  of 
us  who  went  with  the  Ambassador's  party  he  took  with  him 
to  the  town  of  Barua,  where  the  quarrel  happened,  which  is  the 
chief  town  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  put  Jorge  d'Abreu  and  his 
company  in  Barra,  which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Captaincy 
of  Ceivel,^  all  belonging  to  the  Barnagais.  The  Barnagais  him- 
self took  up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Barra,  and  they  said 
that  he  did  it  in  order  not  to  quarrel  with  the  Ambassador: 
and  the  distance  from  one  town  to  the  other  may  be  three 
leagues  and  a  half  or  four.  At  this  time  we  were  very  badly 
supplied  with  all  things;  Jorge  d'Abreu  and  his  companions 
were  better  supplied  than  we  were :  a  great  deal  of  hunting  and 
fishing  were  valuable  to  us,  for  we  had  a  river  and  hunting 
ground.  [Here  the  author  ceases  to  speak  of  his  journey.]^ 


Chapter  CX.  In  what  time  and  day  Lent  begins  in  the  country 
of  the  Prester  John,  and  of  the  great  fast  and  abstinence  of  the 
monks,  and  how  they  get  into  the  tank  at  night. 

In  this  country  of  the  Prester  John  Lent  begins  on  Monday  of 
Sexagesima,^  which  is  ten  days  before  our  Lent,  and  after  the 
day  of  the  Purification  they  observe  three  days  of  severe  fast 
universally,  clergy,  monks,  and  laymen.  They  say  that  they 
observe  the  fast  of  the  penitence  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  and 

^  The  Ceniil  of  p.  115,  i.e.  Sarawe.  It  is  clear  that  the  Portuguese 
got  as  far  as  Manadelei  before  they  were  compelled  to  turn  back. 

2  The  journey  back  from  Debarwa  to  the  King's  Court. 

3  See  chapter  xiii. 
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they  assert  that  there  are  many  monks  here  who  in  these  three 
days  do  not  eat  more  than  once,  and  do  not  eat  bread  but  only 
herbs,  and  they  also  say  that  most  of  the  women  do  not  give 
milk  to  their  children  more  than  once  a  day.^  The  general  fast 
of  Lent  is  almost  bread  and  water,  because  even  though  they 
wanted  to  eat  fish,  in  that  country  they  have  not  got  sea-fish. 
In  the  fresh  water,  where  there  are  rivers,  there  is  much  fish, 
and  yet  here  there  is  very  little  skill  in  catching  them,  although 
some  little,  but  not  much,  is  caught  for  the  great  lords.  The 
general  food  during  Lent  is  bread:  at  this  time  there  are  no 
cabbages  here,  for  they  have  not  got  them  except  when  it  rains, 
from  their  lack  of  skill,  because  there  is  plenty  of  water  for 
gardens  and  orchards  and  other  improvements,  if  they  would 
make  them.  In  most  of  the  monasteries  the  monks  have  got^ 
some  cabbages  like  kale,  which  they  keep  taking  the  leaves  off 
(this  all  through  the  year),  and  they  eat  them.  In  the  countries 
where  there  are  grapes  and  peaches,  these  come  in  Lent,  be- 
cause they  begin  at  the  end  of  February  and  finish  at  the  end  of 
April,  so  that  those  who  have  them  have  something  to  eat. 
They  generally  eat  [what  I  think]  is  cress  seed,  which  they  call 
canfa,'^  and  they  make  with  it  a  sauce  and  call  it  tebba,^  and  they 
soak  their  bread  in  it,  and  this  sauce  is  very  hot  [and  burns  the 
mouth].  They  do  the  same  with  [a  seed  that  seems  to  be] 
linseed,  which  they  also  eat  in  sauce,  and  call  it  tebba;^  and  so 
they  prepare  mustard  and  call  it  cenafiche.^  These  three  sauces 
are  the  universal  food  in  Lent:  and  they  do  not  eat  milk  or 
butter,  nor  drink  wine  of  grapes  or  honey.  The  general  drink  is 
a  drink  made  of  barley,  which  they  call  ganha,'^  and  they  also 

1  O  2789,  n.  39  has:  'The  Ethiopians  say  that  children  of  seven 
years  and  less  do  not  fast',  and  note  40:  The  Ethiopians  say  that 
during  the  said  three  days  [the  fast  of  Nineveh]  some  people  are  so 
severe  that  besides  babies  at  the  breast,  they  make  even  the  beasts 
fast'. 

2  T  have  seen  one  monastery  of  monks  who  had  .  .  .'  (R) . 

3  P  translates  canfa  by  masturgo ;  canfa  suggests  Am.  kenf,  'branch'. 
*  tehha  suggests  Am.  ddbbo,  'bread';  the  Amharic  word  for  'sauce' 

is  maraq. 

^  Here  perhaps  for  Am.  talbd,  'linseed'.  ^  Am.  sandfece. 

^  See  p.  335,  n.  i,  where  it  is  spelt  gauna. 
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make  it  of  maize ^  and  of  another  grain  called  gu^a^  [,  for  a  dif- 
ferent wine  is  made  from  each  of  these  seeds,  tasting  like  beer] ; 
they  also  make  it  of  darnel.^  They  do  not  drink  this  when  it  is 
fresh  because  it  brings  a  man  to  the  ground,  and  when  it  is  cold 
and  settled,  this  is  the  best  drink  here.  There  are  many  monks 
who  do  not  eat  bread  in  Lent,  and  others  in  the  whole  year, 
and  others  who  in  all  their  lives  do  not  eat  it,  and  I  will  relate 
what  I  saw  of  this.  When  the  Ambassador  and  I  were  going  on 
the  road  to  the  Court,  in  a  district  which  is  called  Janamora,* 
a  monk  came  to  join  us  to  go  in  security  from  the  robbers:  and 
he  travelled  with  us  for  more  than  a  month,  and  because  he 
was  a  monk  I  kept  him  near  me.  This  monk  brought  with  him 
six  or  seven  novices  who  were  going  to  be  ordained,  and  he 
carried  four  big  books  to  sell:  he  carried  the  books  on  a  mule. 
He  lodged  with  me  in  my  tent,  and  the  first  day  at  night  I 
called  him  to  eat,  as  it  was  his  supper  hour;  he  excused  himself, 
for  not  wanting  to  eat ;  upon  this,  the  novices  came  with  water- 
cresses,  and  they  boiled  them  up  without  salt  or  oil,  or  anything 
else,  and  they  ate  those  cresses  without  mixing  in  anything. 
I  asked  the  novices  about  this,  and  they  told  me  they  did  not  eat 
bread.  And  because  I  had  often  heard  say  that  there  were  many 
monks  here  who  did  not  eat  bread,  and  I  doubted  this,  I  watched 
this  monk  and  looked  at  him  night  and  day :  the  whole  day  he 
was  close  to  me  like  my  groom,  and  at  night  he  slept  near  me  on 
the  ground  in  his  habit  as  he  wore  it  by  day;  and  always,  in 
all  this  time  that  this  monk  was  with  me,  I  never  saw  him  eat 
anything  but  herbs,  that  is  to  say,  water-cresses,  water-parsnips, 
where  they  found  them,  nettles,  mallows,  and  if  we  passed  near 
any  monastery,  he  sent  there  to  find  a  kale,  and  not  finding 
herbs,  the  novices  brought  him  lentils  in  a  gourd  of  water  newly 
sprouted  with  the  shoot  just  out;  he  ate  those,  and  I  ate  them, 
and  it  is  the  most  dismal  food  in  the  world.  This  monk  travelled 
with  us  more  than  a  month,  and  at  the  Court  he  was  in  our 
company  three  weeks  without  eating  anything  except  the  afore- 

^  milho  zaburro.  2  ggg  p^  jg^^^  ^i.  2. 

3  In  England,   darnel  is  said  to  have  intoxicating  properties 
(Fream,  Elements  of  Agriculture,  ed.  10,  p.  250). 
*  Near  Antalo. 
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said.  Later  I  saw  this  monk  in  the  town  of  Aquaxumo,  to  which 
the  Prester  John  sent  us  for  eight  months :  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  I  was  there,  he  came  to  see  me  and  brought  me  a  few 
lemons ;  he  was  wearing  a  habit  of  leather  without  sleeves,  and 
his  arms  were  bare;  and  we  embraced.  I  happened  to  put  my 
hand  under  his  arm,  and  I  found  that  he  was  wearing  round  the 
waist  an  iron  girdle  four  fingers  broad,  and  I  took  the  monk  by 
the  hand  and  brought  him  into  a  lodging  of  ours ;  and  I  showed 
that  to  Pero  Lopez,  my  nephew,  and  besides  we  found  that  this 
girdle  was  joined  on  both  edges  on  the  side  towards  the  skin 
with  thick  points  of  the  size  of  those  of  a  saw  for  sawing  wood, 
badly  sharpened  (and  all  this  not  in  Lent).  This  monk  was 
offended  by  this,  and  he  never  visited  me  again,  and  on  my 
account  he  went  away  from  that  town :  later  I  saw  many  of  these 
[monks  with  the  same  iron  girdles  during  Lent].  We  also 
heard  tell  of  many  monks  here,  who,  during  the  whole  of  Lent, 
did  not  sit  down,  and  always  remained  on  foot.  I  heard  that 
there  was  one  doing  that  penance  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues 
from  where  we  were,  in  a  cave.  As  it  was  Lent,  I  rode  and  went 
to  see  him,  I  and  others,  and  we  found  him  standing  in  a  walled 
tabernacle  his  own  size.  This  tabernacle  was  made  [of  wood] 
like  a  box  without  a  lid,  much  plastered  with  clay  and  dung: 
and  this  tabernacle  was  already  old,  and  others  had  been  there 
before;  and  where  the  buttocks  reach  there  is  a  ledge  three 
fingers  wide,  and  where  the  elbows  reach,  for  each  of  them  there 
is  another  such  ledge ;  and  in  front  was  a  shelf  on  the  wall  with 
a  book.  This  monk  was  clothed  with  a  hair-cloth  woven  with 
the  bristles  of  ox  tails,  and  underneath  it  he  had  another  such 
iron  girdle  as  that  of  Aquaxumo.  He  showed  it  us  of  his  own 
free  will,  without  our  asking  him,  or  knowing  that  he  had  got  it. 
In  another  cave  near  this  lodged  two  monks,  young  boys  who 
supplied  him  with  food  of  herbs.  These  caves  had  been  long  used 
for  these  penances,  because  there  were  tombs  in  them.  This 
monk  became  very  friendly  to  us  after  this  visit,  and  came  to 
see  us  often  after  Lent. 

In  the  town  of  Barua,  during  another  Lent,  we  saw  two  monks 
in  the  church  of  that  town,  outside  in  similar  tabernacles,  one 
on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other.  They  ate  the  same  herbs  and 
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Sprouting  lentils.  I  used  to  visit  them  frequently,  and  they 
showed  that  they  were  very  pleased  at  my  visit :  and  if  any  day 
I  did  not  go  to  visit  them,  they  sent  to  visit  me.  These  were  in 
their  habits ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  wore  a  haircloth  or  a 
girdle  underneath.  I  asked  if  they  went  out ;  they  told  me  how 
they  visited  one  another,  and  still  did  not  sit  down;  and  one 
of  them,  the  one  who  showed  most  friendship  towards  me, 
was  said  to  be  a  relation  of  the  Prester  John.  They  were  in  this 
abstinence  until  Easter;  and  came  out  at  the  mass  of  the 
Resurrection.  We  also  heard  that  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
in  Lent  many  [priests,  monks,  and  nuns]  slept  in  water  up  to 
their  necks;  and  we  could  not  believe  it:  when  we  were  in 
Aquaxumo,  we  heard  that  we  might  see  this  in  a  great  tank, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  when  I  spoke  of  this  town, 
and  that  there  was  a  great  fair  there  during  Lent.  Joam 
Escolar,  clerk  of  the  embassy,  and  Pero  Lopez,  my  nephew, 
[and  I]  went  on  [Wednesday]  night  to  this  tank,  and  they  came 
back  amazed  at  the  multitude  of  people  who  were  there,  all  in 
the  water  up  to  the  neck.  These  were  canons  and  wives  of  canons, 
and  monks  and  nuns,  because  there  are  here  many  of  them  all, 
as  has  been  said.  Hearing  of  this  wonder,  I  went  on  Thursday 
morning  to  this  tank  to  see  how  they  were:  and  I  found  the 
tank  full  of  stone  stands  along  the  edge,  where  it  was  shallow 
one  stone,  and  as  it  grew  in  depth  so  the  stones  grew  one  above 
the  other,  as  they  sit  upon  them  with  the  water  up  to  their 
necks,  as  they  told  me.  [The  whole  tank  was  full  of  people  who 
had  come  from  all  round.]  In  this  town  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  at  this  season  hard  frosts  and  cold  at  night,  and 
after  this,  seeing  Pero  de  Covilham  at  a  place  called  Dara,^  I 
told  him  what  I  had  seen.  He  told  me  that  since  he  had  seen  it 
he  had  not  any  doubt  about  it,  and  that  I  should  know  that  this 
was  general  in  all  the  country  of  the  Prester  John,  and  that  here 
there  were  many  who  not  only  did  not  eat  bread  among  people, 
but  abode  in  the  great  forests,  and  in  the  greatest  depths  and 
heights  of  the  mountains,  where  they  find  any  water,  and  where 
Hving  people  never  come  [and  did  penance  all  though  Lent]. 
Close  to  this  Dara  are  some  chasms  of  very  great  depth,  like 

^  In  Shea. 
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those  before  mentioned,  and  these  are  without  inhabitants  in 
the  plains  or  flat  ground.  A  great  river  falls  [sheer]  into  these 
ravines  [from  a  high  mountain],  and  so  great  is  the  fall  that  the 
water  becomes  broken  up  in  the  air,  and  when  it  reaches  the 
bottom,  it  seems  rather  a  mist  than  water.  [Standing  high  above 
this  chasm]  Pero  de  Covilham  showed  me  in  that  ravine  a  cave, 
which  was  scarcely  visible,  and  he  told  me  that  a  monk  Hved 
there  who  was  held  to  be  a  saint,  and  below  this  cave  there 
seemed  to  be  a  garden,  because  something  green  showed.  And 
on  one  of  the  slopes  of  this  ravine  he  showed  me  a  long  way  off 
where  had  died  a  white  man,  who  was  unknown,  and  who  had 
lived  fully  twenty  years  in  that  solitude,  in  another  cave,  and 
they  had  not  known  the  time  of  his  death,  only  not  perceiving 
him  on  the  mountain,  they  went  to  look  at  his  dwelling  or  cave, 
and  they  found  it  closed  up  from  inside  with  a  strong  wall,  so  that 
no  one  could  enter  it  or  come  out  of  it.  They  informed  the  Prester 
John  of  it,  and  he  ordered  that  this  cave  should  not  be  opened.^ 


Chapter  CXI.  Of  the  fast  of  Lent  in  the  country  of  the  Prester 
John,  and  of  the  service  of  Palms  and  of  Holy  Week^ 

The  usual  thing  during  the  fast  of  Lent  for  most  of  the  monks 
and  nuns,  and  also  some  of  the  clergy,  is  to  eat  every  second  day 

^  The  austerities  and  hardships  practised  by  these  holy  men  of 
sixteenth-century  Ethiopia  may  be  paralleled  in  the  Senkesar.  Thus, 
Abba  Samu'el  of  Waldebba,  commemorated  on  12  Tahsas  (  =  8 
December),  ate  nothing  but  withered  herbs,  and  stood  so  long  at 
prayer  that  he  crushed  his  feet  (Budge,  p.  366);  likewise  Abba 
Nardos  of  Dabra  Bizan  (4  Ter=30  December)  stood  in  prayer  till 
his  feet  decayed  (ibid.,  p.  449).  King  Kaleb  (sixth  century,  com- 
memorated on  20  Genbot  =  15  May),  when  he  gave  up  his  kingdom, 
retired  to  a  cell  'the  doors  whereof  he  shut  so  that  he  might  see  no 
man,  and  he  swore  that  he  would  never  go  outside  the  cell'  (ibid., 
p.  914).  St  Takla  Haymanot  (thirteenth  century,  commemorated  on 
24  Nahase  =  i7  August)  built  in  his  cell  a  wall  lined  with  sharp 
points  which  pierced  him  as  he  leaned  against  them;  and  having 
stood  too  long,  one  of  his  legs  broke,  whereupon  he  stood  on  one  foot 
for  seven  years  (ibid.,  p.  1245). 

2  See  chapter  xiii  for  further  details  about  Lent.  To  what  is  said 
there  may  be  added  that  during  Lent  nothing  at  all  may  be  eaten  or 
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and  always  at  night.  Sundays  are  not  fast  days.  Some  old 
women  also,  who  are  in  a  way  withdrawn  from  the  world,  keep 
this  fast ;  and  they  say  that  Queen  Illena  fasted  every  day  in 
the  whole  year,  and  only  ate  the  said  three  times  a  week,  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Tigray,  which  are  those  of  the  Barnagais  and  Tigrimahom,  the 
people  in  general  during  Lent  eat  meat  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  and  in  these  two  days  of  Lent  they  kill  more  cows 
than  in  all  the  year,  and  more  if  they  should  marry  their  first 
or  second  wife  on  the  Thursday  before  Shrove  Tuesday;  and 
they  marry  on  that  day  because  they  hold  that  after  marriage 
they  may  eat  meat  [milk  and  butter]  for  two  months,  at  what- 
ever time  it  may  be,  and  so  those  who  marry  in  these  two 
kingdoms  eat  meat  and  drink  wine  and  eat  butter  all  through 
Lent.  I  saw  this  in  the  Kingdom  of  Barnagais,  and  heard  of  it 
in  that  of  Tigrimahom;  and  because  I  say,  or  a  second  wife,  let 
it  not  be  supposed  or  appear  that  all  have  more  than  one  wife, 
because  generally  they  have  one  as  has  been  said ;  and  whoever 
has  plenty  to  live  upon  has  two  or  three,  and  they  are  not  for- 
bidden by  secular  justice,  but  only  by  the  Church,  which  casts 
them  out,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  holding  any  bene- 
fice, as  has  been  said.  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  Thursday,  [many]  married  men,  friends  of  mine,  who 
brought  other  wives  to  their  houses,  and  used  and  enjoyed  this 
evil  privilege.  In  this  country  was  the  beginning  of  Christianity, 
and  in  all  these  kingdoms  they  hold  these  to  be  very  bad 
Christians  because  of  this  bad  custom.  In  every  other  country 
and  other  kingdoms  and  lordships  the  fast  is  kept  throughout 
Lent  by  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  without 
any  breach,  and  they  do  almost  the  same  in  Advent. 

On  Palm  Sunday  they  hold  their  service  in  this  manner. 
They  begin  their  matins  a  little  after  midnight,  and  keep  up 
their  singing  and  dancing  with  all  their  figures  and  pictures 
[in  their  hands]  uncovered  until  it  is  quite  daylight :  and  at  the 
hour  of  prime  they  take  the  branches  which  each  holds  in  his 

drunk  till  noon,  after  which  coffee,  bread,  or  vegetable  sauce  may 
be  eaten,  but  no  meat  (Walker,  ch.  xi  should  be  read  for  fuller 
information). 
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hand  into  the  church  or  to  the  principal  door,  because  neither 
women  nor  laymen  come  inside.  The  clergy  then  enter  the 
church  with  the  boughs,  and  there  sing  loudly  and  very 
hurriedly,  and  they  come  out  with  the  cross  and  with  the  palms, 
and  give  to  each  person  his  branch,  and  then  they  make  a  pro- 
cession round  the  church,  with  the  palms  in  their  hands,  and 
returning  to  the  principal  door,  six  or  seven  go  inside  the 
church,  as  we  go  in,  and  they  close  the  door,  and  he  who  is  to 
say  mass  stays  with  the  cross  in  his  hand;  they  sing  both 
inside  and  outside,  as  we  do ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  way,  for  the 
language  is  not  ours,  and  they  say  mass  according  to  their 
custom,  and  give  the  communion  to  all. 

In  Holy  Week  mass  is  not  said,  except  on  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day. It  is  the  custom  for  them  to  greet  one  another,  especially 
the  great  men,  when  they  meet  by  once  in  the  day  kissing  each 
other  on  the  shoulders,  both  together  on  the  right  shoulder,  the 
other  stays  on  the  left  (sic)  ;^  and  during  Holy  Week  they  do  not 
give  this  salutation  of  peace  to  those  they  meet,  nor  do  they 
speak,  but  pass  one  another  as  if  they  were  dumb,  and  without 
raising  the  eyes.  And  in  this  week  a  man  of  standing  does  not 
dress  in  white  clothes,  and  they  all  go  dressed  in  black  or  blue. 
They  abstain  during  this  week  from  all  work,  and  every  day 
they  hold  long  services  in  the  churches  (but  not  with  lamps 
hke  us).  On  Thursday  at  the  hour  of  Vespers,  they  perform 
maundy;  that  is  to  say,  the  service  of  washing  feet,  and  all  the 
people  assemble  in  the  church,  and  the  superior  of  the  church 
sits  on  a  three-legged  stool,  with  a  towel  round  his  waist,  and  a 
large  basin  of  water  before  him,  beginning  by  washing  the  feet 
of  the  clergy,  and  finishes  all  of  them.  When  this  is  finished  they 
begin  their  singing,  and  they  sing  all  night,  and  the  clergy, 
monks,  and  zagonais  do  not  go  out  of  the  church  any  more  and 
do  not  eat  or  drink  till  Saturday  after  mass.  On  Friday  at 
midday  they  decorate  the  church  very  much  with  hangings, 
according  to  their  circumstances,  because  some  of  them  are 
hung  with  brocades  and  crimson,  and  others  with  whatever  they 
have  got,  or  are  able  to  get.  They  put  their  hangings  principally 
before  the  chief  entrance,  because  that  is  where  the  people 
1  'One  kisses  the  right  shoulder  and  the  other  the  left'  (R) . 
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stand:  and  before  the  door  they  put  a  paper  crucifix  on  the 
hangings,  that  is  to  say,  moulded,  and  above  it  a  small  curtain, 
with  which  it  is  covered.  They  sing  all  night,  and  all  day  they 
read  the  Passion  ;i  when  that  is  over,  they  draw  the  curtain 
from  the  crucifix,  and  when  it  is  uncovered  they  all  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  prostrate  themselves,  and 
buffet  one  another,  and  knock  their  heads  against  the  walls,  and 
also  prostrate  and  punch  themselves.  [They  weep  so  bitterly  that 
a  heart  of  stone  would  be  moved  to  tears  of  devotion.]  This 
lamentation  lasts  quite  two  hours.  When  this  is  over,  two  priests 
go  to  each  door  of  the  circuit  which  leads  to  the  churchyard, 
and  in  all  the  churches  there  are  three  doors ;  at  each  door  are 
two  priests,  one  on  each  side,  and  each  has  in  his  hand  a  small 
whip  with  five  thongs,  and  all  who  are  standing  before  this  door 
go  out  through  these  doors  stripped  from  the  waist  upwards. 
Passing  through  them  they  stoop,  and  those  who  stand  with  the 
scourges  keep  striking  them  as  long  as  they  are  still.  Some 
pass  quickly,  and  receive  few  strokes;  others  wait  and  receive 
many.  Old  men  and  old  women  will  remain  half  an  hour,  until 
the  blood  runs,  and  then  they  sleep  in  the  circuit  of  the  church, 
and  when  it  is  midnight  they  begin  [singing,  which  lasts  till  the 
hour  of  Vespers.  Then  they  begin]  their  mass,  and  all  take 
communion.  On  Easter  at  midnight  they  begin  their  matins, 
and  before  morning  make  a  procession.  When  dawn  breaks  they 
say  mass,  and  keep  all  this  week  until  Monday  of  Low  Sunday, 
so  they  make  sixteen  days  of  observance,  that  is,  from  Saturday 
before  Palm  Sunday  to  the  Monday  after  Low  Sunday. 


Chapter  CXII.  How  we  kept  a  Lent  at  the  court  of  the  Prester, 
and  we  kept  it  in  the  country  of  Gorage,  and  they  ordered  us  to  say 
mass,  and  how  we  did  not  say  it. 

We  happened  to  keep  one  Lent^  at  the  Court  of  the  Prester 
John,  which  we  kept  in  the  furthest  part  of  a  country  of  pagans 

^  They  sing  all  night  and  all  day,  reading  the  Passion'  (R) . 
2  This  chapter  refers  to  the  year  1523. 
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called  Gorages/  a  people  (as  they  say)  who  are  very  bad,  and 
none  of  them  are  slaves,  because  they  say  that  they  let  them- 
selves die,  or  kill  themselves,  sooner  than  serve  Christians.  This 
country  in  which  the  Court  was  encamped  had  belonged  to 
Gorages.  As  it  appears,  and  as  the  Abyssinians  say,  these 
Gorages  dwell  underground  [that  is,  they  make  caves  in  which 
they  live].  All  the  Court  and  we  were  encamped  above  a  great 
river, 2  which  made  great  chasms,  and  on  each  side  was  a 
[verdant]  plain  [,  but  a  foot  below  it  was  all  tuff,]  hke  that  of 
Qarnache  dos  alhos  in  Portugal;^  and  in  all  parts  of  the  river 
there  were  innumerable  houses  placed  in  the  cliffs,*  one  above 
the  other,  and  some  of  them  very  high,  which  had  no  more  door 
than  the  mouth  of  a  large  vat,  through  which  a  man  could 
easily  pass,  and  above  these  doors,  an  iron  in  the  stone  to  which 
they  fastened  cords  so  as  by  them  to  know  the  house ;  and  they 
had  them  now  because  in  these  little  houses  many  of  the  lower 
people  of  the  Court  were  lodging,  and  they  said  that  they  were 
so  large  inside  that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  could  find  room 
inside  with  their  baggage.  And  there  was  on  this  river  a  very 
strong  town,^  which,  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  was  a  very 

^  Gurage  is  the  country  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Lake 
Zeway.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Sidama  stock,  heavily  overlaid  by  a 
colonization  from  Tigre.  Though  the  population  is  not  large  (Cecchi 
estimated  it  about  40,000),  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  lan- 
guages and  religions  (pagan.  Christian,  and  Moslem)  among  them 
(see  SRE,  pp.  Ixviii-lxx).  Almeida  calls  them  'heathens  and  Moors' 
(SRE.  p.  19).  But  Gurage  was  never  a  separate  kingdom,  and  the 
groups  of  which  it  is  composed  were  semi-independent  each  with  its 
own  ruler,  though  nominally  under  a  sum  appointed  by  the  king  of 
Ethiopia. 

2  This  may  be  the  Akaki,  which  rises  north-east  of  Addis  Ababa 
and  joins  the  Awa§  (Awash)  about  twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  city. 

^  Now  Sernache  dos  Alhos,  a  few  miles  south  of  Coimbra. 

*  After  crossing  the  Akaki  river  near  Akaki  station,  about  ten 
miles  south  of  Addis  Ababa,  there  is  'on  the  right  going  towards 
the  city  a  small  hill  honeycombed  with  inhabited  cave-dwelHngs' 
(Guida,  p.  428).  Whether  or  not  these  are  the  cliff-dwellings  seen  by 
Alvares,  their  present  existence  shows  that  such  may  well  have  existed 
in  his  time. 

^  It  is  possible  that  Alvares  has  confused  the  Akaki  and  Awas 
rivers ;  in  fact,  his  topography  here  seems  to  be  very  muddled. 
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high  scarped  rock,  and  on  the  side  towards  the  land  a  very  deep 
hollow,  which  was  fifteen  fathoms  deep,  and  six  wide,  and  on 
both  sides  it  ended  at  the  river,  and  inside  this  hollow  on 
both  sides  there  were  everywhere  houses  like  the  aforesaid; 
and  inside  the  enclosure  [which  is  like  a  field]  were  small  walled 
and  thatched  houses  in  which  Christians  now  live,  and  they  have 
a  very  good  church  inside.^  The  entrance  to  this  town  is 
[underground]  of  [tufa]  stone,  and  low,  with  many  turns  so  that 
it  seems  that  neither  mules  nor  cows  could  go  in ;  yet  they  do  go 
a  good  way  in,  for  the  space  of  a  third  of  a  league.  Up  stream 
there  was  a  great  rock  scarped  from  top  to  bottom,  and  at  the 
top  all  level  ground.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  rock  there  is  a 
monastery  of  Our  Lady,  and  they  say  that  there  was  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  that  country  and  kingdom  of  Gorage.  This  crag 
faces  the  rising  sun,  and  they  climb  to  this  monastery  by  a 
movable  ladder  of  wood :  and  they  say  that  they  raise  it  every 
night  from  fear  of  the  Gorages,  when  the  Court  is  not  here. 
After  that  one  climbs  by  stone  steps  to  the  left  hand,  and  a 
gallery  runs  past  fifteen  cells  for  monks,  all  of  which  have 
windows  over  the  water,  and  very  high,  and  further  on  are 
their  pantries  and  refectory,  and  little  rooms  for  keeping  their 
provisions.  Going  round  to  the  right  by  a  dark  path  one  comes 
to  broad  daylight,  and  the  principal  door  of  the  monastery, 
which  is  not  made  of  the  same  rock,  only  it  seems  that  in  former 
times  it  was  a  great  hall,  and  the  form  is  of  a  church  with  little 
walls :  it  is  very  light  and  spacious,  because  it  has  many  windows 
over  the  river,  and  there  are  few  monks.  Many  of  the  people 
of  the  Court  used  to  come  here  to  take  communion,  as  they 
venerate  this  house  and  its  monks,  because  they  say  that  they 
lead  good  lives,  and  suffer  much  injury  from  the  bad  neigh- 
bours they  have  [the  Gorages] .  As  the  people  of  the  Court  and 
the  Court  are  encamped  in  such  a  situation  that  the  left 
wing,  which  belongs  to  the  great  Betudete,  is  towards  these 

^  The  reference  here  may  be  to  the  rock-cut  church  of  Adadi 
Maryam,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Awas  river  and  the  Addis  Ababa- Jimma  road,  and  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  former  place.  It  is  described  by  Azais  and  Chambard 
{Cinq  Annees,  pp.  166-9)  and  Buxton  {ArchaeoL,  vol.  xcii,  p.  33). 
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Gorages,  there  were  few  days  when  it  was  not  said:  'Last  night 
the  Gorages  killed  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  of  the  people  of  the 
great  Betudete;'  and  they  did  nothing  about  this,  because  it 
was  Lent,  and  because  of  the  rigid  fast  no  one  fights  because  of 
the  debility  and  weakness  of  their  bodies,  for  the  fast  must  not 
be  broken  in  any  way.  During  Holy  Week,  near  to  Easter,  the 
Prester  John  sent  to  tell  us  to  be  ready  to  say  mass  near  his 
tent  as  he  wished  to  hear  it.  I  sent  to  tell  him  that  I  was  ready, 
and  that  we  were  all  ready,  but  that  we  had  no  tent,  as  one  that 
they  had  given  us  had  become  rotten  with  the  rains,  and  was 
quite  worn  out.  He  sent  to  say  that  he  would  give  a  tent  and 
order  it  to  be  pitched,  and  also  would  send  to  call  for  us  to  be 
ready  and  come  with  all  our  requirements.  When  it  was  a  little 
past  midnight  he  sent  to  call  us ;  we  went  and  they  led  us  before 
the  King's  door,  which  we  found  in  this  state.  A  great  part  of 
the  hedge  enclosure  was  broken  and  taken  away,  from  the  great 
tent  of  the  Prester  as  far  as  the  church  of  Holy  Cross,  and  on 
each  side  facing  one  another  were  more  than  6000  lighted 
candles  very  well  lined  up,  and  the  length  of  the  lines  might 
be  a  musket  shot,  and  from  face  to  face  between  those  who  held 
the  candles  the  distance  might  be  fully  two  tennis-courts,  one 
in  front  of  the  other,  and  it  was  all  smooth  open  ground.  There 
were  more  than  5000  persons  behind  these  who  held  the  candles, 
and  those  with  the  candles  stayed  like  a  fence  that  could  not 
break,  because  they  had  in  front  of  them  canes  fastened  together, 
and  the  candles  on  them  in  order.  Before  the  tent  of  the  Prester 
four  gentlemen  were  riding  and  caracoUing  their  horses,  and 
they  put  us  near  them.  Upon  this  the  Prester  John  came  out 
of  the  tent  upon  a  dark  bay  mule  like  a  raven,  as  big  as  a  large 
horse,  which  the  Prester  holds  in  great  estimation,  and  this 
mule  always  travels  when  the  Prester  travels,  and  if  he  does  not 
ride  it  he  goes  in  his  litter.  And  he  came  out  in  this  way,  that 
is,  in  a  mantle  of  brocade  which  reached  almost  to  the  ground, 
and  the  mule  too  was  all  covered  over;  the  Prester  had  his 
crown  on  his  head  and  his  cross  in  his  hand,  and  there  were  on 
each  side  two  horses  with  their  haunches  almost  in  line  with 
the  head  of  the  mule,  but  not  level,  for  they  went  a  good  way 
off;  these  horses  were  so  caparisoned  and  adorned  and  covered 
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with  brocade  that  in  the  light  they  looked  as  if  they  were  sewn 
up  in  gold ;  and  they  had  great  diadems  on  their  heads,  which 
came  down  to  the  bits,  and  big  plumes  in  the  diadems.  As  soon 
as  the  Prester  came  out  the  four  who  before  that  were  caracol- 
ling  their  horses  between  the  candles  went  away,  and  did  not 
appear  here  again;  and  when  the  Prester  John  passed,  those 
who  had  come  to  call  us  placed  us  behind  him,  without  any 
one  else  coming  there  or  passing  before  the  candles,  only  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen  who  went  on  foot  a  good  way  in  front  of  the 
Prester  John.  Thus  we  arrived  at  the  church  of  Holy  Cross, 
where  the  Prester  went  to  hear  the  office  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  here  he  dismounted  and  went  into  the  church,  and  then 

V  inside  his  curtain,  and  we  stayed  at  the  door.  Then  innumerable 
clergy  came  out  from  inside,  and  a  great  many  more  joined 
them  who  were  outside,  for  there  was  not  room  for  them  in  the 
church,  and  arranged  a  very  big  procession,  and  they  put  us  at 
the  head  of  it  with  the  most  honoured  dignitaries;  so  we 
walked  until  the  procession  returned  to  the  church;  and  as 
many  as  it  would  hold  went  in,  and  the  rest  stayed  in  the  fields, 

v/  and  they  told  us  to  go  in,  and  we  were  near  the  curtain  till 
mass  was  over.  When  they  were  going  to  give  communion  the 
Prester  John  sent  to  say  that  we  should  go  and  make  ready  to 
say  our  mass,  as  the  tent  was  pitched  for  us,  and  that  he  was 
coming  soon.  We  went  with  those  who  had  called  us  and  always 
had  accompanied  us,  and  they  led  us  to  a  black  tent^  close  to 
that  of  the  Prester,  and  we,  seeing  the  black  tent,  said:  They 
have  pitched  this  tent  for  us  in  mockery.'  Then  the  Ambassador 
said :  'Father,  you  will  do  well  not  to  say  mass,  because  this  is 
done  to  put  us  to  the  test.'  I  answered  him:  'Neither  do  I  wish 
to  say  it,  let  us  go  to  our  tents;'  and  this  was  when  dawn  was 
breaking.  We  went  to  our  tents,  which  were  in  the  grove  close 
to  the  river.  Then  there  came  two  pages  in  a  great  hurry  over 
the  rocks  to  call  us,  and  they  called  us  angrily.  We  were 

1  Basset,  giving  no  source,  says  that  a  black  velvet  tent,  originally 
given  to  Mahfuz  by  the  Sharif  of  Mecca,  was  sent  by  the  King  to  the 
Portuguese  to  serve  as  their  chapel  {PC,  p.  250).  Is  this  it?  The  tent 
mentioned  here  seems  not  to  be  that  referred  to  by  Alvares  in  chapter 
Lxxix ;  the  former  tent  occurs  again  in  chapter  cxi v. 
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considering  not  going;  however,  we  went  and  arrived  at  the 
Prester  John's  tent  as  the  sun  was  rising.  At  once  there  came 
a  message  from  inside,  asking  why  we  had  omitted  to  say  mass 
on  so  great  a  feast.  I  answered  that  I  did  not  want  to  say  mass 
because  of  the  great  insult  which  had  been  offered — not  to  us, 
but  to  God  and  His  holy  Resurrection,  as  they  had  pitched  a 
black  tent  for  us  to  say  mass  in,  such  as  they  do  not  pitch, 
except  for  horses  and  fugitives  from  justice.  They  returned  with 
another  message,  asking  what  tent  they  were  to  pitch.  I 
answered  that  it  must  be  a  white  one  to  represent  the  splendour 
of  the  Resurrection  and  the  purity  and  innocence  of  Our  Lady, 
and  that  a  red  one  might  well  do,  as  it  would  represent  the  blood 
which  Christ  shed  for  us  and  that  the  Apostles  and  martyrs 
had  shed  for  Him.  With  this  they  went  away  and  returned, 
saying  that  we  should  send  and  tell  him  who  were  the  persons 
who  had  pitched  the  tent,  and  we  should  see  the  justice  which 
he  would  order  to  be  done.  We  replied  that  we  did  not  know  who 
had  pitched  the  tent,  neither  did  we  ask  him  to  punish  any  one, 
as  this  had  not  been  done  to  us,  but  to  God,  and  it  grieved  us 
more  than  any  one  else  not  to  say  mass  on  so  great  a  feast. 
They  then  returned,  asking  that  we  should  have  patience,  and 
that  he  would  punish  [suitably]  those  who  had  pitched  the  tent, 
and  that  we  should  go  to  it  since  it  would  not  do  to  say  mass  in 
but  would  serve  for  dinner.  We  discussed  whether  we  should  go 
to  it  or  not,  but  we  went,  and  they  sent  us  a  very  good  meal  of 
many  good  dishes  [of  different  kinds  of  meat],  and  good  wines, 
among  which  were  grape  wines  of  good  flavour,  and  very  red. 
Pero  de  Covilham  was  with  us  during  all  that  happened  that 
night  and  day,  and  he  told  us  at  dinner  that  he  felt  such  great 
pleasure  as  he  had  never  felt  in  this  country,  or  had  expected  to 
feel,  that  we  had  not  said  mass  in  this  tent,  and  at  the  answer 
which  we  had  given;  and  that  all  this  had  only  been  in  order 
to  test  the  respect  we  had  for  the  things  of  God  and  the  Church, 
and  that  now  they  would  respect  us  as  good  Christians.  All  this 
Lent  we  were  very  well  provided  with  food  and  drink,  [and 
much  fish]  and  plenty  of  grapes  and  peaches  which  there  are 
in  this  country.  At  the  end  of  dinner  there  came  to  us  the  old 
priest  who  performed  the  baptism,  and  he  said  that  the  Prester 
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John  sent  him  to  say  that  since  to-day  we  did  not  say  mass, 
we  should  anyhow  say  it  next  Sunday,  and  that  he  would  order 
a  good  tent  to  be  given,  and  we  should  hold  the  service  after 
our  fashion  and  usage  for  the  soul  of  his  mother,  who  had  died 
a  year  ago,  and  they  were  holding  her  testar,  that  is  to  say 
funeral.^  All  this  we  did  according  to  our  custom. 


Chapter  CXIII.  How  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses  wrote  to  the  Ambas- 
sador to  depart,  and  how  they  did  not  find  him  at  Court,  and  how 
the  King  Dom  Manuel  had  died. 

Sunday,  the  Octave  of  Easter,  when  they  told  us  to  say  mass, 
was  15  April. 2  We  said  the  office  and  mass  for  the  mother  of 
the  Prester  John.  We  went  very  early  and  found  a  big  new 
white  tent  pitched,  with  its  curtains  of  silk  hung  in  the  middle 
according  to  their  usage,  and  very  near  to  his  tent.  The  monk 
who  is  now  going  as  Ambassador  was  there  with  other  clergy, 
and  we  at  once  sang  a  nocturn  for  the  dead  and  said  mass. 
Before  the  mass  was  finished  there  arrived  two  packets  of  letters 
which  Dom  Luis  de  Menesses  sent  to  us;  he  had  come  for  us 
and  was  at  Macua.  The  packets  had  come  by  two  roads  and  both 
messengers  arrived  together.  There  came  in  these  packets 
letters  to  the  Prester  John  begging  him  to  send  us  at  once. 
Having  seen  our  letters  we  found  in  them  that  we  should  set  out 
at  once  and  come  to  him  to  Macua  by  15  April,  as  he  could  not 
wait  longer,  both  because  the  monsoon  did  not  permit  it,  and 
because  he  was  required  in  India.  ^  These  fifteen  days  were  up 
on  the  day  when  the  letters  were  given  to  us :  and  in  them  was 

1  Tascar  (R).  See  p.  425,  n.  i. 

2  The  year  being  1523,  Sunday  was  12  April. 

3  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses,  brother  of  Dom  Duarte  de  Meneses,  who 
succeeded  Diogo  Lopes  de  Sequeira  as  Governor  of  Portuguese  India, 
had  been  sent  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships  to  the  Red  Sea  in  January 
1523.  On  arriving  at  Massawa  he  learnt  that  the  Portuguese  had 
received  a  reply  from  Lebna  Dengel  and  had  spent  a  year  at  a  place 
seven  days'  journey  away  [probably  Debarwa  is  meant].  According 
to  Correa  (vol.  11,  p.  740)  he  wrote  to  Dom  Rodrigo  saying  he  would 
wait  until  20  April. 
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the  news  of  how  the  King  Dom  Manuel  had  died.^  Because  of 
this  we  were  all  dead,  and  we  at  once  discussed  whether  we 
should  be  silent  about  it,  or  should  tell  it :  it  was  agreed  that 
we  ought  not  to  keep  silent,  because  the  Prester  knew  the  news 
of  India  more  quickly  than  we  did,  by  the  Moorish  merchants 
who  came  from  there  daily:  and  that  it  was  better  that  he 
should  learn  it  from  us  than  from  others.  As  it  is  their  custom 
in  mourning  to  shave  the  head  with  a  razor,  and  not  the  beard, 
and  to  dress  in  black,  we  began  to  shave  each  other's  heads, 
and  to  dress  in  mourning.  During  this  our  food  came,  and  those 
who  brought  it,  seeing  what  we  were  doing,  set  the  food  down 
on  the  ground  and  returned  without  speaking  and  told  it  to  the 
Prester.  He  sent  two  monks  to  know  what  had  happened  to  us. 
The  Ambassador  said  that  someone  should  answer  the  monks, 
as  he  could  not  for  weeping.  I  explained  to  them  what  was  the 
matter,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  with  their 
words,  saying:  'Tell  His  Highness  that  the  stars  and  the  moon 
have  fallen,  and  the  sun  has  grown  dark  and  lost  its  brightness, 
and  we  have  no  one  to  shelter  or  protect  us;  we  have  neither 
father  nor  mother  to  care  for  us,  except  God,  who  is  the  Father 
of  all:  the  King  Dom  Manuel  our  lord  has  departed  from  the 
life  of  this  world,  and  we  are  left  orphans  and  unprotected.' 
We  began  our  lamentation,  and  the  monks  went  away.  In  that 
hour  proclamations  were  made  that  all  the  shops  should  be  shut 
where  bread  and  wine  and  other  merchandise  were  sold,  and 
also  that  all  the  offices  should  be  closed ;  and  this  closure  lasted 
three  days,  during  which  no  tent  was  opened. ^  At  the  end  of 
three  days  he  sent  to  call  us,  and  the  first  word  he  spoke  was: 
'Who  inherits  the  Kingdoms  of  the  King  my  father?'  The 
Ambassador  said,  'The  Prince  Dom  Joam  his  son.'  Hearing  this 
[they  say  he  became  cheerful  again  and]  he  said  Atesia,  atesia,^ 
that  is  to  say,  'Do  not  be  afraid,  for  you  are  in  a  Christian 

^  He  had  died  on  13  December  1521 ;  the  news  reached  Goa  the 
following  August. 

^O  2789,  n.  23  has:  The  Ethiopians  say  that  when  any  prince 
dies  who  is  a  friend  of  the  King,  they  shut  the  shops  for  three  days, 
and  both  men  and  women  shave  their  heads  and  lament,  and  whoso 
does  not  do  likewise  is  punished'. 

3  A  misprint  for  atefra  (Am.),  'be  not  afraid'. 
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country,  the  father  was  good,  the  son  will  be  good,  and  I  will 
write  to  him.'  Then  we  explained  to  him  how  they  were  waiting 
for  us  at  sea,  and  that  also  they  wrote  to  His  Highness  to  say 
that  we  begged  his  leave  to  go  away,  as  now  it  did  not  seem  a 
good  thing  for  us  to  be  in  his  country.  He  told  us  to  go  and  eat, 
and  that  next  day  they  would  begin  sending  us  away,  and  we 
should  translate  the  letters  which  came  for  him  into  his 
language.  And  as  we  already  knew  what  his  dispatch  was 
like,  on  the  Sunday  that  they  gave  us  the  letters,  we  sent  off 
Aires  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  of  our  company,  and  with  him  an 
Abyssinian,  to  go  with  our  letters  to  the  said  Dom  Luis  de 
Meneses;  and  the  next  day  we  took  the  letters  to  the  Prester 
in  his  language,  and  he  left  for  another  place  with  his  Court, 
and  we  with  him.  As  we  were  travelling  on  the  road  they  asked 
me  who  was  carrying  the  church  tent  for  me.  I  replied  that  the 
tent  was  not  mine,  and  that  I  had  not  troubled  about  it,  that 
we  had  said  our  mass,  and  the  tent  had  stayed  as  we  had  found 
it.  They  told  me  that  I  had  done  wrong,  that  the  Prester  did 
not  take  back  what  he  gave,  and  that  the  tent  with  its  curtains 
was  worth  more  than  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  and  if  the 
Prester  John  ordered  mass  to  be  said,  and  that  we  told  him 
we  had  got  no  tent,  he  would  be  angry.  Still  we  travelled  three 
days,  and  as  soon  as  we  encamped  we  requested  our  leave  and 
to  be  dispatched.  They  told  us  not  to  have  any  fear,  that  he  had 
already  given  his  order.  With  all  our  importunity  he  ordered 
that  Joam  Gongalvez  our  factor  should  go  with  his  and  our 
letters  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  and  he  at  the  same  time  gave  him 
a  very  good  mule  and  rich  clothes  and  ten  ounces  of  gold. 
He  ordered  that  he  should  go  at  once,  and  he  left  with  two 
servants  of  the  Prester.  We  stayed,  and  however  much  we 
importuned  the  Prester  and  made  requests  to  him,  he  kept  us 
waiting  yet  a  month  and  a  half,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
gave  us  rich  clothes,  and  to  four  of  us  he  gave  gold  chains  with 
crosses  on  them,  and  to  each  he  gave  a  mule,  and  to  me  he 
gave  a  mule  from  his  own  stables,  whose  walking  pace  was  hke 
birds'  flight ;  and  he  gave  for  all  of  us  eighty  ounces  of  gold  and  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  road,  and  he  gave  us  his  blessing. 
We  did  not  travel  long  before  we  got  a  message  from  our  people 
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whom  we  had  sent  to  the  sea,  that  Dom  Luis  had  been  gone  a 
long  time;  and  we  knew  well  that  we  should  not  find  him 
because  the  monsoon  did  not  permit  it ;  nevertheless,  we  arrived, 
and  we  found  much  pepper  and  cloths  which  he  left  for  our 
support,  and  letters  for  us  and  for  the  Prester.  Then  there  was 
a  council  among  us  what  we  should  do  with  that  pepper:  and 
although  {sic)  the  opinion  of  some  was  that  we  settle  down  and 
eat  it,  since  Dom  Luis  in  his  letters  ordered  that  on  no  account 
should  we  go  far  away  from  the  sea,  because  next  year  at  all 
events  they  would  come  for  us,  and  that  only  one  or  two  of  us 
should  go  to  the  Court  to  take  the  letters  to  the  Prester,  and  to 
ask  him  for  justice  for  the  death  of  four  men  whom  they  had 
killed  at  Arquiquo.  And  this  being  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  it 
was  agreed  that  we  should  send  half  the  pepper  to  the  Prester 
John  and  the  other  half  should  be  left  for  our  support,  and  that 
the  factor  and  I  should  take  it;  and  I  was  to  go  to  read  the 
letters  to  him  and  have  them  translated  into  his  language; 
and  this  was  settled  one  day  and  we  were  to  go  next  morning. 
That  morning  the  Ambassador  came  to  me  saying,  'Father,  I 
wish  to  give  you  another  companion  to  go  with  you  to  the 
Court.'  When  I  said,  'Let  it  be  whoever  you  command,'  he 
replied  to  me :  'Would  you  like  my  company?  I  intend  to  go  with 
you,  and  we  will  take  all  the  pepper.'  And  though  I  opposed 
him,  saying  that  nothing  would  be  left  for  the  others  to  spend, 
he  still  said  that  he  was  going  to  go  and  take  all  the  pepper. 
He  did  this  expecting  great  rewards  and  all  for  himself  [,  as  it  is 
the  most  highly  valued  thing  that  can  be  carried  in  these 
countries] .  So  the  Ambassador  insisted  on  taking  all  the  pepper 
to  the  Prester;  and  we  set  out  at  once.  I  went  only  to  carry  the 
letters  to  the  Prester  and  to  translate  them  into  his  language. 
We  set  out  for  the  Court  on  i  September,  and  we  travelled  step 
by  step,  with  mules  and  loads;  and  we  reached  the  Court  at 
the  end  of  November,  and  found  the  Prester  in  a  kingdom  which 
is  called  Fatiguar,^  which  is  on  the  border  of  the  kingdom  of 

^  Fatagar,  one  of  the  Moslem  states,  was  east  of  Waj  (in  which  is 
Lake  Zeway) ,  and  extended  a  little  way  north  of  the  Awas,  reaching 
to  the  Webi  Shabelle  on  the  south.  Waj  and  Fatagar,  like  the  other 
Moslem  states,  were  regarded  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia 
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Adel/  to  which  kingdom  and  lordship  belong  Barbora  and 
Zeila ;  and  the  King  is  great  and  powerful.  They  say  that  he  is 
respected  and  looked  upon  as  a  saint^  among  the  Moorish 
kings  because  he  continually  makes  war  upon  the  Christians; 
they  also  say  that  he  receives  supplies  from  the  King  of  Arabia 
and  the  Xeque  of  Meca,  and  other  Moorish  kings  and  lords  with 
many  horses  and  weapons  [and  everything  he  wants]  for  this; 
and  that  he  sends  every  year  large  offerings  to  Meca  of  many 
Abyssinian  slaves  that  he  takes  in  the  wars :  and  also  he  makes 
presents  of  those  slaves  to  the  King  of  Arabia  and  to  other 
princes.  Now  from  the  place  or  plain  where  we  reached  the 
Prester  and  where  we  found  him,  it  is  (so  they  say)  one  day's 
journey  from  the  first  market  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel;^ 
and  eight  days'  journey  from  that  market  to  Zeila.  This 
kingdom  of  Fatiguar,  what  we  saw  of  it,  both  on  entering  and 
leaving  it,  is  all  more  plain  than  mountain,  that  is  to  say, 

though  ruled  by  semi-independent  Moslem  governors  who  were 
nominally  at  least  tributary  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  Waj  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  entity  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  it  was  probably  absorbed  into  its  western  neighbour  Hadya; 
while  Fatagar  became  part  of  Bali  about  1540  (G.W.B.H.  in  Anti- 
quity, vol".  XXIX  (1955),  p.  230). 

1  Adal  is  a  general  term  applied  by  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Moslem 
states  on  the  south-east  of  Ethiopia,  and  in  particular  to  the  state  of 
Ifat  till  1517  (see  also  note  to  chapter  cxxxi).  Barbora  is  Berbera. 
Zeila  gave  its  name  to  the  'trade  empire'  of  Zeila  which  contained 
the  seven  states  of  Ifat,  Dawaro,  Hadya,  Bali,  Sarha,  Dara,  and 
Arababni,  according  to  Al-'Umari  (c.  1345)  and  MaqrizI  (c.  1435). 
The  Arabs  called  it  Barr  Sa'd  ad-Din,  from  the  ruler  of  Zeila  who  was 
killed  by  the  Ethiopians  in  1402. 

2  In  the  Chronicle  of  'Amda  Seyon  it  is  said  that  the  convener  of 
the  army  of  Adal  in  1330  was  named  'Seleh,  whose  title  was  Qazi, 
like  our  Liqa  Pappasat  [abuna],  whom  the  kings  and  governors 
feared  and  honoured  like  a  god'  (fol.  49) . 

^  It  appears  that  the  king  was  camped  somewhere  south-east  of 
Mt  Zequala;  the  description  of  the  country  as  campina,  'plains', 
suggests  as  a  possible  site  the  Jilli  plain  which  may  be  said  to  be, 
roughly,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Zequala,  i.e.  about  the  same 
as  the  journey  of  two  and  a  half  days  mentioned  a  few  lines  further 
on.  'The  first  market  town'  cannot  be  identified ;  and  from  Fatagar 
to  Zeila  is  of  course  much  more  than  eight  days'  journey,  the  distance 
being  in  fact  some  300  miles. 
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small  and  low  hills  all  used  for  big  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
[and  other  seed  crops] ;  and  also  very  big  cultivated  fields  and 
meadows,  besides  the  big  fields  sown  with  the  said  grains ;  there 
are  also  great  herds  of  all  cattle,  cows,  sheep,  goats,  small 
mares,  and  hinnies.^  There  is  a  fine  view  of  this  country,  and  it 
seems  like  a  great  hill,  not  a  mountain  or  rocky  cliffs,^  but  all 
wooded  and  farm  land.  They  say  that  there  are  many  monas- 
teries and  churches  in  it,  and  that  it  is  a  very  rich  country. 
There  is  on  top  of  it  a  lake  four  leagues  in  extent,  from  which 
there  came  to  the  Court  an  infinite  quantity  of  [very  good] 
fish  [of  different  kinds],  and  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  and 
Indian  figs  [in  vast  quantities].  Pero  de  Covilham  told  me  that 
this  hill  was  eight  days'  journey  round  at  the  foot;  and  he  also 
guessed  the  lake  to  be  four  leagues.  When  the  Court  left  this 
field  in  which  we  were,  we  travelled  two  days  and  a  half  until 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  having  approached  near, 
it  seemed  much  higher  and  more  fruitful,  as  it  was  said  to  be. 
Many  streams  come  from  it  which  contain  much  fish.  We 
travelled  across  the  foot  of  this  hill  a  day  and  a  half,  and  then 
left  the  hill  and  kingdom  of  Fatiguar,  and  entered  that  of  Xoa,^ 
where  we  presented  the  pepper  and  the  letters  [which  we  had] 
translated  into  Abyssinian,  and  we  got  no  answer  whatever. 
Prester  John  was  going  this  way  to  share  out  an  inheritance 
between  himself  and  his  sisters,*  that  is  to  say,  two  who  were 

^  mulatos,  the  offspring  of  stallions  and  she-asses. 

2  O  2789  has  here  si  scopre  una  montagna  non  di  sasso,  ma  di  terra 
molto  alta  et  si  domanda  Ziquala,  'one  sees  a  mountain  not  of  rock, 
but  of  earth  very  high  and  it  is  called  Ziquala'.  Zequala,  if  not 
actually  in  Fatagar,  was  close  to  its  western  edge.  On  its  summit  is  a 
crater  lake  about  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  width,  for  which  Alvares's 
estimate  of  four  leagues  is  a  poor  guess,  though  the  edge  of  the 
crater  is  said  to  be  some  four  miles  in  circumference  {Guida,  p.  426). 
The  summit  of  Zequala  is  about  9900  feet  above  sea  level;  on  the 
mountain  is  a  church  of  St  Gabra  Manfas  Qedus  or  'Abbo',  a  saint 
revered  by  both  Christian  Ethiopians  and  pagan  Galla.  Many 
streams,  as  Alvares  says,  come  down  from  the  mountain. 

^  The  route  probably  led  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Entotto, 
near  the  modern  Addis  Ababa. 

*  O  2789,  n.  24  has :  The  Ethiopians  say  that  one  of  those 
sisters  was  called  Valatta  Calampsis,  that  is,  daughter  of  John  the 
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sisters  both  of  father  and  mother,  because  his  father  [Nahum] 
had  five  wives.  And  these  shares  were  of  the  lands  and  property 
which  had  remained  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  Here  we 
remained  four  days,  and  in  these  they  cast  lots  for  the  lands, 
which  were  divided  into  three  parts,  which  Pero  de  Covilham 
said  were  lands  of  more  than  ten  days'  journey.  And  the 
Prester  gave  to  each  of  his  sisters  her  share,  and  one  part  for 
himself,  and  he  then  ordered  his  part  to  be  divided  into  two, 
and  he  gave  them  to  his  two  infant  daughters;  and  cows, 
mares,  sheep,  and  goats  which  covered  the  hills  and  fields  and 
valleys,  all  were  in  the  same  share-out,  and  they  were  shared 
out  like  the  lands.  The  Prester  would  not  return  from  this  place 
or  go  to  other  partitions,  as  the  lands  were  many  and  differed 
greatly,  and  he  gave  orders  that  the  former  should  be  divided 
like  the  latter,  and  that  his  share  should  be  divided  between 
his  daughters.  We  heard  say  that  the  gold  and  silk  of  this  share 
y  was  uncounted ;  and  as  to  the  silks,  they  said  that  the  Prester 
ordered  that  his  portion  should  be  given  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  which  were  situated  in  the  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  his  mother. ^  We  travelled  to  the  town  of  Dara,^ 
where  Pero  de  Covilham  showed  me  the  thickets  in  which  the 
monks  led  a  rigid  life,  and  the  white  man  had  died  in  the  cave 
which  they  found  walled  up. 


Chapter  CXIV.  Of  the  battle  which  the  Prester  had  with  the  King 
of  Adel  and  how  he  defeated  Captain  Mafamede. 

I  return  to  speaking  of  what  I  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel  and 
of  a  great  Captain  there  was  in  it,  and  of  the  death  which  he 
died  (and  this  I  heard  from  many  and  above  all  from  Pero  de 
Covilham).  It  was  most  certain  that  there  was  in  this  kingdom  of 

Evangelist,  and  the  other  Romana  Orch,  that  is,  the  golden  pome- 
granate'. (Walatta  Qalamsis  means  literally  'daughter  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse', properly  ahuqalamsis  in  Ethiopic.) 

^  O  2789,  n.  25  has :  The  Ethiopians  say  that  the  mother  of  Prete 
lanni  became  a  nun  in  one  of  the  said  monasteries,  which  is  called 
Monte  Libanos'. 

2  A  district  of  Shoa. 
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Adel  a  great  Moorish  Captain  who  was  named  Mafudi/  whom 
the  people  of  this  Court  still  sing  of  when  they  travel.  They  say 
that  this  Captain  invaded  [and  ravaged]  the  lands  of  the  Prester 
John  during  every  Lent  for  twenty-five  years,  because  during 
Lent  the  great  fast  breaks  the  people's  strength  and  they  are 
not  able  to  fight.  He  went  in  so  far  that  many  times  he  pene- 
trated twenty  leagues.  One  year  he  would  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Amara  or  of  Xoa,^  another  the  kingdom  of  Fatiguar,  and  he 
invaded  sometimes  at  one  place  sometimes  at  another.  He  began 
to  make  these  incursions  in  the  lifetime  of  King  Alexander,  who 
was  uncle  of  this  King,  and  he  continued  them  during  twelve 
years  of  his  life;  and  because  he  died  without  children,  Nahu 
his  brother,  the  father  of  this  King,  succeeded  him,  and  he  did 
the  same  in  his  time.  This  David  who  now  reigns  began  to  reign 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
Mafumede^  did  not  stop  this  invasion  and  war  during  Lent. 
They  say  that  he  made  such  great  incursions  and  forays  that 
in  one  he  carried  off  captive  nineteen  [thousand]  Abyssinians, 
and  that  he  sent  them  all  as  an  offering  to  the  house  of  Meca, 
and  as  presents  to  the  Moorish  kings :  and  they  say  that  there 
they  become  great  Moors,  because  they  escape  from  the  great 
severity  of  the  fast,  and  enter  into  the  repletion  and  vice  of  the 
Moors.  He  also  carried  off  a  very  great  multitude  of  all  cattle. 
In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  forays,  when  he  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Fatiguar  all  the  people  fled  and  took  refuge  on  the 
aforesaid  hill,  and  Mafude  followed  them ;  and  they  say  that  he 
got  on  to  the  hill  and  burned  the  churches  and  monasteries 
there.  I  have  said  before  that  in  all  the  Prester 's  country  there 

^  This  was  the  Imam  Mahf uz,  Moslem  governor  of  Zeila,  and  father 
of  Del  Wambara  who  married  Gran. 

^  O  2789,  n.  26  has :  'The  Ethiopians  say  that  Mafudi  never  entered 
the  kingdoms  of  Amara  &  Scioa,  which  are  the  furthest  from  the 
Moors,  but  he  entered  the  kingdom  of  Fatigar,  Adigo,  Doaro,  Scia- 
gura.  If  at,  Ghdem  (sic),  and  Bali'.  Adigo  may  be  meant  for  Adiya, 
i.e.  Hadya;  Sagura  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of'Amda  Seyon  as  a  place 
on  the  frontier  of  Ethiopia  and  Adal. 

^  Here,  as  in  the  chapter  heading,  Mafumede  may  be  an  error  for 
Mafudi.  Mafamede  was  the  usual  Portuguese  form  of  the  name 
Muhammad,  and  is  so  used  by  Alvares  (e.g.  p.  481). 
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are  chavas,  who  are  men-at-arms,  because  in  these  kingdoms 
the  peasants  do  not  go  to  the  wars/  and  that  there  were  in  these 
kingdoms  many  chavas,  and  those  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
hill  were  peasants  and  chavas,  that  is,  men-at-arms  who  had 
fled.  Mafude  took  them  all  prisoners,  and  he  ordered  the 
peasants  to  be  separated  from  the  men-at-arms,  and  he  ordered 
the  cultivators  to  go  in  peace,  and  to  sow  for  next  year  much 
wheat  and  barley  for  when  he  should  come,  so  that  he  and  his 
people  might  find  enough  to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  horses. 
And  he  said  to  the  men-at-arms:  'Scoundrels  who  eat  the 
King's  bread,  and  guard  his  lands  so  badly,  all  of  you  to  the 
sword;'  and  he  ordered  fifteen^  men-at-arms  to  be  killed,  and 
returned  with  great  booty,  and  without  any  opposition  what- 
ever. The  Prester  John  being  greatly  vexed  at  this,  especially 
at  the  burning  of  the  monasteries  and  churches,  ordered  spies 
to  go  into  the  kingdom  of  Adel  to  learn  what  part  this  Mafude 
had  decided  to  invade.  And  he  learned  how  the  King  of  Adel 
was  coming  in  person,  and  Mafude  with  him,  and  great  forces, 
and  that  they  had  invaded  this  same  kingdom  of  Fatiguar  and 
that  they  were  coming  out  of  Lent  at  the  season  when  the  wheat 
and  barley  were  young  to  destroy  it  all,  and  during  Lent  would 
attack  elsewhere.  On  learning  this  the  Prester  John  decided 
to  wait  for  them  on  the  road,  and  they  say  that  he  was  much 
opposed  by  all  his  people  and  by  the  great  men  of  the  Court, 
who  said  that  he  was  a  youth  of  seventeen  years  and  that  it 
was  not  well  that  he  should  go  to  such  a  war,  and  that  the 
Betudetes  and  Captains  of  his  kingdoms  sufficed  for  that.  They 
say  that  he  said  that  he  needs  must  go  in  person  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  which  had  been  done  to  his  uncle  Alexander  and  to  his 
father  Nahu,  and  to  himself  for  six  years,  and  that  he  trusted 
in  God  to  avenge  it  all.  So  he  set  out  with  his  people  and  Court 
without  ordering  men  to  come  from  distant  lands,  so  as  not  to 
be  heard  of;  and  they  say  that  he  travelled  day  and  night,  and 
one  night  before  dawn  he  sent  and  pitched  his  camp  over  where 
the  first  market  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel  is  held,  one  day's 

1  'The  labourers  in  agriculture  .  .  .  have  no  thought  of  taking  part 
in  war'  (Bahrey,  in  SRE,  p.  126). 

2  '5000'  (R,  where  this  number  is  given  in  words). 
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journey  away  [from  Adel],  where  we  found  him  when  we 
brought  him  the  pepper. ^  They  say  there  is  here  a  great  pass 
which  the  King  of  Adel  had  passed  the  day  before,  and  he  was 
encamped  about  the  distance  of  half  a  league  in  the  Prester's 
country,  and  off  the  road :  and  the  Prester  was  encamped  in  the 
country  of  Adel.  When  it  was  broad  daylight  they  saw  each 
other,  and  they  say  that  as  soon  as  Mafude  [who  was  a  man  of 
great  courage,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  flee,  as  the 
Abyssinians  sing,]  saw  the  Prester's  camp,  and  saw  the  red 
tents  which  are  only  pitched  for  great  festivals  or  receptions, 
he  said  to  the  King  of  Adel,  'Sire,  the  Negus^  of  Ethiopia  is  here 
in  person,  to-day  is  the  day  of  our  deaths,  do  what  you  can  to 
save  yourself,  for  I  must  die  here.'  They  say  that  the  King  [who 
was  cowardly]  escaped  with  four  horsemen,  and  of  these  four 
one  was  the  son  of  a  Betudete,  who  was  with  the  King  of  Adel, 
and  is  now  with  the  Prester  at  his  Court,  because  here  they  think 
nothing  of  joining  the  Moors  and  becoming  Moors,  and  if  they 
wish  to  return,  they  get  baptized  again,  and  are  pardoned  and 
Christians  as  before.  This  man  described  what  took  place 
among  them.  As  soon  as  the  King  of  Adel  had  put  himself  in 
safety,  which  was  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  Prester  John, 
as  they  relate,  who  did  not  know  of  the  King's  flight,  proclaimed 
that  all  should  receive  communion,  commend  themselves  to 
God,  breakfast,  and  make  ready:  and  at  the  hour  of  tierce  they 
began  to  draw  up  their  battle  array,  and  go  out  to  fight  with  the 
Moors,  leaving  their  tents  pitched.  They  say  that  as  soon  as  the 
Moors  saw  them  in  motion,  Mafudi  [who  had  decided  not  to 
flee  and  foresaw  his  death,  and  wanted  to  accompany  it  with 
some  valiant  and  honourable  deed,]  came  out  to  speak  to 
[certain  of]  the  Christians,  asking  if  there  was  among  them  any 
knight  who  was  willing  to  fight  with  him  to  the  death.  A  monk 
of  the  name  of  Gabriandreas^  came  forth  for  this  purpose,  and 

^  See  p.  407.  2  Misprinted  Negum  in  P. 

^  Gabra  Endreyas,  'servant  of  Andrew',  was  a  soldier  who  having 
had  the  tip  of  his  tongue  cut  ofl  for  treasonable  speech  became  a 
monk.  R  calls  him  Gabriel,  Ludolf  (Commentarius,  p.  257)  and 
Burton  (p.  309)  Gabriel  Andreas,  but  the  correct  form  is  clearly 
given  by  P,  and  confirmed  by  Barros  who  has  'a  monk  called  Gabri 
Andres'  (dec.  iii,  bk.  i,  ch.  5).  This  name  is  not  mentioned  in  either 
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he  killed  Mafudi,  and  cut  off  his  head.  He  is  still  alive  and  is  a 
man  who  is  much  honoured  at  the  Court  [and  we  knew  him] . 
There  was  then  a  general  onset  against  the  Moors,  who  had 
nowhere  to  flee,  because  the  Prester's  tents  were  pitched  in  the 
principal  pass,  and  another  pass  which  was  distant,  by  which 
the  King  had  fled,  had  already  been  seized.^  When  the  Moors 
were  routed  and  killed,  Prester  John  returned  to  his  tents  to 
rest,  and  the  following  day  he  journeyed  into  the  kingdom  of 
Adel  until  he  arrived  at  a  rich  palace  of  the  said  King  of  Adel, 
which  he  found  deserted.  The  Prester  came  up  to  the  doors  of 
this  palace  and  with  his  lance  struck  the  doors  three  times, 
and  he  did  not  choose  that  anyone  else  should  strike  them,  nor 
go  in  nor  come  up  to  them,  so  that  it  might  not  be  said  that  he 
went  to  plunder,  and  that  if  he  had  found  the  King  there,  or 
many  other  people,  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  go  in  in 
person,  because  he  was  going  in  open  warfare;  and  since  he 
found  nobody,  nobody  should  go  in.  So  they  turned  back  again. 
This  battle  was  in  the  month  of  July  and  they  declared  that 
it  was  on  the  same  day  that  Lopo  Soarez  destroyed  and  burned 
Zeila,  at  which  destruction  I  was  present  i^  and  the  Moors  who 
were  taken  prisoners  there  said  that  the  chief  Captain  of  Zeila 
was  with  the  King  of  Adel  at  war  with  the  Neguz  of  Ethiopia. 
Several  times  the  Prester  ordered  us  to  be  shewn  four  or 
five  bundles  of  hangers  with  silver  hilts,  not  very  well  made, 
saying  that  he  had  taken  all  those  and  others  in  the  war  with  the 

the  short  Chronicle  of  Naod  or  PC.  The  Futuh  speaks  of  one  Gabra 
Andryas,  but  since  he  is  described  as  a  hatriq  or  noble,  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  can  be  identified  with  the  killer  of  Mahfuz  (Basset,  Conquete, 
p.  167). 

1  According  to  Barros  Lebna  Dengel  learnt  from  spies  that  the 
Moslems  were  encamped  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  He 
seized  the  passes  and  attacked  one  morning.  'Mahamede'  (Muham- 
mad) the  'Captain'  of  Zeila,  advised  him  to  flee,  which  he  did  with 
five  horsemen.  'Muhammad'  had  procured  weapons  from  three 
Catalans  who  had  been  selling  arms  at  Zeila. 

2  Lopo  Soares  destroyed  Zeila  in  July  15 17,  on  his  return  voyage 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  India,  after  the  death  of  Duarte  Galvao.  It 
seems  clear  from  other  evidence  that  this  cannot  have  been  the  day 
when  Mahfuz  was  killed.  See  Introduction,  p.  16,  where  this  question 
is  discussed. 
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Soltam  of  Adel,  and  he  had  also  taken  the  tent^  which  he  gave 
us  of  common  brocade  and  Meca  velvet  in  that  war,  and  it 
belonged  to  the  King  himself,  and  on  that  account  he  had  sent 
to  tell  us  to  bless  it  before  saying  mass  in  it,  because  the  Moor 
had  sinned  in  it.  The  head  of  Mafudi  had  been  about  the  Court 
of  the  Prester  more  than  three  years  before  we  went  or  arrived 
there  ;2  and  every  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  days  of  observance, 
the  common  people  and  boys  and  girls  made  great  festivity 
with  it,  and  at  this  day  it  is  about  the  Court,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  there  for  ever,  so  enamoured  of  it  are  they.^ 
Gabriandreas  (as  I  have  said)  is  a  monk  and  a  much  honoured 
person,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  revenues  [he  has  done  many 
other  brave  deeds  besides  this] ;  and,  (according  to  report)  he 
is  very  eloquent,  and  a  friend  of  the  Portuguese,  and  he  under- 
stands church  matters  well,  and  enjoyed  talking  about  them. 
He  has  not  got  more  than  half  his  tongue,  which  is  slit,  because 
King  Nahu  ordered  it  to  be  cut  because  he  talked  a  great  deal. 


Chapter  CXV.  How  the  Prester  sent  us  a  map  of  the  world  which 
we  had  brought  him,  for  us  to  translate  the  writing  into  Abyssinian, 
and  what  else  happened,  and  of  the  letters  for  the  Pope. 

While  we  were  at  the  town  of  Dara  [in  1524],  the  Prester  John 
sent  us  a  map  of  the  world,*  which  we  had  brought  to  him  four 
years  before,  and  which  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira  had  sent  him, 
with  a  message  that  if  the  letters  on  the  map  said  what  the 
countries  were,  we  should  put  their  letters  below  so  that  he 
might  know  which  these  countries  were.  We  at  once  set  to  work, 
the  monk  who  is  going  to  Portugal  as  Ambassador  and  I;  he 

^  See  pp.  295,402. 

2  The  significance  of  this  sentence  is  discussed  in  the  Introduction, 
p.  16. 

^  'Every  Saturday  and  Sunday  and  on  the  other  festivals  kept  by 
the  common  people  all  the  young  men  and  girls  did  nothing  but  sing 
verses  composed  in  their  style  in  praise  of  this  victory;  this  ballad 
is  current  at  Court  till  this  day,  and  I  think  it  always  will  be'  (R). 
Barros  also  refers  to  this  ballad. 

*  The  map  which  is  mentioned  on  p.  63. 
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wrote  and  I  read,  and  beneath  our  writing  he  placed  theirs. 
And  because  our  Portugal  is  mixed  with  Castile  in  a  small 
space,  and  Seville  is  very  near  Lisbon  and  near  to  Crunha,  I 
put  Seville  for  Spain,  and  Lisbon  for  Portugal,  and  Crunha  for 
Galicia.  When  the  whole  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  finished 
and  nothing  was  left  they  took  it  away.  The  following  day  he 
sent  to  call  the  Ambassador  and  all  of  us  that  were  with  him, 
and  immediately  in  the  first  conversation  he  sent  to  say  that 
the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  King  of  Castile  were  lords  of  few 
lands,  and  that  the  King  of  Portugal  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Red  Sea  from  the  power  of  the  Turks  and  Rumes ; 
and  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  were  to  write  to  the  King  of  Spain 
that  he  should  order  a  fortress  to  be  built  in  Zeila,  and  the 
King  of  Portugal  should  order  one  to  be  built  in  Macua,  and  the 
King  of  France  order  one  to  be  made  in  Quaquem;  and  all 
three,  with  the  peoples  of  the  Prester,  would  be  able  to  guard 
the  Red  Sea  and  take  Juda  and  Meca  and  Cairo,  and  the  Holy 
House,  and  go  through  all  the  countries  they  liked.  The  Ambas- 
sador replied  to  this  that  His  Highness  was  deceived  or  ill 
informed,  and  if  any  one  had  told  him  so,  he  had  not  told  him 
the  truth;  and  if  he  judged  of  it  by  looking  at  the  map  of  the 
world,  he  would  not  acquire  a  right  knowledge  of  the  countries, 
because  Portugal  and  Spain  are  in  the  map  of  the  world  as 
things  that  are  well  known,  and  not  as  things  requiring  to  be 
learnt :  and  he  should  look  in  the  map  of  the  world  how  the  cities 
and  castles  and  monasteries  were,  and  also  how  Venice,  Jeru- 
salem, and  Rome  were,  Uke  things  well-known  and  in  small 
spaces,  and  let  him  look  at  his  Ethiopia,  how  it  was  an  unknown 
thing,  very  large  and  much  spread  out,  full  of  mountains,  [and 
rivers,]  and  lions  and  elephants  and  many  other  beasts,  and  also 
many  mountain  ranges,  without  the  map  showing  [the  name  of] 
any  city,  town,  or  castle;  His  Highness  should  know  that  the 
King  of  Portugal,  by  means  of  his  Captains,  was  powerful 
enough  to  defend  and  guard  the  Red  Sea  against  all  the  power 
of  the  Great  Soldam  and  of  the  Great  Turk,  and  to  make  war 
upon  them  even  to  the  Holy  House;  and  that  he  had  other 
greater  conquests  in  the  parts  of  Africa  with  the  King  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  many  other  kings,  subjugating  all  the  Indies 
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and  making  all  their  kings  his  tributary  subjects,  as  His  High- 
ness well  knew  from  the  adversaries  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who  were  the  Moorish  merchants  from  India  trading  at  his 
Court.  To  this  there  did  not  come  any  answer,  and  there  was 
another  question,  and  he  dismissed  us,  sending  to  us  plenty  to 
eat  and  drink ;  and  so  he  did  every  day  whilst  we  went  with  the 
Court. 

Four  or  five  days  after  the  map  of  the  world,  the  Prester  sent 
to  call  us,  and  he  sent  to  say  that  he  wished  to  write  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  whom  they  name  Rumea  Neguz  lique  papaz:  which 
means  the  King  of  Rome  and  Head  of  the  Popes  :^  and  he  desired 
that  I  should  write  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  because  they 
were  not  accustomed  to  write,  and  did  not  know  how  to  write 
to  the  Pope,  and  that  I  should  take  these  letters  to  the  Pope. 
Dom  Rodrigo  the  Ambassador  answered  that  we  had  not  come 
to  write,  nor  was  there  any  one  among  us  to  write  to  the  Pope. 
I  said  that  I  would  tell  him  the  beginning,  and  after  that  they 
could  continue  with  whatever  they  had  in  their  hearts  to  write 
or  to  request.  There  came  a  message  that  we  should  go  and  dine, 
and  afterwards  the  monk  and  I  should  come  back,  and  that  I 
should  bring  all  my  books  to  prepare  the  letters;  and  so  we 
did.  When  we  came  we  found  all  those  whom  they  hold  to  be 
most  learned  assembled  together  with  many  books;  and  they 
asked  me  for  my  books.  I  replied  that  books  were  not  necessary, 
but  only  to  know  His  Highness'  meaning,  and  by  that  we  should 
be  ruled.  Then  a  man  who  was  the  principal  one  there  in  rank 
and  learning,  and  whose  title  is  Abuquer,^  which  means  head 
chaplain,  told  the  Prester's  meaning  to  the  monk,  and  he  told 
it  to  me.  Then  I  settled  down  to  writing  and  shortly  made  a 
small  beginning,  which  was  then  taken  in  my  handwriting  to 
His  Highness,  and  was  brought  back  at  once,  and  in  that  hour 
we  put  it  into  their  language  and  sent  it  back  again.  There  was 
no  delay  with  it,  for  the  page  came  back  at  once,  saying  that  the 
King  was  much  pleased  with  the  writing,  and  amazed  because 

^  Eth.  rome  negus  liqa  pappasdt,  'king  of  Rome  and  head  of  the 
popes'. 

2  Abuher  was  his  name,  not  his  title,  which  was  probably  qaysa 
hase,  'king's  chaplain'. 
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it  had  not  been  taken  out  of  books:  and  he  ordered  that  it 
should  at  once  be  written  in  good  writing  and  in  two  letters; 
and  he  ordered  that  his  learned  priests  should  study  in  their 
books  as  much  as  they  could  to  search  for  what  more  could  be 
put  in  the  letters.  When  the  monk  and  I  were  coming  to  our 
tents,  the  Ambassador  came  out  and  said  to  me:  'Father,  I 
regret  very  much  what  I  said  to-day  to  the  Prester  John  that 
there  was  no  one  among  us  who  knew  how  to  write  to  the  Pope, 
because  he  will  take  us  for  men  with  little  knowledge ;  I  entreat 
of  you  to  put  all  your  efforts  into  this,  and  do  for  him  all  you 
know/  I  answered  him,  that  whether  it  was  strong  or  weak,  it 
was  done  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  that  he  would  see 
there  what  I  had  done.  As  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  much 
(as  he  showed),  and  the  draft  of  the  letter  which  I  drew  up 
goes  on  a  separate  sheet  and  is  smaller;  it  begins  'Blessed  Holy 
Father'.  They  spent  three  days  in  preparing  the  other  letter, 
and  they  spent  fifteen  days  in  making  a  small  gold  cross,  which 
weighs  a  hundred  cruzados,  and  which  is  also  going  to  the  Pope. 


Chapter  CXVI.  How  in  the  letters  of  Dom  Luis  it  was  said  that  we 
should  require  justice  for  certain  f)%en  of  his  who  had  been  killed, 
and  the  Prester  sent  there  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court,  and 
Zagazabo  in  the  company  of  Dom  Rodrigo  to  Portugal. 

In  the  letters  which  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses  sent  to  the  Prester 
John,  he  made  a  complaint  and  required  justice  for  four 
Portuguese  whom  the  Moors  had  killed  in  the  town  of  Arquiquo, 
a  port  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  his  country;  which  justice  and  ven- 
geance he  had  not  chosen  to  execute  or  take  upon  himself, 
because  it  was  in  his  country,  and  he  desired  to  serve  His  High- 
ness and  not  displease  him.^  We  had  asked  for  this  punishment 

1  While  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses  was  at  Massawa  his  men  landed  and 
mixed  with  the  population,  which  included  some  forty  'Rumes', 
i.e.  Turks.  The  latter  showed  great  contempt  for  the  Portuguese. 
One  day,  unknown  to  Dom  Luis,  about  twelve  of  his  men,  armed  with 
halberds  and  shields,  challenged  the  Turks  who  refused  to  fight  and 
lost  much  prestige  locally.  Next  day  they  attacked  seven  Portuguese 
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many  times,  and  had  for  answer  that  he  regretted  very  much 
that  the  Captain  Major  Dom  Luis  had  not  taken  vengeance, 
and  killed  all  the  Moors  that  were  in  the  town  of  Arquiquo, 
and  that  he  valued  one  Portuguese  more  than  all  the  Moors 
and  negroes  that  were  in  his  country :  and  that  since  he  had  not 
chosen  to  take  vengeance  himself,  he  would  order  justice  to  be 
done:  and  he  ordered  the  Chief  Justice  of  his  Court  to  come 
before  us  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  he  sent  to  tell  him  by  the 
Cabeata  that  he  was  to  go  with  us  to  the  sea,  and  to  arrest  all 
the  Moors,  Turks,  Rumes,  and  Christians,  whom  he  should  find 
to  have  been  in  the  said  town  of  Arquiquo  at  the  time  that  they 
killed  these  men  of  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses.  And  those  that  he 
found  guilty  of  the  said  death,  or  of  not  having  arrested  those 
who  had  done  the  killing,  and  who  had  raised  the  brawl,  he  was 
to  give  them  up  to  any  Captain  Major  who  came  from  Portugal, 
and  he  might  punish  or  kill  them  as  he  pleased;  killing, 
beheading,  or  taking  them  captive,  as  much  Christians  as 
Moors,  Turks  and  Roumes;  but  that  the  Portuguese  were  not 
to  complain  any  more  about  this  or  any  other  punishment,  but 
to  take  it  on  themselves.  In  this  town,  and  at  this  time,  the 
Prester  John  decided  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  Portugal,  for 
up  to  this  time  he  was  not  sending  anyone.  He  sent  to  call  the 
Ambassador  and  me,  and  he  said  that  he  had  decided  to  send 
someone  with  us  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  in  order  that  his 
wishes  might  be  met  sooner,  his  representative  being  there; 
and  he  asked  if  we  thought  that  Zagazabo^  would  be  adequate 

who  had  gone  to  Arqiqo  taking  only  their  swords.  Four  men  were 
killed;  the  others  escaped  and  told  Dom  Luis.  The  'Xumagali 
soltao'  and  'Arraiz  Jacob'  did  nothing  to  help.  The  Turks  fled  to  the 
lordship  of  'Darfela'  who  did  not  arrest  them  although  he  knew  what 
had  happened.  When  the  fleet  sailed  Dom  Luis  left  a  letter  for  Dom 
Rodrigo  asking  him  to  complain  at  Court  about  this  (Castanheda, 
bk.  VI,  ch.  30). 

^  The  monk  Saga  za  Ab,  'grace  of  the  Father',  has  already  been 
referred  to,  though  not  by  name,  on  p.  182,  as  'the  monk  who  is  going 
as  Ambassador  to  Portugal'.  He  left  Ethiopia  with  the  Portuguese 
and  eventually  reached  Rome  in  1539,  having  been  detained  at 
Lisbon,  where  in  1534  ^^  produced  a  Confession  of  Faith.  This 
document  he  subscribed  in  Ethiopic  with  the  words  'Ras  of  Bugna, 
chief  of  the  priests  [liqa  kahenat].  Saga  za  Ab,  king's  proxy  to 
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for  this  journey,  inasmuch  as  he  could  speak  our  language  and 
had  already  been  to  our  countries.  We  answered  that  Zagazabo 
was  quite  adequate  for  this  journey,  and  for  being  the  envoy 
of  His  Highness,  because  he  was  a  man  who  got  on  well  with  us, 
and  we  with  him,  and  he  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter :  and  that 
now  His  Highness  was  doing  what  he  ought  to  do,  because  when 
he  came  back  he  would  rather  believe  what  his  own  country- 
men saw  and  heard  of  foreigners,  than  what  foreigners  said  of 
themselves.  They  then  replied  that  we  should  have  him  for  our 
companion.  The  following  day  he  sent  us  clothes,  and  thirty 
ouquias  of  gold,  and  a  hundred  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  road. 
Still  we  waited  much  longer,  and  the  reason  (so  the  Ambassador 
told  us  later)  was  because  of  the  Prester  John's  decision  being 
late ;  this  delay  was  necessary,  as  the  Ambassador  was  not  yet 
dispatched  until  he  had  been  given  the  things  which  he  had  to 
carry  for  his  journey  and  himself,  that  is  to  say,  clothes  and 
gold  for  his  expenses.  Also  we  waited  for  the  Chief  Justice  who 
had  to  go  with  us,  as  has  been  said.  After  all  we  set  off  without 
them,  saying  that  we  would  go  on  slowly :  this  was  because  we 
had  often  seen  his  dispatch.  So  we  went  away  and  they  caught 
us  up  on  the  road,  each  in  his  turn,  and  we  travelled  until  we 
reached  Barua,  which  is  near  the  sea,  where  our  quarters  were, 
which  is  the  chief  town  of  the  country  of  the  Barnagais.  We  did 
not  find  any  news  of  the  Portuguese  coming  to  the  port,  and  we 
all  waited  together  until  the  monsoon  had  passed.  During 
this  time  the  Chief  Justice  arrested  three  or  four  gentlemen, 
and  one  Xumagali^  who  was  at  Arquiquo  at  the  time  they 
killed  the  men.  This  Xumagali  was  Soltam;^  Xumagali  means 
a  minor  gentleman,  like  a  gentleman  without  lands.  This  one 
was  arrested,  because  at  that  time  he  was  magistrate,  and  he 
did  not  do  his  duty,  and  one  Gabri  Jesus^  was  arrested  because 

Zan  Belul  the  Emperor  Lebna  Dengel'  (Ludolf,  Historia,  lib.  ii, 
cap.  17,  5). 

^  Am.  semdgelle,  'old  man',  'wise  man',  'arbitrator';  or,  according 
to  Bahrey,  'elders  . . .  lords  and  hereditary  landowners'  {SRE,  p.  126). 

2  i.e.  Sultan,  meaning  simply  the  man  in  authority  in  the  town. 
The  original  meaning  of  the  Arabic  sultan  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eth. 
ieltdn,  'authority'. 

^  Gabra  lyasus,  'servant  of  Jesus'. 
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he  came  and  did  nothing;  and  Arraiz  Jacob ^  was  arrested, 
because  at  that  time  he  was  governing  the  lands  of  the  Barna- 
gais;  and  the  Dafela,^  who  is  a  great  lord,  was  arrested  because 
some  Moors  and  Turks  had  taken  refuge  in  his  lands,  and  he  had 
not  arrested  them,  though  he  knew  that  they  had  been  at  the 
death  of  Dom  Luis  de  Meneses'  men  who  had  been  killed  at 
Arquiquo.  These  four  were  great  gentlemen,  and  all  five  (sic) 
were  sent  as  prisoners  to  the  Court  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  no 
one  went  to  accuse  them.  Although  they  were  ill-treated,  they 
went  free.  As  soon  as  the  Chief  Justice  arrived  at  Court,  and 
gave  news  to  the  Prester  that  the  Portuguese  had  not  arrived 
and  that  we  were  helpless,  the  Prester  at  once  sent  a  Calacem, 
ordering  us  to  go  to  the  town  of  Aquaxumo,  where,  as  I  before 
said,  we  had  been  [for  a  long  time],  and  where  the  Queens  of 
Saba  and  Candacia^  had  lived.  There  they  ordered  us  to  be 
given  500  loads  of  wheat,  and  100  cows,  and  100  sheep,  and  100 
[earthenware]  jars  of  honey,  and  another  100  of  butter;  and  for 
his  Ambassador  who  came  with  us,  twenty  loads  of  wheat,  and 
twenty  cows,  and  twenty  sheep,  and  twenty  jars  of  honey, 
and  another  twenty  of  butter. 


Chapter  CXVIL  How  Zagazaho  the  Ambassador  returned  to  the 
Court,  and  I  with  him,  for  business  which  concerned  him,  and  how 
they  flogged  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  monks,  and  why. 

While  we  were  in  this  town  of  Aquaxumo  there  came  a  message 
to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Prester  that  a  small  lordship  belonging 
to  him  had  been  taken  from  him ;  then  he  begged  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  Court  to  ask  justice  for  him.  I  went,  and  we  dis- 
covered there  that  his  adversary  was  the  principal  page  of  the 

^  Eras  (yds)  Ya'qob ;  see  p.  418,  n.  i. 

2  Eth.  Dafla,  the  name  of  a  person  who  occurs  in  charter  38,  by 
which  Lebna  Dengel  gave  him  Emba  Dorho  and  Baqla.  Almost 
certainly  the  same  person  as  the  Dafilla  who  is  associated  with 
CanfiUa  in  chapter  xxi v. 

^Alvares  has  made  a  territorial  name  from  the  title  Candace. 
The  Ravenna  Geographer  divides  Ethiopia  into  three  regions,  the 
Axumite,  the  Candacissite,  and  the  Troglodyte  (bk.  i.  sect.  2). 
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Prester  John,  who  was  Abdenaguo,  Captain  of  the  pages, 
because  there  is  no  service  here,  but  it  has  one  person  over  all 
the  others,  as  has  been  said.  As  all  the  messages  went  to  the 
Prester  through  the  pages  we  had  no  means  of  putting  in  our 
word,  so  then  we  sought  the  help  of  an  Ajaze,^  who  is  a  great 
lord;  and  although  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Abdenaguo  our 
adversary,  yet  for  the  sake  of  justice  he  made  known  to  the 
Prester  how  we  had  come  and  for  what.  Then  there  came  a 
message  asking  me  what  I  had  come  to  Court  for.  I  gave  an 
account  of  all,  and  said  that  the  injury  and  unreasonable  thing 
done  to  Zagabo,  was  done  rather  to  the  King  of  Portugal  and 
to  us  Portuguese  than  to  him,  since  he  was  absent  from  his  land 
and  lordship  for  the  service  of  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
company  of  us  Portuguese,  by  the  order  of  His  Highness,  and 
that  his  land  should  be  confirmed  to  him,  and  not  usurped  and 
forcibly  taken  from  him:  and  that  in  our  countries  those  who 
travelled  in  the  service  of  kings,  not  only  themselves,  but  more- 
over their  servants,  factors,  majordomos,  property,  revenues, 
and  lordships  were  greatly  favoured  and  protected.  And  so  it 
was  hoped  that  His  Highness  would  favour  his  Ambassador 
and  order  justice  to  be  done,  and  that  he  should  be  restored  to 
his  lordship.  At  once  there  came  an  answer  asking  who  was  the 
person  that  had  caused  us  vexation  and  had  taken  the  lordship 
of  the  said  Zagazabo.  We  replied  that  is  was  Abdenaguo  the 
head  of  the  pages  who  had  ordered  this  act  of  violence  to  be 
done  by  his  majordomos  and  factors,  and  that  we  asked  His 
Highness  to  give  us  judges  above  suspicion,  and  that  he  should 
order  the  pages  to  carry  to  him  any  message  [of  ours]  that  might 
be  necessary  upon  this  business.  Soon  four  pages  came  to  us 
saying  that  their  lord  commanded  them  that  whatever  thing 
should  be  requested  of  him  by  us  in  this  business,  they  were 
to  do  wholeheartedly  and  without  fear  of  anybody.  The 
judges  in  this  suit  were  the  Ajaze  Daragote^  and  the  Ajaze 

^  Am.  azzdz,  'judge'. 

2  i.e.  Daharagot.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is  the  same  Daharagot 
who  in  1576  (PC  24/167)  was  made  Tegre^  Makuannen  and  fought 
the  Galla  between  1578  and  1586  under  ^arsa  Dengel  (Bahrey,  in 
SRE,  p.  120).  Moreover  he  was  still  on  the  active  list  in  1589  [HSD 
134/153),  when  he  would  have  been  at  least  eighty-nine  years  old. 
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Ceyte,^  to  whom  we  were  to  address  ourselves.  We  went  to  them 
soon,  and  they  appointed  a  time  that  at  such  an  hour  of  the  sun 
we  should  go  to  such  a  place  [,  pointing  it  out  to  us  in  the  sky]. 
We  went,  and  there  were  present  the  representative  of  Abde- 
naguo  and  the  Ambassador  in  person :  and  they  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  brought  forward  reasons  until  a  conclusion  was  come 
to  verbally,  because  here  there  is  no  writing  at  trials,  and  every- 
thing is  verbal,  and  the  sentence  is  given  verbally.  The  judges 
concluded  with  the  sentence  that  the  land  and  gulto  which 
Zagazabo  claimed  was  very  small,  and  that  it  was  subject 
to  another  big  estate  and  lordship  of  which  Abdenaguo  was 
lord,  and  that  it  was  right  that  the  great  wind  should  go  into 
all  the  land;  and  thus  the  revenue  could  not  be  denied  to 
Abdenaguo,  great  lord  as  he  was.^  Then  we  went  away  to 
complain,  benumbed  by  this  sentence.  We  complained  to  the 
King.  He  sent  to  tell  us  to  go  to  our  quarters,  and  not  to  be 
troubled,  that  all  would  turn  out  well,  and  that  next  day  we 
should  go  and  plead  to  the  Chief  Justice,  and  he  would  do  us 
justice.  With  that  we  went  away.  Next  day  we  went  to  wait  for 
the  Chief  Justice  in  the  road  to  his  tent:  he  received  us  with 
good  will,  saying  that  he  had  already  had  word  from  the 
King  to  deal  with  us,  and  that  we  were  to  wait  at  the  tent  of 
justice,  as  he  was  going  to  speak  to  the  King,  and  that  then  he 
would  deal  with  us.  All  the  same  we  went  further  on  with  him 
as  far  as  where  he  left  the  people  to  go  and  speak  to  the  King. 
While  we  stayed  thus  expecting  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  good 
will  we  had  seen  in  him,  when  he  came  out  from  the  tent  there 
came  out  with  him  two  pages,  who  went  with  him  to  the  place 
where  they  flog  men,  and  there  they  called  the  executioners, 
and  they  had  him  stripped  and  threw  him  down  and  tied  him, 
as  I  have  already  described,  that  is  on  his  stomach  and  made 
fast  his  hands  to  two  stakes,  and  his  feet  tied  together  with  a 

1  Possibly  a  nickname  from  Am.  sete,  'feeble'  (lit.  'female'). 

2  This  judgement  is  susceptible  of  two  interpretations:  (i)  that 
the  gult  or  charter-land  of  Saga  za  Ab  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
estates  of  Abdenago,  who  was  more  powerful  than  Saga  za  Ab;  or 
(2)  that  Saga  za  Ab  had  claimed  part  of  Abdenago's  land.  The  first 
interpretation  seems  the  more  likely.  For  the  subsequent  reversal 
of  the  judges'  decision  by  Lebna  Dengel,  see  p.  434. 
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leather  cord,  and  two  men  to  pull  at  it,  and  he  was  bare  from 
the  waist  upwards.  There  were  two  executioners,  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  most  times  they  strike  the  ground  with  the  scourge. 
And  when  orders  come  from  the  King  to  strike,  the  blow  reaches 
the  bones,  and  of  these  blows  they  gave  him  three.  Including 
this  time,  I  saw  the  Chief  Justice  flogged  three  times,  and 
after  that,  two  days  later,  return  to  his  ofhce,  because  they  do 
not  think  it  a  dishonour;  rather  they  say  the  King  is  fond  of 
him,  because  he  remembers  him,  and  a  short  time  after  does  him 
favours  and  gives  lordships.  And  when  they  now  thus  flogged 
the  Chief  Justice,  there  were  there  sixty  monks,  all  clothed  in 
new  yellow  robes  according  to  their  usage.  When  they  had  done 
flogging  the  Chief  Justice,  they  took  an  old  monk,  who  was  very 
venerable  and  the  head  of  the  others,  and  they  flogged  him  in 
the  above  mentioned  way,  and  they  did  not  once  touch  this 
monk.  When  they  had  done  with  him  they  brought  another 
monk  who  might  be  a  little  more  than  forty  years  old,  and  he 
looked  respectable,  and  they  flogged  him  like  the  others, 
and  this  one  was  touched  twice.  When  it  was  over  I  asked  the 
cause  of  it,  and  what  sin  the  monks  had  committed.  Then  they 
related  to  me  that  the  monk  who  had  been  last  flogged  had  been 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  Prester,i  that  is  of  Alexander, 
uncle  of  this  David,  and  he  had  separated  from  her,  and  he  had 
married  a  sister  of  this  Prester,  who  [behaved  scandalously 
and]  did  what  she  pleased,  and  the  husband  did  not  dare  to 
meddle  with  this  from  fear  of  the  Prester,  and  also  because 
in  this  country  the  faults  of  women  are  not  looked  at  with  much 
surprise;  he  left  this  second  wife  and  returned  to  the  first. 
And  the  Prester  John  ordered  that  he  should  return  to  his 
sister.  When  he  saw  this  order  he  would  not  do  it,  and  went 
and  became  a  monk:  and  on  this  account  the  Prester  ordered 
these  monks  to  come  before  the  Chief  Justice  for  him  to  see 
whether  this  man  was  lawfully  a  monk.  He  judged  that  he  had 
lawfully  taken  the  habit,  and  because  he  had  judged  thus  the 
Prester  had  ordered  him  to  be  flogged.  And  the  Father  or 
Guardian  had  been  flogged  because  he  had  given  the  habit  to 

1  One  of  Eskender's  daughters  married  Fequra  lyasus,  who  may 
be  the  monk  to  whom  Alvares  refers. 
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the  other.  And  the  third  man  was  flogged  because  he  had 
received  the  habit ;  and  they  commanded  him  at  once  to  leave 
the  habit  and  to  return  to  the  Prester's  sister.  With  this  we 
stayed  unheard  this  time,  and  for  fifteen  days  later,  because  of 
things  which  happened  in  the  monastery,  which  I  will  relate. 


Chapter  C XV III.  How,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elena,  the  great 
Betudete  went  to  collect  the  dues  of  her  Kingdom,  and  what  they 
were,  and  how  the  Queen  of  Adea  came  to  ask  assistance,  and  what 
people  came  with  her  on  mules. 

It  might  be  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  death  of  Queen 
Elena,  ^  who  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Goiame,2  that  still  as  many  as  newly  came  to  the  Court,  went 
to  weep  at  her  tent,  which  was  still  pitched  in  its  place.  We  also 
did  this  when  we  came,  and  after  her  death  the  Prester  John 
sent  the  great  Betudete  to  the  said  Kingdom  of  Goiame  to  col- 
lect the  gibre  which  is  paid  to  the  King  each  year  as  dues,  and 
at  this  time  the  said  Betudete  arrived  with  the  gibre, ^  which 
amounted  to  3000*  mules,  3000^  horses,  and  3000  basutos — 

^  Eleni,  wife  of  Ba'eda  Maryam,  the  qan  hdltehat  or  'Queen  of 
the  right',  and  classificatory  grandmother  of  Lebna  Dengel,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Moslem  governor  of  Dawaro,  and  was  married  by  the 
King  of  Ethiopia  for  reasons  of  policy,  though  in  fact  she  was  not 
only  his  chief  wife,  but  his  favourite.  The  date  of  her  death  can  be 
determined  from  chapter  cxiii,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  King 
ordered  a  commemoration  of  Elena  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter 
(Quasimodo  Sunday),  which  he  says  was  15  April,  and  the  news  of 
King  Manoel's  death  arrived  then.  This  was  in  1523  and,  though  the 
day  of  the  month  is  more  than  usually  wrong,  must  have  been 
Quasimodo  Sunday,  12  April.  Elena  must  therefore  have  died  in 
April  1522. 

2  This  does  not  mean  that  she  was  nagds  of  Gojam,  but  that  she 
held  very  large  estates  there. 

^The  same  as  the  guibre  of  p.  117,  Eth.  gebr,  'tribute'.  On  the 
amount  paid,  see  Almeida  {SRE,  p.  86),  who  says  that  the  ceremony 
which  Alvares  describes  here  'was  a  trick,  like  many  others  that  were 
used  in  front  of  him  and  his  companions,  to  show  something  they 
would  recount  in  foreign  countries'. 

4  '3500'  (R).  5  '300'  (R). 
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these  are  cloths  which  the  great  people  have  upon  their  beds, 
they  are  of  cotton  and  hairy  like  carpets  [on  one  side]  and  not  so 
close  worked,  and  as  to  price,  those  that  are  least  valuable  are 
not  less  than  an  ouquia,  and  they  are  worth  from  two,  three, 
four  up  to  five  ouquias;  besides  30,000^  cotton  cloths  of  small 
value,  two  of  which  are  worth  a  [gold]  drachm,  and  sometimes 
less.  They  also  said  that  they  brought  30,000  ouquias  of  gold; 
it  is  already  known  that  an  ouquia  weighs  eleven  cruzados.  At 
the  presentation  of  this  gibre,  I  saw  with  my  eyes  all  the  gold 
which  came  covered  up  on  ganetas,^  and  they  said  that  it  was  a 
great  quantity,  and  it  all  came  in  this  way.  The  Betudete  in 
front,  stripped  from  the  waist  upwards,  and  with  a  crown^ 
round  his  head,  like  the  little  cap  of  a  Castilian  muleteer,  and 
when  within  earshot  of  the  Prester's  tent,  he  said  three  times, 
with  a  very  short  interval,  between  one  tent  and  the  other, 
Aalto,^  which  in  our  language  is  like  Senhor:  and  they  answered 
him  from  within  the  tent  twice  in  their  language,  'Who  are  you?' 
He,  in  their  language,  replied,  T  who  call,  am  the  least  of  your 
house,  and  am  he  who  saddles  your  mules  and  puts  the  head 
stalls  on  your  baggage  mules,  I  serve  in  what  other  business 
you  command,  I  bring  to  you,  lord,  what  you  commanded 
me.'  All  this  was  said  three  times,  and  when  that  was  done,  the 
voice  from  inside  said,  'Pass  on,  pass  forward.'  And  he  went  on 
and  made  his  bow  before  the  tent  and  passed  on.  Directly  be- 
hind him  came  the  horses,  one  behind  the  other;  each  horse  had 
a  man  or  boy  at  the  halter.  The  first  thirty  were  saddled;  they 
were  reasonably  good,  but  of  the  others  that  followed  behind, 
the  best  was  not  worth  two  [gold]  drachms,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  worth  a  drachm ;  I  saw  them  later  given  for  less,  and 
these  would  be  quite  3000.  After  these  sorry  nags  came  the 
mules  in  the  same  way  as  the  nags,  that  is  thirty  good  ones 
saddled,  and  all  the  others  small  young  mules,  but  better  than 
the  nags.  There  were  male  and  female  mules  of  a  year  and  over, 
and  two  year  olds  and  three,  and  none  more  than  that  except 

1  '300'  (R).  2  See  p.  233,  n.  2.  ^  'cord'  (R). 

* 'Abetu'  (R),  i.e.  aheto,  'sir',  which  is  certainly  right;  it  was  so 
understood  by  Ludolf  who  quotes  this  passage  (Historia,  lib.  ii, 
cap.  18, 14). 
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those  that  were  saddled ;  for  none  of  the  others  were  for  riding. 
These  would  be  quite  3000,  and  they  passed  by  as  had  done  the 
Betudete  and  the  little  horses.  After  the  mules  came  the 
bastitos,  and  each  man  carried  one  basuto,  for  he  could  not  carry 
more,  because  of  their  great  size.  After  the  basutos  came  the 
cloths,  each  man  with  a  bundle  of  them;  they  said  that  each 
man  carried  ten  cloths,  and  there  would  be  quite  3000  men  with 
the  basutos,  and  3000  with  the  cloths,  and  all  of  these  were  from 
the  said  Kingdom  of  Goiame,  who  are  obliged  to  bring  the  gibre. 
Behind  the  cloths  came  three  men,  with  ganetas  on  their  heads, 
of  the  kind  from  which  they  eat :  they  were  covered  with  large 
green  and  red  cloths  of  taffeta.  Behind  these  ganetas  came  all 
the  men  of  the  Betudete,  and  they  passed  in  turn  as  did  the 
Betudete.  They  said  that  the  gold  went  in  those  ganetas; 
and  they  ordered  him  to  go  to  his  quarters  with  all  the  gibre, 
and  so  he  did.  Ten  hours  from  Prime  till  after  Vespers  were 
spent  in  this  passing  by  of  the  dues. 

It  was  fifteen  days  since  a  Moorish  Queen  had  been  at  this 
Court;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Adea,^  and  sister  of  one 
that  came  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Prester  John,  and  he  rejected 
her  because  she  had  two  big  front  teeth,  that  is  to  say,  long  ones. 
And  he  married  her  to  a  great  lord  who  was  Barnagais,  and  now 
is  Betudete. 2  This  Queen  came  to  the  Prester  to  ask  him  for 
help,  saying  that  a  brother  of  her  husband  had  risen  against  her 
and  was  taking  the  kingdom  from  her.  This  Queen  came  quite 

^  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Hadya  (the  people 
of  which  were  Moslems  of  Sidama  stock)  was  gar  ad  or  dmano, 
though  Ludolf  calls  him  simply  sum.  On  Hadya,  see  SRE,  pp. 
Ixiii-lxi  v) . 

2  This  is  the  woman  mentioned  on  p.  193.  The  only  'great  lord' 
who  fits  the  description  (in  the  light  of  available  Ethiopian  sources) 
is  Ros  Nabiyat  (Arraz  Anubiata),  who  occurs  as  bdhr  nagds  in  an 
undated  charter  (no.  20)  and  as  hehtwadad  in  1517  (charter  30). 
The  frequent  mention  of  behtwadads  by  Alvares  may  be  clarified  from 
the  charters,  which  give  the  information  tabulated  overleaf.  Eslam 
Sagad  and  Wasan  Sagad  both  died  in  1531,  according  to  PC  13, 
14/104:  one  must  therefore  suppose,  if  Alvares  is  right,  that  Ros 
Nabiyat  had  a  second  period  of  office  after  1520,  when  he  supplanted 
Wasan  Sagad  for  a  short  time.  In  other  words,  Eslam  Sagad  and 
Wasan  Sagad  held  office  more  or  less  continuously  to  the  time  of  their 
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like  a  queen,  and  brought  with  her  fully  fifty  honourable  [weU- 
dressed]  Moors  on  mules  and  loo  men  on  foot,  and  six  women 
on  good  mules ;  they  are  not  very  black  people.  She  was  received 
with  great  honour,  and  the  third  day  of  her  arrival  was  called 
and  came  before  the  tent  of  the  Prester,  and  she  came  with  a 
black  canopy.  She  was  robed  twice  that  day,  once  at  the  hour  of 
Prime,  and  the  other  time  at  the  hour  of  Vespers :  both  robes 
were  of  brocade  and  velvet  and  Moorish  dresses  from  India. 
They  said  that  the  Prester  had  told  her  or  sent  word  to  her  to 
rest  and  not  be  troubled,  and  that  he  would  go  as  she  desired, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  Barnagais  and  the  Tigrimahom,  and 
as  soon  as  they  came  he  would  set  out.  Eighteen  days  after  this 
Queen's  arrival,  she  was  robed  [again  like  this].  On  the  following 
day  Tigrimahom  arrived,  and  the  day  after  that  Barnagais 
arrived.  Both  brought  the  gihri  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  King,  and  with  them  came  the  chauas  of  their  lands,  that 
is  the  men-at-arms;  and  also  of  many  lords  who  came  with 
them.  When  these  lords  were  assembled,  before  they  presented 
their  gihris,  the  Prester  John  commanded  that  the  Betudete 
should  come  and  present  the  gihre  of  Goiame,  which  had  already 
passed  before  him,  as  has  been  said.  As  this  was  on  Friday, 
and  the  holy  days  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  following, 
the  said  Betudete  came  on  Monday  following  with  the  gihri, 
and  with  the  same  formalities  as  before ;  and  this  in  the  presence 
of  Barnagais  and  Tigrimahom  and  many  other  gentlemen  who 
had  come  with  them.  The  whole  day,  from  morning  till  night, 

death,  and  charter  32  should  belong  to  a  year  after  1531  when  Ros 
Nabiyat  was  in  ofhce  for  a  third  time. 


charter 

date 

hehtwadad  of  right 

behtwadad  of  left 

21 

— 

Eslamu  (Eslam  Sagad) 

Wasan  Sagad 

25 

1517 

Ros  Nabiyat 

(not  named) 

26 

1519 

Eslam  Sagad 

Wasan  Sagad 

27 

1520 

Eslam  Sagad 

Wasan  Sagad 

28 

— 

Eslam  Sagad 

Wasan  Sagad 

32 

— 

Sarse 

Ros  Nabiyat 

33 

— 

Sarse 

Ros  Nabiyat 

35 

1528 

Sarse 

(not  named) 
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was  Spent  in  presenting  and  receiving  it.  The  following  day, 
after  the  hour  of  Prime,  the  Barnagais  began  to  give  his  gihri, 
and  he  began  with  very  handsome  horses;  there  were  150,  and 
what  with  running  and  making  them  jump,  he  passed  the  day 
without  anything  else  being  done.  The  day  after  they  said  that 
he  presented  many  silks  and  much  thin  cloth  from  India;  I 
did  not  see  him  present  these,  as  I  was  unwell.  When  this  had 
been  presented,  the  following  day  very  early,  the  Tigrimahom 
began  to  present  his  gihri.  He  also  began  with  horses,  which 
were  200  [and  more],  larger  and  more  handsome  than  those  of 
the  Barnagais,  because  they  came  from  nearer;  and  most  of 
both  came  from  Egypt,  and  the  rest  from  Arabia.  This  day 
nothing  was  done  but  [look  at]  horses.  The  next  day  they 
presented  more  silks  than  ever  I  had  seen  together,  and  the 
whole  day  passed  in  presenting,  counting,  and  receiving.  On 
the  following  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  midday,  Balgada  Robel,^ 
a  great  gentleman,  subject  to  the  Tigrimahom,  came  to  present 
his  gihri  separately.  It  was  thirty  horses,  all  from  Egypt,  the 
size  of  elephants,  and  very  fat,  each  horse  with  a  Xumagah, 
that  is  a  gentleman  without  title,  and  eight  of  these  Xumagali 
were  dressed  in  very  good  cuirasses  of  the  same  kind  as  ours, 
and  some  of  them  lined  with  velvet,  and  others  with  Cordova 
leather  and  gilt  studs.  These  eight  wore  some  of  our  kind  of 
helmets  on  their  heads.  Balgada  Robel  was  included  among 
these  eight,  and  the  [other]  twenty-two  all  wore  coats  of  mail 
with  full  sleeves  and  fitting  close  to  the  body.  All  the  thirty 
carried  two  assegais  and  their  little  axes  like  Turks:  and  all 
had  small  red  caps  with  big  points,  which  fluttered  in  the  wind. 
Before  them  came  two  little  negroes  dressed  in  red  and  yellow 
livery,  each  upon  a  camel  covered  with  the  same  livery,  and 
sounding  kettledrums.  As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  tent  of 
the  Prester,  they  set  aside  the  horses  at  one  end  and  did  not 
stop  their  music  and  the  XumagaHs  their  skirmishing :  they  did 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  Prester  ordered  other  horses  to  be 
brought  from  those  given  by  the  Barnagais  and  Tigrimahom, 
and  that  they  should  play  about  also.  This  lasted  till  the  sun 
had  set.  This  Balgada  Robel  is  a  gentleman  to  whom  on  our 
^  Misprinted  Valgada  Robel  in  P.  See  p.  179,  n.  2. 
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coming  Dom  Rodrigo  gave  a  helmet,  and  he  bought  from  him 
a  sword  for  a  mule.  They  said  that  he  was  always  fighting  with 
the  Moors,  and  so  he  has  at  Court  the  reputation  of  a  great 
warrior  and  good  knight. 


Chapter  CXIX.  How  help  was  given  to  the  Queen  of  Adea,  and 
how  the  Pr ester  ordered  the  great  Betudete  to  be  arrested,  and  why, 
and  how  he  became  free,  and  also  he  ordered  other  lords  to  be 
arrested. 

Of  the  chauas,  that  is  the  men-at-arms  who  came  with  the 
Barnagais  and  Tigrimahom  and  the  gentlemen  of  their  com- 
pany, the  Prester  John  sent  15,000  with  a  gentleman  of  the  title 
of  Adrugaz,  already  mentioned  many  times  in  this  book,  to  go 
immediately  to  the  kingdom  of  Adea  and  establish  the  King  in 
peace  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  Queen  of  Adea  was  to  go  more  at 
leisure.  The  Queen  and  the  Adrugaz  set  out  immediately,  and 
they  said  that  they  would  have  more  than  a  month's  journey 
through  the  Prester's  lands  before  reaching  the  kingdom  of 
Adea.  When  this  Queen  had  departed,  on  the  following  day  the 
King  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  Betudete  who  had  brought  the 
gibri  of  Goiame.  He  also  ordered  that  the  other  Betudete,  who 
was  called  Canha,^  should  be  arrested,  and  so  he  ordered  with 
respect  to  Tigrimahom.  They  were  all  made  prisoners  on  one 
day,  and  early  in  the  morning  he  set  out  and  all  the  Court  with 
him,  and  we  in  our  turn :  the  Prester's  Ambassador  and  I  w^ere 
by  a  river  feeding  the  mules,  and  there  passed  by  this  Betudete 
who  brought  the  gibre,  and  he  said  to  me  Abba  bar  aqua, ^  which 
means  'Father  give  me  your  blessing.'  I  answered  Izi  bar  aqua, ^ 
which  means  'God  bless  you.'  This  Betudete  was  accompanied 
by  fifteen  gentlemen  on  mules  [and  fifty  on  foot],  and  we 
mounted  and  went  on  in  his  company.  As  soon  as  I  approached 

^  This  was  not  his  name,  but  part  of  his  title,  i.e.  qan  behiwadad, 
'behtwadad  of  the  right'.  This  may  refer  to  Eslam  Sagad;  this  sup- 
position is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  the  documentary  evidence 
(see  p.  427,  n.  2,  and  p.  433,  n.  i). 

2  A  bbd  bdrekani.  ^  Egzi'eyebdrekka, 
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him  he  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  again  asked  for  my 
blessing,  saying,  'What  do  you  think  of  this ;  do  they  thus  make 
prisoners  of  great  men  in  your  country?'  I  repHed  that  in  my 
country,  if  great  lords  were  arrested  for  small  matters  or  for  the 
displeasure  of  the  King,  they  gave  them  their  own  houses  for 
prisons,  and  if  it  was  for  great  things  they  were  quartered  in 
large  castles  and  prisons.  He,  with  tears  which  ran  down  the 
whole  of  his  face,  again  said  to  me :  'Father,  pray  to  God  for 
me,  for  I  shall  die  of  this.'  And  I  continued  encouraging  and 
consoling  him  as  well  as  I  could  until  in  the  afternoon  he 
separated  from  us,  and  all  those  who  came  with  him,  both  on 
mules  and  on  foot,  were  none  of  them  his  men.  On  the  following 
day  we  again  met,  and  he  began  again  with  me  as  the  day  before, 
and  I  with  him ;  he  always  begging  me  to  pray  to  God  for  him, 
as  he  would  die  in  that  prison.  The  fetters  he  wore  were  a  very 
slender  chain  a  fathom  long,  just  like  a  chain  for  holding  dogs, 
and  a  small  thin  ring  at  the  wrist,  and  he  carried  the  chain  itself 
in  his  hand,  and  those  who  accompanied  him  were  all  guards. 
We  arrived  one  Wednesday  where  the  King's  tents  were  pitched, 
and  they  say  that  that  night  the  Prester  John  ordered  that  they 
should  bring  to  him  the  Betudete,  and  those  who  were  bringing 
him  under  guard  took  him ;  and  two  of  the  Betudete's  sons  went 
in  his  company  that  night.  When  he  was  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  the  Prester  from  within  sent  [two]  pages  to  bring  the 
Betudete  to  him  behind  the  tent,  as  he  wished  to  speak  to  him 
in  person,  and  the  guards  and  his  sons  were  to  wait,  withdrawn 
a  little  from  the  door  of  the  tent.  There  they  waited  until 
morning,  when  the  Prester  travelled,  and  all  of  us  with  him, 
without  there  being  any  news  of  the  Betudete,  whether  he  was 
dead  or  alive ;  nor  what  had  become  of  him.  The  two  sons  who 
had  gone  with  him  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  three  who 
had  stayed  at  home,  all  grown  men  and  great  gentlemen,  and 
good  knights  (so  they  say),  made  a  very  great  lamentation 
with  all  their  servants  and  their  father's,  for  he  had  a  household 
like  that  of  a  great  king.  Then  the  Prester  ordered  that  the 
Betudete's  sons  should  travel  alone,  without  their  servants  or 
their  father's,  and  so  it  was.  I  saw  them  all  five  traveUing  with- 
out a  servant  or  anybody;  stripped  from  the  waist  upwards, 
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and  their  black  fleecy  sheep  skins  on  their  shoulders,  and  from 
the  waist  downwards  they  had  black  cloths,  and  their  mules 
were  covered  with  black.  Their  people  and  their  father's 
travelled  separately,  and  in  mourning,  and  all  on  foot,  with 
their  mules  saddled  in  front  of  them.  On  the  following  Monday 
we  came  to  stop  at  the  entrance  of  the  kingdom  of  Oyja,^ 
and  here  were  preparations  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Kings,  which  they  call  tabuquete,^  and  they  celebrate  baptism, 
as  has  been  said  above.  Here  these  sons  of  the  Betudete,  as 
soon  as  it  was  morning,  went  from  house  to  house,  that  is,  to 
the  houses  or  tents  of  the  great  men,  as  others  are  used  to  do, 
to  search  for  news  of  their  father,  if  he  was  alive  or  dead,  or 
what  had  become  of  him,  or  what  was  expected  to  happen  to 
him.  It  is  said  they  did  not  find  any  news  until  the  end  of 
fifteen  days,  when  those  came  who  had  carried  him  to  the 
kingdom  of  Fatigar,  to  a  mountain  which  they  say  is  on  the 
the  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,^  and  which  is  very  high, 
and  deep  in  the  middle,  and  it  has  only  one  entrance ;  and  they 
say  that  inside  this  mountain  there  are  [all  kinds  of  animals 
and]  herds  of  cows,  and  that  anyone  who  newly  goes  in  there 
does  not  last  more  than  four  or  five  days,  and  soon  dies  of 
fevers ;  and  that  they  had  left  him  there  without  any  person  to 
serve  him  except  Moors,  who  would  guard  him  till  he  died.  At 
this  news  the  lamentation  was  greater  than  at  first.  Then  they 
began  to  say  about  the  Court  that  the  Prester  had  given  him 
this  death  because  he  had  had  to  do  with  his  mother;  and  such 
had  been  the  report  when  she  was  alive ;  and  they  say  that  he 
had  had  a  son  by  her;  also  that  the  Prester  did  not  choose 
to  kill  him  in  the  lifetime  of  his  mother  that  she  might  not  be 
more  disgraced  than  she  was  already.  As  this  began  to  be 
muttered  about,  proclamations  were  soon  made  throughout  the 
Court  that  no  one  was  to  speak  of  the  Betudete  under  pain  of 
death.  This  report  soon  died  out,  and  three  months  later,  when 

^  The  province  of  Waj .  See  p.  407,  n.  i. 

2  This  is  meant  for  Eth.  temqat,  'baptism' ;  the  Feast  of  the  Kings 
is  Epiphany;  see  p.  344,  n.i. 

3  Possibly  Mt  Fugug  (altitude  about  10,700  feet,  NC  37/5),  which 
is  roughly  'on  the  border  of  the  Kingdom  of  Adel',  and  some  eighty 
miles  east  of  Lake  Zeway. 
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we  were  near  the  sea  in  the  country  of  the  Tigrimahom,  there 
was  news  that  the  Betudete  had  not  died,  and  that  his  sons, 
with  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Adel,  had  rescued  him,  and  that 
from  Adel  they  were  waging  a  vigorous  war  upon  the  Prester.^ 
In  these  countries  proclamations  were  made  that  no  one  was 
to  speak  of  the  Betudete,  and  it  stopped.  Then  a  fresh  report 
arose  that  the  Prester  had  ordered  twenty  Moors  who  guarded 
the  Betudete  to  be  beheaded,  as  well  as  two  of  his  own  servants, 
because  they  had  spoken  to  him,  and  the  Moors  because  they 
had  given  them  an  opportunity  for  so  doing ;  and  this  we  learned 
was  the  truth.  It  was  also  said  that  the  Prester  wished  to  pardon 
him  since  God  had  given  him  life  for  so  long  in  such  a  dangerous 
place,  and  because  he  missed  him,  for  he  was  a  man  of  great 
intelligence  [fit  to  govern  many  people]  and  a  [great]  warrior. 


Chapter  CXX.  How  the  Tigrimahom  died,  and  the  other  Betudete 
was  deposed,  also  Abdenaguo  from  his  lordship,  and  the  Ambas- 
sador was  provided  for,  and  the  Prester  John  went  in  person  to 
the  kingdom  of  Adea. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  keep  the 
Feast  of  the  Kings  or  tabuquete,  before  it  was  reported  where 
this  Betudete  was,  on  the  next  night  the  Prester  John  ordered 
the  Tigrimahom  to  be  taken  away,  and  just  as  little  was  it 
then  known  where  he  had  been  taken  to.  The  following  day  they 

^  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Alvares's  statements  here,  which  were 
admittedly  based  on  hearsay,  for  both  Eslam  Sagad  and  Wasan 
Sagad  were  in  the  service  of  Lebna  Dengel  when  they  died  in  1531 
(see  p.  427,  n.  2).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Alvares  may  have 
confused  Wasan  Sagad  with  his  brother  Wanag  Jan,  who  after 
embracing  Islam  'by  a  sincere  conversion'  (Basset,  Conquete,  p.  165), 
was  captured  while  leading  a  raid  against  Bali.  Wanag  Jan  was 
brought  before  Na'od,  then  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  his  brother 
interceded  successfully  for  him.  He  recanted,  and  was  given  the 
governorship  of  Bali,  but  later  rejoined  the  Moslems  and  was  finally 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Ethiopians  somewhere  near  the  Webi 
Shabelle.  His  son  Simu  did  the  same:  captured  on  a  raid  against  the 
Ethiopians,  he  recanted,  was  made  governor  of  Bali,  and  finally 
betrayed  his  province  to  the  Moslems. 
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sent  to  take  away  all  that  he  had  got  in  his  tents,  and  for  three 
days  they  did  not  stop  taking  away,  and  counting  and  handing 
over  common  silks,  and  many  camlets  and  cloths  without  nap 
from  India.  We  found  ourselves  there  six  white  men,  that  is  to 
say,  I,  and  another  Portuguese,  and  four  Genoese,  and  to  each 
of  us  the  Prester  ordered  six  cloths  to  be  given,  that  is,  three 
camlets  and  three  Indian  cloths.  It  was  not  many  days  before 
it  was  said  that  the  Prester  John  had  ordered  the  Tigrimahom 
to  be  taken  to  the  kingdom  of  Damute  to  a  very  high  mountain, 
which  had  only  one  entrance,  and  that  one  was  artificial,  and 
on  top  it  was  uninhabited  and  very  cold,  and  that  there  they 
sent  men  who  were  to  die  soon.  And  where  we  heard  in  the 
country  of  the  Tigrimahom  news  that  the  Betudete  had 
escaped,  that  was  untrue;  but  we  found  there  certain  news 
that  the  Tigrimahom  had  died  on  the  said  mountain,  and  had 
died  of  hunger  and  cold.  In  those  days  when  we  were  at  the 
Court,  the  other  Betudete,  who  had  been  arrested,  was  deposed 
from  his  office  and  Araz  Anobiata,^  who  was  Barnagais,  was 
made  Betudete.  And  they  made  Balgada  Robel  Tigrimahom, ^ 
he  who  came  with  the  thirty  well-equipped  horses.  There  was 
a  great  rumour  and  talk  at  the  Court  about  the  death  of  Queen 
Elena.  They  said  that  since  she  had  died  all  of  them  had  died 
great  and  small,  and  that  while  she  lived,  all  lived  and  were 
defended  and  protected ;  and  she  was  the  father  and  mother  of 
all,  and  if  the  King  took  this  road,  his  kingdoms  would  become 
deserts.  When  the  tabuquete  or  baptism  was  ended,  without  the 
Ambassador  or  I  anyhow  pressing  our  request  further,  because 
we  did  not  dare  on  account  of  the  great  affairs  which  we  saw 
going  on,  the  Prester  sent  to  call  us,  and  took  away  from 
Abdenaguo,  our  adversary,  the  lordship  which  he  held,  and  he 
bestowed  on  his  Ambassador  both  the  land  which  we  were 
claiming  and  that  lordship  which  he  had  taken  away,  and  so  he 
dismissed  us  very  pleased.  Before  we  left  a  message  arrived 
from  the  Adrugaz  that  they  had  gone  with  the  Queen  of  Adea 
to  the  help  of  her  husband,  and  that  the  people  would  not  obey 

1  Ros  Nabiyat ;  see  pp.  427,  428. 

2  Charter  31  confirms  this  statement  that  Ros  Nabiyat  was  beht- 
wadad  at  the  same  time  that  Rebel  ( =  Ruben)  was  Tegre  Makuannen. 
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him,  and  wherever  he  went  they  all  ran  away  and  took  refuge 
in  the  mountains,  and  that  His  Highness  should  send  more  men. 
His  Highness  determined  to  go  there  in  person,  and  to  take  the 
Queen  his  wife  to  a  place  where  we  had  already  been  with  him, 
which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Orgabeja,^  on  the  border  of  the  said 
kingdom  of  Adea,  and  there  to  leave  the  Queen  and  his  children 
and  all  the  Court.  So  he  did,  and  some  Portuguese  went  with 
him,  namely,  Jorge  d'Abreu,  Dioguo  Fernandez,  Afonso 
Mendes,  and  Alvarengua,  and  five  or  six  Genoese.  When  they 
returned  they  said  that  as  soon  as  the  Prester  had  entered  the 
kingdom  of  Adea  all  the  people  came  in,  obeying  him  as  their 
lord,  and  yet  he  did  not  refrain  from  going  forward  to  very  near 
Magadaxo;2  and  they  said  that  it  was  a  very  fruitful  kingdom, 
very  wooded,  so  much  so  that  they  could  not  travel  without 
cutting  trees  and  making  roads.  They  also  said  there  were  there 
plenty  of  provisions  [of  every  kind],  and  great  herds  of  cattle, 
and  many  very  big  animals  of  different  kinds.  They  say  that 
there  is  in  this  kingdom  a  big  lake  like  a  sea,^  which  cannot  be 
seen  across  from  side  to  side,  and  they  say  there  is  in  it  an  island, 
on  which  in  a  former  time  a  Prester  John  had  had  a  monastery 
built,  and  had  put  in  it  many  monks,  although  it  was  in  Moorish 
country.  Pero  de  Covilham  related  this,  and  now  these  Portu- 

^  Perhaps  Werbarag  (Ulbarag,  Urbarag)  in  Gurage.  But  it  was  not 
a  kingdom. 

2  This  is  the  place  on  the  Somaliland  (Somalia)  coast  called 
Mukadisha  in  Swahili  and  Mogadishu  or  Mogadiscio  on  modern  maps. 
It  is  about  800  miles  south  of  Cape  Guardafui  and  some  600  miles 
south-east  from  Hadya.  Alvares  has  got  the  points  of  the  compass 
confused  here,  for  to  enter  Hadya  from  Waj  and  Fatagar  one  goes 
west,  not  south-east ;  nor  did  any  king  of  Ethiopia  manage  to  pene- 
trate very  far  into  the  Somali  country.  The  expression  in  the  text 
of  P,  muito  acerca  de  Magadaxo,  is  a  gross  exaggeration  due  to 
ignorance  of  the  geography. 

^  This  is  Lake  Zeway,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  fifteen  miles  from  east  to  west.  There  are  five  islands  in 
it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  round  the  lake  are  Gurage, 
speaking  a  Semitic  language  of  the  Ethiopic  group;  the  proportion 
of  Christians  among  them  is  about  three  twelfths,  of  Moslems  about 
four  twelfths,  and  of  pagans  about  five  twelfths  (Azais  and  Cham- 
bard,  p.  187.  On  Gurage,  see  SRE.  pp.  Ixviii-lxx). 
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guese  and  Genoese  who  went  there  say  that  the  monks  of  that 
monastery  nearly  all  died  of  fevers,  and  some  few  remained  in 
another  small  monastery  not  on  the  island,  and  near  the  lake, 
and  so  they  found  them.^  And  that  this  time  the  Prester  John 
ordered  many  monasteries  and  churches  to  be  built,  and  left 


L^ 


Fig.  30.  Lake  Zeway  seen  from  the  summit  of  Mt  Zequala 


there  many  priests  and  monks,  and  many  laymen  to  inhabit 
and  dwell  in  that  kingdom.  When  the  kingdom  was  pacified 
they  came  back  to  where  they  had  left  the  Court.  They  say  that 
this  kingdom  pays  tribute  of  cows  in  great  number,  and  they 
are  the  cows  which  we  saw  at  the  Court.  They  say  that 
some  come  from  there  as  large  as  big  horses,  and  white  as  snow 
and  without  horns,  with  big  hanging  ears. 

^  There  are  monasteries  on  each  of  the  five  islands  in  Lake  Zeway ; 
these  islands  are  called  Tulu  Gudo  (in  Galla  = 'great  hill'),  Tadeca, 
Funduro,  Dabra  Sina,  and  Kelila.  To  one  of  these  Lebna  Dengel  is 
said  to  have  sent  for  safe-keeping  during  the  war  with  Gran  many 
Ethiopia  books ;  Krapf  met  a  man  who  said  he  had  seen  these  books 
{Travels, -p.  45). 
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Chapter  CXXI.  Of  the  way  in  which  the  Prester  encamps  with  his 
Court. 

The  method  which  is  followed  in  encamping  the  Prester  John's 
Court. ^  It  is  always  encamped  on  a  plain,  for  otherwise  they 
would  not  find  room,  and  the  Prester's  tents  are  pitched  on  the 
highest  ground  of  the  plain,  if  there  is  any.  The  back  of  the  tents 
is  always  placed  to  the  east  and  the  doors  to  the  west ;  four  or 
five  tents  are  pitched  together;  all  belong  to  the  Prester,  and 
they  surround  them  all  with  [tall]  curtains,  which  they  call 
mandilate;  these  are  woven  like  a  chess-board,  half  white  and 
half  black.  If  he  is  going  to  remain  several  days  they  surround 
these  tents  with  a  big  hedge,  which  will  be  half  a  league  round. 
They  say  that  they  make  in  this  enclosure  twelve  gates;  the 
principal  is  to  the  west,  and  behind  it,  at  a  good  distance,  are 
two  gates,  each  on  its  own  side,  and  one  of  these  serves  the 
church  of  St  Mary,  which  is  to  the  north,  and  the  other  the 
church  of  Holy  Cross,  which  is  to  the  south.  Beyond  these 
gates  which  serve  these  churches,  almost  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  between  them  and  the  principal  gate,  are  two  other  gates, 
on  either  side,  and  that  which  is  to  the  south  serves  the  tents  of 
the  Queen,  wife  of  the  Prester,  and  that  which  is  to  the  north 
serves  the  pages'  quarters.  There  are  guards  at  all  these  gates, 
but  I  did  not  get  behind  to  see,  for  they  let  no  one  pass ;  only 
they  say  that  in  the  whole  there  are  twelve  gates,  and  I  know 
for  certain  that  there  is  one  gate  at  the  back  which  the  kitchen 
pages  use;  for  I  saw  it  from  a  distance,  how  the  pages  served 
and  carried  the  dishes.  These  gates  are  made  when  the  tents 
are  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  when  they  are  not  enclosed, 
there  will  only  be  the  tents  surrounded  by  curtains,  which  they 
caU  mandilate,  as  has  been  said.  Behind  the  tents,  quite  a  cross- 
bow shot  and  more,  are  pitched  the  tents  for  the  kitchens  and 
the  cooks,  divided  into  two  parts,  because  there  are  the  cooks 
of  the  right  hand  and  of  the  left  hand.  When  the  food  comes 
from  these  kitchens,  it  is  in  this  way  (as  I  saw  it  in  a  country 

iSeep.267,  n.  4. 
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called  Orgebeia  [in  the  Kingdom  of  Xoar  (sic)],^  from  being  on 
some  hills  close  to  the  kitchens,  for  in  other  parts  the  tents  were 
pitched  on  such  level  ground  that  there  was  no  means  of  seeing) . 
They  came  with  a  large  canopy  of  taffeta,  as  it  seemed,  red  and 
blue,  of  six  pieces  in  length.  This  canopy  was  raised  like  a 
pallium  on  canes,  which  in  this  country  are  very  good  [strong 
and  tall],  and  they  make  with  them  the  shafts  of  lances. ^ 
Under  this  pallium  came  other  pages  who  carried  dishes  in 
[very]  big  [wooden  plates  they  call]  ganetas,  made  like  trays 
for  cleaning  wheat  in  [with  the  edge  two  fingers  deep],  except 
that  they  are  very  large,  and  in  each  they  brought  many  little 
round  porringers  of  black  earthenware,  in  which  were  dishes  of 
their  fowls  [turtle-doves]  and  small  birds,  and  many  other 
things,  and  blancmanges,  which  are  made  more  of  milk  than  of 
anything  else;  and  also  little  pots,  black  like  the  porringers, 
with  many  other  dishes  and  soups  of  different  kinds.  These 
dishes  that  I  speak  of  which  came  in  these  ganetas,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  saw  them  when  they  brought  them,  because  they  were 
far  off  from  where  I  stood;  but  I  saw  them  when  they  sent  them 
to  us,  for  they  came  in  the  same  ganetas  as  when  they  came  from 
the  kitchen  and  without  the  canopy,  and  the  little  pots  were 
still  covered  with  their  lids,  and  closed  with  dough;  and  the 
ganetas  which  they  sent  us  came  full  without  showing  that  they 
had  been  moved ;  and  this  is  why  I  say  that  they  come  from  the 
kitchens  like  this.  All  this  food  in  which  spices  of  ginger  or 
pepper  can  be  put,  they  put  so  much  in  them,  that  we  could  not 
eat  them  because  it  burnt  so  violently.  Among  these  kitchens 
and  cooks'  tents,  almost  behind  them,  is  a  Church  of  St  Andrew, 
and  it  is  called  the  cooks'  church.  In  this  part,  where  the  kitchens 
are,  and  behind  them,  nobody  goes. 

1  The  Orgabeja  of  p.  435.  Xoar  =  Shoa,  though  Werbarag  is  not  in 
Shoa. 

2  By  canes  is  possibly  meant  bamboo. 
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Chapter  CXXII.  Of  the  tent  of  justice  and  its  method,  and  how 
they  hear  the  parties. 

In  front  of  the  gates  of  the  tents  or  hedge,  if  there  is  one,  there 
is  always  a  space  of  quite  two  crossbow  shots, ^  and  a  long  tent 
is  always  pitched  there,  which  they  call  cacalla  ;2  this  is  the  court 
of  justice  or  tribunal.  Nobody  passes  on  a  mule  or  on  horseback 
between  the  tent  of  the  tribunal  and  the  Prester's  tents ;  this  is 
from  reverence  for  the  King  and  his  justice,  and  all  dismount. 
This  I  know,  because  they  made  us  give  a  pledge^  there  because 
we  entered  on  mules,  and  we  were  excused  as  foreigners,  and 
warned  that  this  would  not  happen  to  us  again.  Into  this  tent 
of  cacalla  no  one  goes,  only  there  are  in  it  thirteen  plain  chairs 
of  iron  and  leather,  and  one  of  these  is  very  high;  it  would 
reach  to  a  man's  breast,  and  the  other  twelve  are  like  ours 
that  we  usually  set  at  a  table.  These  chairs  are  brought  out 
every  day,  and  are  placed  six  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other, 
and  the  tall  one  like  the  cross  table  of  a  monks'  refectory.  The 
desembargadores  or  judges  who  hear  the  parties*  do  not  sit  in 
them;  these  chairs  are  only  for  ceremony,  and  they  sit  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  grass  if  there  is  any,  as  many  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other.  There  they  hear  the  parties  who  are  contending, 
each  one  according  to  his  own  jurisdiction,  because  as  I  said 
that  the  cooks  are  divided  into  those  of  the  right  hand  and  those 

^  About  800  yards. 

2  A  misprint  for  gacalla,  i.e.  Eth.  saqald,  a  word  which  meant  a 
large  tent,  and  was  applied  particularly  to  the  hall  of  justice  near 
the  king's  apartments.  In  Bodl.  MS  Bruce  92  there  is  a  description 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  saqald,  which  begins  thus :  'When  they  take 
their  places  on  the  left  and  right,  the  judges  in  the  saqald  begin  by 
praying  in  harmony  from  the  words  of  Yared,  saying,  "Alleluia! 
On  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  day  of  judgement,  on  the  day  of 
God,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  soul,  when  the  mother  may  not  save 
her  son,  and  the  earth  gives  up  what  is  deposited  in  it? "  ' 

^  'put  their  hands  on  our  chests'  (R). 

*  Eth.  wambar,  a  term  derived  from  the  judicial  chair,  wambar. 
In  Portugal  a  desembargador  was  properly  a  special  commissioner 
appointed  to  assist  the  King  in  the  discharge  of  judicial  and  semi- 
judicial  business,  such  as  the  grant  of  licenses. 
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of  the  left  hand,  so  they  are  all.  The  hearing  is  conducted  in  this 
way.  The  plaintiff  brings  his  action  and  says  as  much  as  he 
pleases  without  anyone  speaking,  and  the  accused  answers  and 
says  as  much  as  he  pleases,  without  anyone  hindering  him. 
When  the  accused  has  finished,  the  plaintiff  makes  his  reply  ' 
(if  he  wishes),  and  the  accused  also  with  his  surrejoinder  if  « 
he  wants,  without  anyone  obstructing  them.  When  they  have 
finished  their  arguments  either  themselves  or  through  their 
representatives,  there  is  there  a  man  standing,  who  is  like  a 
crier,  and  he  repeats  all  that  these  parties  have  said,  and  having 
finished  relating  it  all,  he  then  says  which  of  the  parties  spoke 
best  in  his  opinion,  and  which  of  them  has  justice  on  his  side. 
Then  one  of  those  who  are  sitting  like  desembargadores,  the  one 
nearest  the  end,  does  like  the  crier,  that  is,  he  says  all  that  the 
parties  said,  and  then  says  which  he  thinks  is  right.  And  in 
this  way  follow  all  those  who  are  sitting.  They  rise  to  their  feet 
when  they  speak, ^  and  then  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  Chief 
Justice,^  who  is  attentive  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  others 
and  to  their  opinion ;  and  so  he  gives  his  sentence  if  there  is  no 
evidence  required.  If  there  is  to  be  evidence,  they  grant  a  delay 
according  to  the  distance,  and  all  verbally,  without  writing 
anything.  There  are  other  things  which  the  Betudetes  and 
Ajazes  hear,  and  they  hear  them  standing,  because  they  are  in 
front  of  the  Prester's  tent,  between  this  cacalla  and  his  tent, 
and  as  they  hear  the  party  or  parties,  so  they  go  at  once  to  the 
Prester  with  what  they  say ;  they  do  not  go  into  his  tent,  but 
only  inside  the  mandilate  or  curtain,  and  from  there  make  their 
speech,  and  so  return  to  the  parties  with  the  decision  of  the 
Prester.  And  sometimes  a  whole  day  is  spent  in  these  goings 
and  comings,  according  as  the  acts  and  suits  may  be. 

^  It  was  the  custom  that  all  who  spoke  in  a  court  of  law,  judge, 
plaintiff,  and  defendant  alike,  had  to  stand  when  speaking,  except 
certain  people  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting,  such  as  sick  people, 
women,  and  the  nehura  ed  of  Aksum  (Bodl.  MS  Bruce  92;  Barradas, 

P.234)- 

2  The  liqa  wambar,  'head  of  the  judges'. 
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Chapter  CXXIII.  Which  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  prison. 

In  front  of  this  tent  or  house  of  justice  which  is  called  cacalla, 
at  a  good  distance  from  both  parts,  both  that  of  the  right  and 
left  hand,  there  are  two  tents  or  houses  like  prisons,  which  are 
called  manguez  bete,^  in  which  are  the  prisoners  of  each  of  the 
parts,  both  of  the  left  and  right  hand,  and  they  are  guarded 
and  bound  in  this  way :  according  to  the  act  and  suit  so  is  the 
imprisonment  and  also  the  guards.  The  prisoner  gives  food 
to  the  guards  who  keep  him,  and  pays  them  for  their  time  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned,  and  whoever  has  fetters  or  shackles 
on  the  feet,  when  they  order  him  to  come  before  the  tent  of 
the  Prester  where  they  hear  the  prisoners,  those  guards  who 
guard  him  carry  him  in  their  arms;  two  give  each  other  their 
arms,  and  the  prisoner  goes  sitting  on  their  arms  with  his  hands 
on  their  heads,  and  the  other  guards  all  round  with  their 
weapons.  So  they  go  and  come.  There  is  here  another  kind  of 
imprisonment.  If  I  request  that  a  man  be  arrested,  I  am 
obhged  to  give  him  food  as  long  as  I  accuse  him,  and  also  to  the 
guards  who  keep  him ;  and  this  I  know  because  it  happened  to 
us  Portuguese,  who  had  an  arrest  made  for  some  mules  which 
they  had  been  robbed  of,  and  because  of  sending  food  to  the 
prisoners  and  guards,  they  came  back  and  requested  that  they 
should  be  set  free.  And  of  another,  a  Genoese,  I  know  by  seeing 
it,  that  they  stole  a  mule  of  his,  and  the  thief  confessed  that  he 
had  stolen  it,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  possession,  nor 
had  he  anything  with  which  to  pay  for  it.  They  sentenced  him 
to  be  his  slave,  and  seeing  that  he  was  a  very  powerful  man, 
and  that  he  could  rob  or  kill  him,  he  sent  to  the  devil  both  the 
mule  and  the  slave. 

1  Eth.  mangest  bet,  lit.  'kingdom  house',  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
palace  or  royal  encampment,  which  in  CZ  37  is  associated  with  the 
Nazret  Bet  and  the  Barakat  Bet :  'the  revenues,  the  beautiful  objects, 
and  the  things  which  were  useful  were  kept  in  the  Nazret  Bet; 
things  which  were  not  of  use  were  put  in  the  Barakat  Bet'.  {Nazret 
Bet  means  'Nazareth  House',  and  Barakat  Bet  'gift  house'.)  Silk  stuffs 
and  muslins  were  made  up  in  the  Mangest  Bet,  which  in  CB  140  is 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  prison  also. 
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Chapter  CXXIV.  Where  the  dwellings  of  the  Chief  Justices  are 
situated,  and  the  site  of  the  market  place,  and  who  the  merchants 
and  hucksters  are. 

In  front  of  these  prison  tents  there  is  much  trading,  and  in  a 
straight  Kne  are  the  tents  of  the  two  Chief  Justices,  each  one  on 
its  own  side,  and  half  way  between  them  is  a  church,  which  is 
called  the  Church  of  the  Justices.  In  front  of  this  church  are 
the  lions,  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  church,  and 
they  are  four  in  number  [and  chained],  and  they  always  take 
them  wherever  the  Prester  John  goes.  A  big  distance  away 
again  from  the  lions  there  is  another  church;  it  is  called  the 
market  square  church,  that  is  of  the  Christians  who  seU  there, 
y  because  the  greater  number  are  Moors;  and  the  principal 
merchants  of  cloth  and  large  goods  are  Moors,  and  the  Christians 
sell  cheap  things,  such  as  bread,  wine,  flour,  and  meat;  and 
the  Moors  can  sell  nothing  to  eat  because  in  this  country  they 
do  not  eat  anything  which  the  Moors  make,  nor  meat  which 
they  kill.  This  market  square  must  be  in  front  of  the  tent  of 
the  Prester  John,  but  not  in  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  from 
the  door,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  the  plain  is  so  big  and 
without  rising  ground  that  the  market  square  is  very  far  off; 
and  the  least  distance  at  which  the  market  square  can  be  placed 
is  half  a  league,  and  at  times  nearly  a  league,  or  even  more. 
Although  the  Court  changes  its  place  as  often  as  it  chooses,  they 
always  follow  this  mode  of  encampment.  From  the  King's  tent 
to  this  market  all  is  open  space  in  the  middle,  that  is,  there  is 
no  tent  in  it,  only  the  two  churches,  that  is,  that  of  the  justices 
and  lions,  and  that  of  the  market  square;  and  these  churches 
and  lions  are  a  long  way  off  from  the  other  tents. 


[Ramusio's  version  of  Chapter  CXXIV. 

Next  to  each  of  the  two  churches  which  are  next  to  the  Prester's 
tent  on  the  other  side  is  placed  a  very  beautiful  and  good  tent 
where  they  keep  the  vestments  of  the  churches,  and  another 
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where  they  keep  the  fire  and  the  corn  for  making  the  Corbon/ 
that  is,  the  host.  All  the  other  churches  have  a  tent  in  this  way. 
In  front  of  these  churches  other  tents  are  erected,  big,  long 
and  fully  extended,  as  though  they  were  halls.  They  call  these 
Balagamias.2  In  them  they  keep  the  Prester's  clothes,  belongings 
and  treasure.  There  are  as  many  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
for  they  are  all  duplicated  like  the  other  tents  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Court.  These  tents  have  their  captains  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  their  guards.  Most  of  these  people  are  eunuch  slaves. 
Behind  these  wardrobe  tents,  on  the  right-hand  side,  are  pitched 
the  tents  of  the  Queen,  the  Prester's  wife,  and  of  all  the  ladies 
who  wait  on  her,  and  of  Queen  Elena,  who  used  to  live  in  very 
great  pomp,  but  only  ladies  and  eunuchs  go  in  there.  On  the 
left  are  the  pages'  tents.  The  Aiazes^  are  lodged  next.  They  take 
up  much  space  as  they  have  plenty  of  people  under  them,  who 
are  always  near  them.  After  the  Aiazes  is  the  Abuna  Mark, 
with  a  great  number  of  tents,  because  there  are  endless  people 
who  come  to  seek  him  from  all  over  Ethiopia  in  order  to  be 
ordained.  So  he  takes  up  as  much  space  as  a  big  country  house 
would  do.  On  the  other  side  is  the  Cabeata  who  also  has  a  great 
many  tents.  His  place  used  to  be  by  the  Church  of  St  Mary,  as 
this  office  used  always  to  be  given  to  a  monk,  but  the  present 
holder  being  a  priest  and  having  a  wife  is  stationed  near  the 
Abuna.  Then  follow  all  the  gentlemen  in  their  places,  next  the 
weU-dressed  people,  then  the  common  people  like  taverners  and 
bakers  who  sell  and  make  wine  and  supply  food.  Then  come  the 
tents  of  the  prostitutes,  whom  they  call  Amaritas.*  These  are 
numerous  and  there  are  always  some  tents  apart  from  theirs 
where  strangers  are  lodged  who  come  to  sell,  buy  and  trade 
with  the  Prester's  court.  An  immense  number  of  these^  are 
rich  and  well  dressed.  Next  to  them  lodge  all  who  practise  the 
smith's  craft,  on  both  sides  and  they  take  up  a  very  big  space. 
The  two  great  Betudetes  with  their  people,  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  take  up  as  much  space  as  a  city,  so 

^  Seep.  79,  n.  3.  2  gg^p^  ^^^  n.  i.  ^  Seep.  422,  n.  i. 

*  Am.  amdrit,  'chanteuse,  danseuse  legere'  (Baeteman). 
^  The  pronoun  is  feminine  and  cannot  refer  to  the  strangers 
(forestieri).  It  almost  certainly  refers  to  the  prostitutes. 
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great  a  multitude  of  people  do  they  always  take  with  them. 
They  are  as  it  were  camp  guards.  The  Prester's  tents  are 
always  erected  first,  and  everybody  immediately  knows  where 
to  erect  his,  whether  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Streets,  squares 
and  churches  are  seen,  and  this  camp,  or  rather  these  quarters 
of  the  Prester  John  extend  so  far  that  they  take  up  a  good  six 
miles.] 


Chapter  CXXV.  How  the  lords  and  gentlemen  and  all  other  people 
pitch  their  tents,  as  is  prescribed.  A 

Close  to  the  two  churches  which  are  near  the  tent  of  the  Prester, 
but  in  the  outer  part,  are  two  tents  for  each  church,  one  very 
clean  and  good,  in  which  they  keep  the  church  linen,  the  other 
a  smoky  tent,  in  which  they  make  the  corbam  or  host ;  all  the 
churches  have  them  like  this.  In  front  of  these  churches  next 
come  other  big  long  ridge  tents;  these  are  called  Balagamija, 
in  which  they  keep  the  wardrobe  and  treasures  of  the  Prester^ 
[;  there  are  as  many  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  because  they 
are  all  duplicated,  like  the  other  tents  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Court,]  and  these  on  both  sides  are  all  of  brocade,  as  has  been 
said;  and  these  tents  of  the  Balagamija  are  always  guarded, 
and  the  Captains  or  factors  of  them  are  eunuchs.  In  front  of 
these  wardrobe  tents  on  either  side  are  the  tents  of  the  pages, 
and  further  on  are  the  tents  of  the  Ajazes,  who  occupy  some- 
thing like  a  fair-sized  town,  with  their  tents  and  those  of  their 
people;  further  in  front  and  further  off  are  the  tents  of  the 
Betudetes,  and  each  one  occupies  something  like  a  town  or 
city;  they  are  almost  outside  like  guards.  On  the  right  hand, 
also  outside  like  a  guard,  are  the  quarters  of  the  Abima,  which 
by  themselves  form  a  district;  and  many  foreigners  come  to 
his  quarters,  because  they  receive  from  him  favour  and  pro- 
tection. The  Cabeata  is  further  inside  than  the  Abima,  and  they 
said  that  his  quarters,  that  is,  those  of  his  ofhce,  used  to  be  next 
to  the  church  of  St  Mary,  because  this  office  always  goes  to  a 

^  The  treasure  house  was  called  gemjd  bet,  'silk  house' ;  the  keeper 
of  it  was  the  ba'dla  gemjd,  'master  of  the  silks'  (CZ  25) . 
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monk;  and  because  he  is  a  priest  and  has  a  wife  he  cannot  be 
close  to  the  church,  and  they  gave  him  quarters  next  to  the 
Abima.  Coming  back  further  inside,  follow  [all  the]  gentlemen 
in  their  places,  and  after  the  gentlemen  come  other  respectable 
people,  and  after  them  come  people  like  winesellers  and  bakers 
who  sell  and  supply  food,  and  also  there  are  women.  At  the  end 
of  these,  and  now  near  to  the  market  square,  are  the  quarters 
of  the  smiths  on  both  sides,  each  smith  on  his  own  side.  They 
make  a  large  village.^  Men  who  come  from  outside  to  buy  and 
sell  and  do  business  encamp  further  off,  and  they  greatly 
extend  the  camp,  which  always  occupies  two  long  leagues. 


Chapter  CXXV  I.  Of  the  way  in  which  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
come  to  the  Court,  and  go  about  it,  and  leave. 

The  way  in  which  the  lords  and  gentlemen  come  to  or  go  away 
from  the  Court  is  this,  namely:  no  great  lord  of  lands,  if  he  is 
in  them,  can  leave  them,  or  set  out  for  the  Court  on  any  account 
without  being  summoned  by  the  Prester ;  and  being  summoned 
he  will  not  fail  to  come  for  any  reason.  And  when  he  sets  out 
from  the  land  of  which  he  is  the  lord,  he  does  not  leave  either 
wife  or  children  or  any  property  there,  because  he  goes  away 
in  the  expectation  of  never  returning,  since,  as  has  been  said 
before,  the  Prester  gives  when  he  pleases,  and  takes  away  when 
he  pleases ;  and  if  he  happens  to  take  it  away,  from  that  moment 
they  take  from  him  whatever  they  find  belonging  to  him  in 
the  lordship ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  who  comes  to  succeed  him 
in  his  place.  For  this  reason  they  carry  everything  away  with 
them  without  leaving  anything,  or  at  least  without  putting  it  in 
another  lordship.  A  lord  approaches  the  Court  with  great  pomp 
and  takes  up  quarters  at  least  a  league  from  the  Court,  and 
there  he  often  stays  a  month  or  two  months  without  stirring; 
and  they  treat  them  as  if  they  were  forgotten  as  long  as 
the  Prester  chooses.  They  do  not,  however,  refrain  while  thus 

^  The  women  and  children,  the  purveyors  of  food  and  drink,  the 
baggage,  and  the  pack  animals  which  always  accompanied  the  royal 
camp  were  called  collectively  ^w«'^^,  Am.  gudz. 
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forgotten  from  coming  to  the  Court  and  speaking  to  other 
lords,  but  not  with  pomp  or  robed,  but  with  two  or  three  men, 
and  stripped  from  the  waist  upwards,^  and  with  a  sheepskin 
over  their  shoulders ;  and  so  they  return  to  their  tents  until 
they  have  permission  to  come.  When  they  get  this  permission, 
they  enter  with  great  pomp,  and  playing  kettledrums  and 
instruments,  and  encamp  in  their  place,  which  is  already 
ordained  for  each.  When  he  encamps  he  still  does  not  appear 
clothed  as  when  he  makes  his  entry,  but  walks  about  as  before 
his  entry,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  although  at  his  entry 
he  came  clothed  and  with  pomp.  Then  they  commonly  say: 
'So  and  so  is  not  yet  in  favour  with  our  lord,  for  he  still  goes 
about  stripped.'  As  soon  as  he  has  any  speech  from  the  Prester, 
he  comes  out  dressed,  and  then  they  say:  *So  and  so  is  in  our 
lord's  favour.'  Then  it  is  divulged  and  said  why  he  was  sum- 
moned, and  sometimes  and  often  they  return  to  their  lordships, 
and  at  others  not.  If  they  return  to  them  they  are  sent  away 
more  quickly ;  and  if  they  are  taken  from  them,  they  let  them 
go  five,  six,  and  seven  years  without  going  away  from  the 
Court.  By  no  manner  of  means  can  they  go  from  the  Court 
without  permission,  so  obedient  are  they,  and  so  much  do  they 
fear  their  King;  and  as  they  used  to  be  accompanied  by  many 
people,  so  now  are  they  neglected,  and  they  go  about  on  a 
mule  with  two  or  three  men,  because  the  many  people  who 
used  to  accompany  them  belonged  to  the  lordships  that  have 
been  taken  from  them,  and  they  transfer  themselves  to  the  new 
lord ;  and  this  we  used  to  see  every  day. 


Chapter  C XXV II.  How  those  who  go  to  and  come  from  the  wars 
come  nearer  to  the  Prester,  and  of  the  maintenance  they  get. 

If  such  gentlemen  are  summoned  for  war,  as  we  saw  happen 
many  times,  their  entry  is  not  delayed,  but  they  come  in  at 
once.  As  they  come  with  the  mass  of  their  people,  so  they 

1  An  echo  of  this  custom  comes  from  Kafa,  where  all  who 
approached  the  king  had  to  strip  themselves  of  their  fine  clothing  and 
put  on  old  clothes  made  of  ensat  fibre  (Cecchi,  vol.  ii,  ch.  Iv). 
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enter  from  their  march.  With  regard  to  these,  they  do  not 
observe  what  I  mentioned,  that  people  do  not  come  in  between 
the  cacala  and  King's  tent  on  mules  or  on  horseback.  These  who 
come  for  war  come  up  to  the  King's  tents,  and  show  themselves 
off  close  to  them,  and  they  skirmish  and  sport  and  show  their 
method  of  fighting,  as  they  think  best  to  please  the  King.  This 
we  saw  endless  times.  These  men  who  thus  go  to  the  wars  do 
not  stay  two  days  at  the  Court,  because  their  rule  is  to  call 
100,000  men,  if  they  want  as  many,  to  assemble  in  two  days,  so 
as  they  arrive  they  are  sent  off.  Because  here  there  is  no  pay  to 
be  given,  and  every  man  brings  with  him  what  he  is  to  eat, 
which  consists  of  flour  of  parched  barley,  and  that  is  a  good  food, 
and  parched  peas  or  millet.  This  is  their  food  at  the  wars,  and 
the  cows,  where  they  find  them ;  and  if  it  is  the  season  for  a  late 
crop  of  wheat,  that  is  the  principal  war-time  food  of  those 
people. 


Chapter  CXXVIII.  Of  the  way  in  which  they  carry  the  Pr ester's 
property  when  he  travels,  and  of  the  brocades  and  silks  which  he 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  great  treasury. 

The  way  in  which  the  Prester  John  travels  has  been  told  above, 
as  we  saw  him  travel;  now  I  will  only  tell  how  his  linen  and 
property  travel,  which  are  in  the  Balagamija,  and  which  are 
countless.  All  silk  stuffs  go  in  square  baskets  of  withes;  they 
will  be  four  spans  long,  and  two  or  two  and  a  half  wide ;  they 
are  covered  with  leather  of  raw  cowhide  with  the  hair  on; 
from  each  corner  comes  a  chain  to  go  over  the  lid,  which  has 
an  iron  ring  in  the  middle  through  which  they  pass  these  chains, 
and  on  them  a  padlock.  Thus  these  baskets  go  locked,  and  both 
those  containing  silks  and  those  with  thin  Indian  stuffs,  are 
carried  by  men  on  their  heads,  more  than  five  or  six  [thousand] 
of  them  at  a  time.  And  between  every  so  many  are  guards  [who 
travel  with  them] .  And  since  every  year  the  silks  and  brocades 
increase  in  number,  both  those  that  are  paid  to  him  and  those 
that  he  buys,  and  so  many  are  not  spent,  neither  can  they  carry 
them  all  on  a  journey,  every  year  they  send  some  to  be  put 
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in  pits  in  the  earth  which  are  designed  for  that  purpose.^ 
We  knew  of  one  as  our  road  passed  by  there,  and  close  to  some 
gates  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  are  named 
Badabaje,  at  the  great  canyons  which  I  spoke  of  before.  At 
this  pit  there  are  many  guards,  and  all  the  merchants  who  pass 
pay  dues  for  toll  [which  is  kept  for  those  guards].  In  the  same 
way  that  the  linen  travels  the  treasure  travels  too,  in  smaller 
baskets  covered  with  leather,  and  also  locked  hke  those  of  the 
hnen,  only  that  they  have  over  their  leather  covering  and 
chains  and  padlock  another  cowhide  put  on  fresh  and  sewn  with 
straps  of  the  hide,  and  it  dries  there  and  becomes  strong.  These 
treasure  baskets  are  infinitely  numerous,  and  travel  with  plenty 
of  guards,  and  they  say  that  every  year  he  puts  many  of  these 
also  into  pits  in  the  earth  or  in  caves,  because  he  cannot  carry 
the  increase  of  each  year.  This  pit,  which  we  knew  of,  is  a  league 
from  the  house  of  Pero  de  Covilham,  and  he  used  to  tell  us  that 
the  gold  which  was  in  this  pit  was  enough  to  buy  [half]  the 
world,  because  every  year  a  large  sum  was  put  in,  and  they 
never  took  it  out  again.  As  to  the  silks  and  brocades,  Pero  de 
Covilham  said  that  they  often  took  them  out  to  give  them  to 
churches  and  monasteries,  as  was  done  three  years  before  our 
arrival,  when  the  Prester  sent  large  offerings  to  Jerusalem  of 
the  silks  and  brocades  from  the  caves,  because  of  the  multitude 
he  possessed ;  [they  were  so  many  that  they  covered  the  walls 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He  also  sent  some  of  the 
other  gold ;]  and  that  there  were  many  of  these  pits  or  caves  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  that  we  knew  of,  which  is  under  a 
mountain  [,  for  they  have  no  cities  or  walled  castles  where  they 
can  keep  such  things].  The  Ambassador  who  conveyed  these 
offerings  [to  Jerusalem]  is  named  Abba  Azerata,^  and  now  he 

^  In  A  JIB  16/16  is  mentioned  a  place  called  Warq  Wasa,  'gold 
cave'.  In  Bodl.  MSS  Bruce  88  and  92  are  named  the  ba'dla  was, 
'keepers  of  the  caves'  in  which  gold  and  other  treasures  were  stored; 
and  in  Bruce  92  the  governor  (safaldm)  of  Shoa  is  called  ba'dla  gemjd 
wdsd,  'keeper  of  the  silk  caves',  in  his  capacity  of  keeper  of  the 
subterranean  stores  such  as  those  described  by  Alvares. 

2  Abba  'Asrat  occurs  as  nebura  ed  of  Aksum  in  1528  and  1529 
(charters  35,  39);  his  full  name  was  'Asrata  Maryam  (charter  37), 
'offering  (lit.  tithe)  of  Mary'.  He  went  to  Jerusalem  in  1516. 
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is  chief  guardian  of  the  Prester  John's  sisters,  and  they  say  that 
he  took  with  him  fifteen  [hundred]  men,  among  whom  were 
gentlemen  of  nagaridas,  or  as  we  should  say  in  our  language, 
of  kettledrums,  and  the  number  of  their  kettledrums  was  sixty. 
And  I  heard  tell  by  those  who  went  with  him  that  they  sounded 
them  all  along  the  road,  and  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  till  they  were 
in  Jerusalem;  and  on  their  return  they  came  in  flight,  because 
the  [Great]  Turk  was  coming  against  the  [Great]  Soldam,  and 
against  his  great  city,  through  which  they  had  to  pass. 


Chapter  CXXIX.  How  300  and  odd  monks  departed  from  Barua 
on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  how  they  were  killed. 

From  this  country  many  monks  are  accustomed  to  go  every 
year  on  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  also  some  priests.  While 
we,  the  Portuguese  and  the  Franks  who  were  in  the  country, 
were  at  the  town  of  Barua,  the  country  and  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Barnagais,  a  caravan  of  monks  prepared  to  make 
the  said  journey  and  pilgrimage  as  they  are  accustomed.  There 
went  together  336  monks  [and  priests],  and  in  this  number 
were  included  fifteen  nuns,  and  this  about  Christmas,  because 
they  depart  after  the  Day  of  the  Kings,  and  arrive  there  in 
Holy  Week,  because  they  go  very  slowly  [as  is  their  custom], 
and  they  make  this  journey  at  this  time  because  they  say  that 
the  winter  ends  in  Nobia,  which  is  at  the  beginning  of  Egypt, 
and  that  in  most  of  Egypt  and  in  Cairo  it  does  not  rain,  and  so 
at  this  end  of  the  winter  water  is  still  to  be  found.  The  manner 
in  which  these  monks  set  out  was  this:  they  came  together 
from  all  parts  to  the  said  town,  and  when  the  Day  of  the  Kings 
had  passed,  they  were  handed  over  by  the  Barnagais  Dori  (who 
was  then  reigning)  to  Moors  to  convey  them  safely.  These 
Moors  were  from  Quaquem  and  Rifa.^  Quaquem  is  at  the  end 
of  the  countries  of  the  Prester,  and  at  the  entrance  to  Egypt, 
and  on  that  account  they  were  handed  over,  and  Rifa  is  in  the 
middle  of  Egypt,  and  the  River  Nile  passes  through  the  middle 

^  The  Rif  is  part  of  the  Nile  Valley  in  Egypt  between  Qena  and 
Aswan  (Crawford,  Ethiop.  I  tin.,  Fig.  11). 
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of  this  city.  These  Moors  were  engaged  to  place  these  pilgrims 
in  safety  in  the  city  of  Cairo,  and  they  were  well  known  Moors, 
traders  in  the  Prester's  countries,  and  therefore  they  were 
handed  over  to  them.  They  began  their  journey  to^  another 
town,  which  is  one  day's  march  from  this  place,  which  is  called 
Einacem;^  they  say  that  it  is  a  town  and  district  replete  with 
food  and  with  many  monasteries ;  and  here  they  finish  making 
up  the  caravan.  This  town  belongs  to  the  lordship  of  Dafila,^ 
a  subject  of  the  Barnagais.  When  they  set  out  these  monks 
travelled  very  little,  for  at  the  hour  of  Vespers  they  halted  at 
their  shelters,  and  then  they  pitched  their  churches  which  they 
carried  with  them,  and  there  were  three  churches,  and  they  said 
their  hours  and  masses,  and  then  all  took  communion.  Next  day 
at  the  hour  of  tierce  they  arose  and  began  to  travel,  and  they  all 
went  laden  with  their  food,  and  gourds  and  waterskins,  taking 
their  churches  by  turns,  that  is  to  say,  the  tabutos  or  altar  stones, 
for  let  us  say  that  the  tents  of  the  churches  go  on  camels.  So 
each  day  they  did  not  travel  more  than  two  leagues ;  and  to  see 
their  customs  I  travelled  for  two  days  with  these  monks,  and 
saw  what  I  relate.  In  those  two  days  we  may  have  travelled, 
by  safe  judgment,  three  leagues  and  little  more.  From  the  town 
of  Einacem  as  far  as  Quaquem  two  lords  rule,  namely  Dafella 
and  Canfella,*  and  both  are  subject  to  the  Barnagais;  and  they 
say  that  from  this  town  to  Quaquem  there  are  fifteen  days' 
march  of  a  caravan  of  merchants,  who  travel  a  little  more  than 
three  leagues  in  a  day's  march.  From  ^uaquem  to  Rifa  there 
are  fourteen  days  of  the  same  pace  of  a  caravan.  On  this  road, 
on  leaving  Quaquem  Egypt  begins,  and  they  say  that  all  the 
country  is  inhabited  [and  cultivated],  except  for  two  days  where 
there  are  no  settlements  or  water ;  and  they  say  that  along  this 
road  there  are  many  churches  and  many  Christians,  who  give 
much  alms  to  these  pilgrims,  and  are  subject  to  the  Moors. 
They  say  that  on  this  road  is  the  monastery  in  which  St  Antony 
lived,  and  of  this  abode  are  all  the  monks  of  the  Prester's 
country.  [They  visit  it  with  very  great  devotion.]  And  from 
Rifa  to  Cairo  they  say  the  country  is  very  cool,  always  going 

^  'from'  (R).  2  Hamasen. 

3  The  person  mentioned  on  p.  421.  *  See  p.  115,  n.  7. 
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down  the  River  Nile  (as  they  say)  there  are  eight  days'  journey. 
This  caravan  of  monks  left  before  we  did,  and  as  soon  as  it 
passed  f  uaquem  other  Moors  attacked  them,  and  it  seems  that 
they  were  more  powerful  than  the  Moors  who  conducted  them, 
and  they  took  all  the  pilgrims,  and  killed  the  old  men,  and  made 
captives  of  the  young  ones,  and  sold  them ;  and  of  348^  monks 
not  more  than  fifteen  escaped.  These  made  the  pilgrimage,  and 
later  I  saw  three  of  these  fifteen,  who  related  to  me  all  their 
troubles,  and  told  me  that  that  had  happened  to  them  because 
they  were  friends  of  the  Portuguese;  and  in  truth  it  is  so, 
because  they  receive  bad  treatment  from  their  neighbours  for 
our  sake.  From  Rifa  to  Cairo  is  a  pleasant  country  for  travelhng, 
with  white  people,  Moors,  Jews,  and  Christians.  And  in  Cairo 
they  say  they  make  their  stations  at  Cosme  and  Damian,  and 
St  Barbara,  and  at  the  fountain  which  is  in  the  balsam  garden.^ 
They  also  say  that  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  is  a  journey  of  eight 
days.  Since  this  slaughter  of  monks  till  now  no  more  monks  or 

'  '336'  (R). 

2  There  was  a  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  at  Fustat  (Ugo 
Monneret  de  Villard  in  RRAL,  6  ser.  vol.  v  (1929),  pp.  294-5). 
Mr  Alan  Rowe  has  drawn  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
once  a  church  of  this  name  at  Alexandria,  in  the  area  of  the  ancient 
Serapeum  (see  A.  J.  Butler,  Arab  Conquest  of  Egypt,  p.  385).  These 
saints  are  commemorated  in  the  Senkesar  on  12  Heddr  ( =  18  Novem- 
ber). The  church  of  St  Barbara  is  that  called  Sitt  Barbara  or  Ste 
Barbe  in  Old  Cairo,  parts  of  which  may  go  back  to  the  fifth  century, 
though  the  dedication  is  later.  Barbara  of  Nicomedia,  commemor- 
ated in  the  Senkesar  on  8  Tahsas  ( =4  December),  was  killed  by  her 
father  whom  she  tried  to  convert  (fifth  century).  For  a  description 
of  the  church,  see  A.  Badawy,  Guide  de  VEgypte  chretienne,  p.  30. 
Vansleb,  a  friend  of  Ludolf,  says  that  in  1672  or  thereabouts  'the 
Coptics  have  but  two  Churches  at  Cairo,  one  in  the  Street  named 
Haret  Zuele,  and  the  other  in  the  Greek's  Street.  The  first  is  Dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  .  .  .  the  other  in  the  Greek's  Street  is  Dedicated 
to  S.  Barha.  It  is  but  small  and  obscure'  [The  Present  State  of  Egypt, 
p.  76) .  The  balsam  garden  is  mentioned  by  many  mediaeval  travellers, 
including  Mandeville,  von  Harff  and  Symon  Simeonis.  It  was  at 
Heliopolis.  Here,  the  Copts  beHeved,  the  Holy  Family  had  lived; 
in  the  garden  was  a  spring  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  was  said  to  have 
washed  Her  Son's  clothes.  The  balsam  trees  sprang  from  the  drops 
of  water  that  fell  from  them  (Vansleb,  pp.  138-40;  Badawy,  p.  47). 
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priests  have  gone  to  Jerusalem  in  a  caravan,  and  if  any  go, 
they  go  as  disguised  travellers;  and  those  who  go  there  and 
return  are  held  to  be  holy  men.  And  because  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  are  white  people,  when  we  arrived  in  this  country, 
they  called  us  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  There  is  another  route 
from  here  by  sea  which  takes  less  time;  embarking  at  [the 
harbour  of  the  island  of]  Macua  [and  sailing]  for  [Tor  which  is 
near]  Mount  Sinay,  they  go  in  fifteen  days  or  less  (according  to 
the  weather),  and  from  Mount  Sinay  to  Jerusalem  they  go  in 
eight  days.  The  Abyssinians  are  not  much  able  to  travel  this 
way,  because  they  have  not  got  any  ships  [or  sailors],  and  they 
hope  that  our  Portuguese  will  make  this  way  safe,  if  a  fortress 
were  made  in  [the  island  of]  Macua  by  the  King  our  lord. 


Chapter  CXXX,  Of  the  countries  and  kingdoms  which  are  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Pr ester  John. 

The  countries,  kingdoms,  and  lordships  which  border  on 
kingdoms  of  the  Prester,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  are  these.  First 
they  begin  at  Macua,  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  over 
to  the  south,  then  they  are  at  the  outskirts  of  the  Moorish 
Arabs  who  keep  the  herds  of  the  great  lords  of  the  countries 
of  the  Barnagais,  and  they  go  about  as  if  in  encampments  of 
thirty  or  forty,  with  their  wives  and  children.  All  these  Moors 
have  a  Christian  Captain,^  and  all  are  thieves,  and  they  rob  the 
poor  on  the  highways  by  their  power  and  the  favour  of  the  lords 
whose  cows  they  keep.  Next  [a  little]  further  on  comes  the 
kingdom  of  Dangalli,  which  is  a  Moorish  kingdom. ^  This 
kingdom  has  a  seaport  which  is  named  BeHe  ]^  this  is  behind  the 

^  These  are  the  pastoral  Saho,  who  are  not  Arabs.  By  'Christian 
Captain'  Alvares  possibly  meant  no  more  than  that  they  were  under 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  local  sum. 

2  Dankali,  plur.  Danakil,  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  'Afar,  the 
bloodthirsty  Hamitic  people  of  the  desert  lowlands  between  the  Gulf 
of  Zula  and  the  foot  of  the  Harar  uplands.  They  are  Moslems. 

2  This  is  meant  for  Beylul  (Almeida's  Baylur) ,  about  twenty-six 
miles  north-west  of  Assab,  which  has  taken  its  place  as  the  local 
port. 
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gates  of  the  Red  Sea,  inside  towards  Abyssinia;  and  this 
kingdom  runs  on  till  it  meets  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  which 
belongs  to  the  lord  of  Zeilla  and  Barbora;  where  these  two 
kingdoms  join  in  the  interior,  which  is  towards  the  country  of 
the  Prester,  there  are  twenty-four  large  lordships  or  Captaincies, 
which  they  call  Dobaas;  and  I  have  already  spoken  of  these 
Dobaas  above  in  chapter  XLViii. 


Chapter  CXXXI.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  and  how  the  King  is 
held  to  he  a  saint,  amongst  the  Moors. 

The  kingdom  of  Adel  (as  they  say)  is  a  big  kingdom,  and  it 
extends  over  the  Cape  of  Guardafuy,  and  in  that  part  another 
rules  subject  to  it.  Among  the  Moors  they  hold  this  King  of 
Adel  for  a  saint, ^  because  he  is  always  waging  war  upon  the 
Christians ;  and  from  his  battles  and  plunder  he  sends  (as  they 
say)  offerings  to  the  house  of  Meca,  and  to  Cairo,  and  presents 
to  other  kings,  and  they  send  him  thence  arms  and  horses, 
and  other  things  to  help  him  in  his  wars;  and  I  have  before 
related,  in  chapter  cxiv,  how  this  King  was  routed  and  his 
Captain  Mafudy  killed. ^  This  kingdom  of  Adel  borders  upon  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Fatigar  and  Xoa,  which  are  kingdoms  of  the 
Prester  John. 


Chapter  CXXXI  I.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Adea,^  where  it  begins  and 
where  it  ends. 

In  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  further  inland,  begins  the 
kingdom  of  Adea,  which  is  of  Moors,  and  they  are  peaceful  and 
subject  to  the  Prester:  they  say  that  this  kingdom  reaches  to 
Mogadaxo.  In  chapter  cxxix  I  have  told  how  the  Prester  John 

1  Seep.  408,  n.  2. 

2  See  pp.  413,  414  in  chapter  cxiv  (cxiii  in  P's  numeration). 

3  Misprinted  Adel  in  P.  R  has  Adea.  The  state  of  Hadya  lay  to  the 
west  of  Lake  Zeway,  and  appears  to  have  reached,  at  its  furthest 
extent,  to  the  river  Didessa.  (see  SRE,  pp.  Ixiii-lxv). 
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went  there  in  person,  to  make  peace,  and  made  in  it  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  left  there  priests  and  monks.^  This  king- 
dom of  Adea  borders  upon  the  kingdom  of  Oyja,^  which  belongs 
to  the  Prester  John,  and  all  these  above-mentioned  are  towards 
the  [Red]  Sea  and  the  east.^ 


Chapter  CXXXIII.  Of  the  lordships  of  Gauze  and  Gamu,  and  of 
the  kingdom  ofGorage. 

To  the  middle  of  this  kingdom  of  Adea,  towards  the  west,  begin 
lordships  of  pagans  which  are  not  kingdoms,  and  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  of  the  Prester.  Of  the  first  lord- 
ships or  Captaincies  the  first  (sic)  is  called  Ganze,  and  it  is  a 
mixture  of  pagans  and  of  Christians  who  are  gradually  coming 
into  it.*  Next  after  this  comes  another  lordship,  and  (so  they 
say)  almost  a  kingdom  in  size ;  they  are  pagans,  Uttle  valued  as 
slaves;  they  have  no  king,  only  chiefs  who  rule  separately. 
This  is  called  Gamu;  it  runs  mostly  towards  the  west.*  Still 
[further  west  and]  to  the  south  is  the  kingdom  called  Gorage, 
and  its  inhabitants  Gorages;  they  say  they  have  a  king;  in 
chapter  cxii,  I  spoke  of  it.  This  kingdom  and  the  lordships 
of  Ganze  and  Gamu  border  upon  the  kingdoms  of  Oyja  and 
Xoa,  which  belong  to  the  Prester  John. 

1  See  p.  435  in  chapter  cxx  (cxix  in  P's  numeration). 

2Waj. 

^  For  'east'  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  'south'. 

*  Almeida's  map  shows  Rn^  Ganz  between  Gurage  and  Shoa,  and 
adjoining  Hadya.  Game  is  a  district  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Camo, 
some  150  miles  from  the  northern  edge  of  Gurage.  Bodl.  MS  Bruce 
92  names  'Ganz  and  Gamo,  both  joined  together',  while  Ludolf 
(Historia,  lib.  i,  cap.  3,  20)  quotes  a  document  in  which  the  names 
Bali  and  Ganz  are  run  into  a  single  word  Bdleganz,  a  form  which 
appears  also  in  the  letter  of  Lebna  Dengel  quoted  on  p.  495  below. 
The  ruler  of  Ganz,  whose  title  in  CB  112  is  given  a.s  garad,  appears 
in  a  song  of  the  time  of  'Amda  Seyon  in  the  previous  century  as  Tata 
{CGA,  8,  8).  R  has:  'Granze  ...  a  mixture  of  pagans  and  Christians 
who  live  in  different  parts'. 
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Chapter  CXXXIV.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Damute,  and  of  the  great 
quantity  of  gold  there  is  in  it,  and  how  it  is  collected;  and  to  the 
south  of  this  are  the  Amazons,  if  they  are  there. 

Going  more  to  the  west  through  the  same  furthest  parts  of  the 
Prester's  kingdoms,  and  principally  to  the  west  of  the  kingdom 
of  Xoa,  there  is  a  very  big  country  and  kingdom  which  is  called 
Damute.  1  The  slaves  of  this  kingdom  are  much  esteemed  by 
the  Moors,  and  they  do  not  let  them  go  at  any  price;  all  the 
country  of  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  are  full  of 
slaves  from  this  country,  and  they  say  they  make  very  good 
Moors  and  great  warriors.  These  are  pagans,  and  among  them 
in  this  kingdom  are  many  Christians.  And  I  say  there  are  some 
there  because  I  saw  them  at  the  Court;  in  this  kingdom  are 
many  priests  and  monks  and  nuns,  and  they  say  that  there  are 
many  monasteries  and  churches  there,  and  the  King's  title 
means  King  of  Pagans.  From  this  kingdom  comes  most  of  the 
gold  that  is  in  the  country  of  the  Prester,  that  they  know  how 
to  make  use  of,  and  it  is  very  fine.^  In  this  kingdom  there  are 
(as  they  say)  plenty  of  fresh  provisions  of  various  sorts,  and 
when  we  kept  Lent  in  Guorage  there  came  to  us  from  this 
country  much  green  ginger,  grapes,  and  peaches,  which  in  this 
country  are  found  at  that  time ;  and  later,  on  flesh  days,  many 
fat  sheep,  and  cows  of  very  great  size.  They  say  that  at  the  end 
of   these   kingdoms   of   Damute    and   Guorage,    towards   the 

^  This  refers  to  the  original  kingdom  of  Damot  which  till  the  Galla 
invasion  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  south  of  the 
Abay,  as  shown  on  Almeida's  map.  Since  that  time,  as  the  result 
of  Galla  pressure,  it  has  been  north  of  the  Abay  (SRE,  p.  232). 

2  Though  other  European  writers  have  made  similar  statements 
(e.g.  Bermudes,  who  wrote  Tn  the  kingdom  of  Damut  they  do 
nothing  but  dig  for  and  collect  gold'),  they  are  not  confirmed  by 
Ethiopian  documentary  sources  nor  by  modern  writers.  The  ex- 
planation may  be  that  gold  from  Enarya  (for  which  there  is  evi- 
dence, e.g.  CGA  2,  39)  may  have  reached  the  king  by  way  of 
Damot,  which  in  pre-Galla  times  was  not  very  far  from  Enarya. 
R  has  here :  'Most  of  the  gold  that  circulates  in  the  Prester's  country 
comes  from  this  kingdom,  for  they  extract  it  better  and  refine  it 
better'. 
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south,  is  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons;^  but  not  as  it  seems  to 
me,  or  as  they  told  me,  as  we  have  said,  or  as  the  book  of  the 
Infante  Dom  Pedro  tells  us,  because  these  Amazons  (if  these  are 
so)  all  have  husbands  universally  throughout  the  year,  and 
universally  they  at  all  times  pass  their  lives  with  each  other.  ^ 

1  This  fanciful  story  may  owe  something  to  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  women  rulers  in  south-west  Ethiopia;  in  Gera,  for  example, 
there  was  a  queen  regent  in  Cecchi's  time.  Correa  (vol.  iii,  pp.  76, 
'J'])  gives  further  details.  The  kingdom  was  called  Maute.  The  women 
were  called  pagodynis  and  were  very  strong.  When  a  woman  wanted 
to  have  intercourse  she  asked  the  queen's  permission  and  was  allowed 
to  receive  a  man  on  specified  days.  The  man  was  kept  in  her  house 
until  the  time  expired  when  they  took  him  back  whence  he  came. 
If  any  man  came  without  permission,  or  left  the  house  of  the  woman 
permitted  to  receive  him  he  was  killed ;  as  was  any  woman  who  intro- 
duced a  man  without  permission.  Pregnant  women  sought  out  she- 
goats,  ewes,  and  other  female  animals  and  if  sons  were  bom  them, 
gave  them  to  the  animals  to  be  suckled.  When  their  sons  were  weaned 
they  were  taken  to  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  left  there.  The 
Amazons  were  so  truthful  that  a  single  lie  was  punished  by  being 
burnt  alive.  The  gold  they  received  by  trading  with  negroes,  with 
whom  they  bartered  goods,  chiefly  cloth ;  the  gold  came  from  West 
Africa  along  a  great  river  which  flowed  through  the  kingdom.  In 
this  river  were  mermen,  as  Covilha  related,  for  one  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  the  king.  Another  was  brought  while  the  embassy  was 
in  Ethiopia  and  was  seen  by  the  Portuguese.  He  could  not  speak, 
ate  grass,  did  not  drink,  was  covered  with  skin  like  rough  leather, 
had  bigger  hands  and  feet  than  any  man,  coarse  and  short  hair, 
staring  eyes,  and  did  not  close  the  lids.  The  king  ordered  him  to  be 
put  back  in  the  river.  'He  (i.e.  Covilha)  related  many  other  things 
about  these  mermen  and  about  this  kingdom,  so  much  so  that  they 
would  make  a  great  deal  to  read  and  would  be  difficult  to  believe'. 

2  Dom  Pedro  (1392-1449)  was  Duke  of  Coimbra,  brother  of  Henry 
the  Navigator  and  for  a  time  Regent  of  Portugal.  He  travelled 
extensively  and  a  largely  apocryphal  account  of  his  adventures 
circulated  in  the  name  of  Gomes  de  Santo  Estevao,  allegedly  one  of 
his  twelve  companions.  No  printed  edition  of  this  book  is  known  to 
have  existed  before  1520.  According  to  Santo  Estevao  the  Infante 
visited  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Prester  John,  at  her  capital  at  Sonterra.  Men  were  allowed  to 
enter  her  country  only  in  March,  April  and  May,  and  only  for  pro- 
creation. Each  man  chose  the  woman  he  liked  but  if  he  had  inter- 
course with  any  other  they  were  both  put  to  death.  Children  were 
branded  with  five  crosses  in  memory  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 
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They  have  not  got  a  King,  but  have  a  Queen ;  she  is  not  married, 
nor  has  she  any  particular  husband,  but  still  she  does  not  stop 
having  sons  and  daughters,  and  her  daughter  is  the  heir  to  her 
kingdom.  They  say  that  they  are  [very  strong]  women  of  a 
very  warlike  disposition,  and  they  fight  on  [very  swift  animals 
that  resemble]  cows,  and  are  great  archers,  and  when  they 
are  little  they  dry  up  the  left  breast  in  order  not  to  hinder  draw- 
ing the  arrow.  They  also  say  that  there  is  an  infinite  amount 
of  gold  in  this  kingdom  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  it  comes  from 
this  country  to  the  kingdom  of  Damute,  and  so  it  goes  to  many 
parts.  They  say  that  the  husbands  of  these  women  are  not 
warriors,  and  that  their  wives  excuse  them  from  it.  They  say 
that  a  big  river^  has  its  source  in  the  kingdom  of  Damute, 
opposite  to  the  Nile,  because  each  one  goes  in  its  own  direction, 
the  Nile  to  Egypt,  and  as  for  this  other  no  one  of  the  country 
knows  where  it  goes  to,  only  it  is  presumed  that  it  goes  to 
Manicongo.  They  also  say  that  they  find  much  gold  in  this 
kingdom  of  Damute;  I  tell  it  as  I  heard  it.  They  say  that  when 
winter  comes  they  wait  for  rains  and  storms,  and  without 
necessity  they  dig  and  till  the  earth  so  that  it  is  soft :  and  the 
waters  wash  the  earth  and  leave  the  clean  gold  on  top:  and 
that  they  find  most  of  this  gold  by  night  by  moonlight,  because 
they  see  it  ghtter.^  And  in  the  town  of  Aquaxumo,  which  is  in 
the  Tigray,  I  often  saw  it  searched  for  in  this  way,  and  they  say 
that  they  found  it,  but  not  at  night. ^  This  Damute  borders  upon 
Xoa,  which  belongs  to  the  Prester  John. 

Male  children  remained  with  their  mothers  for  three  years  and  were 
then  sent  to  their  fathers.  The  left  (sic)  breast  of  girls  was  burnt  off  so 
as  not  to  hinder  their  use  of  the  bow. 

^  This  must  be  the  Gibe  which  flows  southwards  and  joins  the 
Omo,  the  combined  streams  eventually  reaching  Lake  Rudolf.  On 
the  Gibe,  see  SRE,  p.  245. 

2  This  is  a  rather  imaginative  description  of  the  working  of  alluvial 
gold,  which  in  reality  is  obtained  from  rivers  by  washing,  as  Alvares 
himself  says  on  p.  159. 

^  'They  said  they  found  most  of  it  at  night'  (R). 
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Chapter  CXXXV.  Of  the  lordships  of  the  Cafates,  who  they  say 
had  been  Jews,  and  how  they  are  warriors. 

Making  more  for  the  west,  and  almost  west  across  this  Damute, 
are  other  lordships  which  they  call  the  Cafates,  people  who  are 
not  very  black,  and  large  of  stature.^  They  say  that  they  were 
of  the  race  of  the  Jews,  but  they  have  no  books  or  synagogues ; 
they  are  more  cunning  people  than  any  that  are  in  this  country ; 
they  are  pagans  and  great  warriors,  and  always  carry  on  war 
with  the  Prester.  They  border  upon  part  of  Xoa  and  Goyame, 
which  are  kingdoms  of  the  Prester.  I  say  this  for  I  never  went 
there,  and  our  people  went  there  when  the  great  Betudete  was 
there,  and  afterwards  the  Prester  went  in  person.  They  said 
that  these  Cafates  gave  them  much  to  do,  chiefly  at  night  when 
they  came  to  kill  and  plunder,  and  by  day  they  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains  and  jungle,  and  the  mountains  (as  they  say) 
are  depths  rather  than  heights. 


Chapter  CXXXV  I.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Goyame  which  belonged  to 
Queen  Elena,  where  the  River  Nile  rises,  and  of  the  great  amount 
of  gold  there  is  there. 

Now  leaving  the  south  and  turning  west,  [somewhat  lower 
down]  there  is  another  kingdom  of  the  Prester,  named  Goyame,^ 
of  which  a  great  part  belonged  to  Queen  Elena  [,  his  mother]. 
They  say  that  in  this  Kingdom  the  River  Nile  rises  or  breaks 
out,  which  in  this  country  they  call  Gion;^  and  they  say  that 

^  The  Gafat,  whose  country,  like  Damot,  was  south  of  the  Abay 
till  they  were  pushed  across  it  by  the  invading  Galla.  Modem  Gafat 
is  now  the  southern  part  of  Damot.  The  people  are  not  Jews,  but  they 
spoke  a  Semitic  language  of  the  Ethiopic  group,  now  virtually 
extinct.  R  says  they  'are  very  black  people'. 

2  The  province,  and  ancient  kingdom,  of  Gojam,  in  the  area  en- 
closed by  the  Abay  south  of  Lake  Tana. 

^  This  is  the  Abay  (older  form  Abawi).  It  was  called  Geyon  or 
Gewon  in  Ethiopic,  'through  a  very  old  error',  from  the  Greek  form 
{Geon)  of  the  Hebrew  Gihon  (Ludolf,  Historia,  lib.  i,  cap.  8,  lo),  based 
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there  are  in  it  big  lakes  like  seas/  and  that  there  are  in  them 
mermen  and  mermaids,  and  some  report  this  as  something  they 
have  seen.  I  heard  Pero  de  Covilham  say  that  he  had  gone  by 
order  of  Queen  Elena  to  show  how  an  altar  should  be  made  in  a 
church  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  built  in  this  kingdom, 
where  they  buried  her,  and  they  made  this  altar  of  wood,  and 
crammed  it  all  full  of  [sohd]  gold,  and  also  the  altar  stone  was  of 
solid  gold. 2  I  quote  what  he  told  me,  and  I  think  he  would  tell 
the  truth;  and  as  to  the  altar  stone,  the  Abima  who  had  con- 
secrated it,  told  me  that  it  was  big  and  of  great  weight  and 
value.  I  always  heard  say  while  we  were  [several  times]  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  kingdom  that  there  was  a  big  guard  at 
that  church,  who  guarded  it  on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  gold  that  was  in  it.  They  say  that  there  is  much  gold  in  this 
kingdom  also,  and  that  it  is  inferior  gold.  I  could  not  learn  what 
this  kingdom  borders  upon  on  the  other  side,  only  that  there 
were  said  to  be  mountain  deserts,  mountains,  and  beyond  them 
Jews.^  I  neither  believe  nor  maintain  it;  I  say  what  I  heard 
generally  said,  and  not  by  persons  whom  I  can  quote. 


Chapter  CXXXVII.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Bagamidri,  which  is  said 
to  be  very  big,  and  how  silver  is  found  in  its  mountains. 

At  the  end  of  this  kingdom  of  Goyame,  begins  another  kingdom, 
which  they  say  is  the  largest  kingdom  in  the  Prester  John's 

on  Genesis  ii.  13:  'Geon,  the  same  is  it  that  compasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Ethiopia'. 

1  This  must  mean  Lake  Tana,  also  called  Dambya,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  1200  square  miles.  The  province  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake  is  called  Dambya.  R  has:  Tt  comes  from  two  lakes  which  are  so 
big  they  are  Hke  seas'. 

2  The  church  of  Martula  Maryam  (Tabernacle  of  Mary')  in  Gojam. 
Almeida  says  that  it  possessed  two  altar  stones  {tdbot)  of  solid  gold, 
which  he  himself  saw  (SRE,  p.  104).  The  place  is  about  forty-five 
miles  north-east  of  Dabra  Marqos,  and  about  thirty  miles  south-east 
of  Mota.  The  church  was  described  by  Beke  in  Archaeologia,  xxxii, 
pp.  38-57 ;  some  extracts  from  this  are  given  in  SRE,  pp.  106-7. 

^To  the  west  of  Gojam  is  Agawmedr,  the  country  of  the  Awiya 
Agaw. 
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country,  and  it  is  called  Bagamidri.  This  they  say  extends  along 
the  Nile.  And  it  cannot  fail  to  be  big  as  they  say,  because  it 
begins  at  the  kingdom  of  Goyame,  and  runs  along  the  end  of 
the  kingdom  of  Amara  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Angote^  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tigray  Tigrimahom,  and  of  the  kingdom  which 
belongs  to  the  Barnagais:  so  it  extends  far  more  than  200 
leagues.  2  Between  the  kingdoms  of  Angote^  and  Tigray,  at  the 
end  of  them  are  other  lordships  which  are  named  Aganos,^  in 
which  Christians  and  pagans  are  mingled.  I  do  not  know  what 
these  border  upon  on  the  other  side,  they  must  border  upon  this 
kingdom  of  Bagamidri.  I  have  heard  many  people  say  that 
there  was  a  mountain  in  this  kingdom  of  Bagamidri  which 
contained  much  silver,*  and  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  get 
it  out ;  and  that  when  they  got  any,  it  was  in  this  way,  namely, 
where  they  saw  any  pit  or  cave  they  filled  it  with  wood,  and  set 
it  on  fire,  as  in  a  limekiln,  and  that  this  fire  melted  the  silver 
and  it  ran  in  tubes,  a  thing  not  to  be  beheved.  I  asked  Pero  de 
Covilham  about  this ;  he  said  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  quite 
true.  I  tell  it  as  I  heard  it,  and  I  know  that  the  silver  is  much 
sought  after. 


Chapter  CXXXVIII.  Of  some  lordships  which  are  called  of  the 
Nobiis,  who  had  been  Christians,  and  of  the  number  of  churches 
there  are  in  the  country  which  they  border  upon. 

At  the  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Bagamidri^  [towards  Egypt] 

1  So  in  R ;  misprinted  Angoir  in  P. 

2  The  province  of  Begamedr  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Abay 
which  is  also  the  northern  boundary  of  Gojam.  Alvares  writes  as  if 
Wadla  and  Lasta  were  also  part  of  Gojam.  Even  so,  the  distance  of 
200  leagues  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 

3  The  Agaw;  to  the  north-east  of  Begamedr,  in  Wag  and  Abargale, 
are  the  Hamta  and  Hamir  Agaw. 

*  Almeida  says  that  a  few  years  before  he  wrote  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  was  found  in  Lamalmo,  the  mountain  mass  in 
Sala-mt  {SEE,  ip.  43). 

^  This  means  no  more  than  'beyond  Begamedr'. 
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there  are  Moors  who  are  called  Bellonos/  and  are  tributary 
to  the  Prester  John  for  a  great  number  of  horses.  Towards  the 
north,  these  Bellonos  border  upon  a  people  who  are  called 
Nobiis;2  and  they  say  that  these  had  been  Christians  and  ruled 
by  Rome.  I  [often]  heard  from  a  man,  a  Syrian,  a  native  of 
Tripulli  of  Syria,  and  his  name  is  John  of  Syria  (he  went  about 
with  us  for  three  years  in  the  Prester's  country,  and  came  with 
us  to  Portugal),  that  he  had  been  to  this  country,  and  that 
there  are  in  it  150  churches,  which  still  contain  crucifixes  and 
figures  of  Our  Lady  and  other  figures  painted  on  the  walls,  and 
all  old:  and  the  people  of  the  country  are  neither  Christians, 
Moors,  nor  Jews ;  and  that  they  live  in  the  desire  of  being  Chris- 
tians. These  churches  are  all  in  old  ancient  castles  which  there 
are  throughout  the  country;  and  as  many  castles  as  there  are, 
so  many  churches  do  they  have.  While  we  were  in  the  country 
of  the  Prester  John  there  came  six  men  from  that  country 
as  Ambassadors  to  the  Prester,  begging  him  to  send  them 
priests  and  monks  to  teach  them.  He  did  not  choose  to  send 
them;  and  it  was  said  that  he  said  to  them  that  he  had  his 
Abima  from  the  country  of  the  Moors,  that  is  to  say  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Moors; 
how  then  could  he  give  priests  and  monks  since  another  gave 
them  to  him.  And  so  they  returned.  They  say  that  in  ancient 
times  these  people  had  everything  from  Rome,  and  that  it  is 
a  very  long  time  ago  that  a  Bishop  died,  whom  they  had  got 
from  Rome,  and  because  of  the  wars  of  the  Moors  they  could 
not  get  another,  and  so  they  lost  all  their  clergy  and  their 
Christianity  [and  so  the  Christian  faith  was  being  forgotten]. 
These  border  upon  Egypt,  and  they  say  there  is  much  fine  gold 
in  their  country.  This  country  lies  in  front  of  Quaquem,  which  is 
close  to  the  Red  Sea.  These  lordships  of  Nobiis  are  on  both  sides 
of  the  Nile,  and  they  say  that  there  are  as  many  Captains  as 
there  are  castles:  they  have  no  King,  but  only  Captains.  This 
is  f uaquem  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  Prester's  country,  at 

^  The  Balaw,  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north  of 
Ethiopia,  who  preceded  the  Hamitic  and  Ethiopian  populations. 
SeeSRE,p.  12. 

2  The  people  of  the  Sennar  region  in  the  eastern  Sudan. 
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the  beginning  of  Egypt,  in  front  of  these  lordships,  with  the 
Moorish  Bellonos  in  the  middle.  And  they  say  that  from  this 
f  uaquem  along  the  coast  of  the  sea  towards  Macua  it  is  all 
wooded  [and  impassable].^  These  are  the  frontier  countries  of 
the  Prester  John's  kingdoms  and  lordships  which  I  was  able  to 
learn,  and  of  them  I  learned  by  hearsay,  and  of  a  very  few  of 
them  by  sight. 


Chapter  C XXXIX.  Of  the  officers  that  Solomon  appointed  for  his 
son  whom  he  had  by  the  Queen  Sabba  when  he  sent  him  to  Ethiopia; 
and  how  they  are  still  honoured  with  these  offices. 

I  said  that  I  would  relate  what  I  heard  of  the  officers  that 
Solomon  gave  to  his  son  [who  was  called  Meilech]^  when  he 
sent  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Ethiopia  to  his  mother  the  Queen 
Sabba.  I  heard  say  that  to  this  day  these  officers  or  offices  are 
alive  in  the  families  of  those  that  came,  because  they  go  in  suc- 
cession from  father  to  son.  They  say  first  that  when  Solomon 
sent  his  son  to  the  Queen  Sabba,  his  mother,  he  gave  him  officers 

1  Whatever  claims  the  rulers  of  Ethiopia  may  have  made,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  ever  exercised  effective  control  of  the  Red 
Sea  coast  anything  like  so  far  north  as  Suakin.  In  Zorzi's  first 
itinerary,  however,  it  is  described  as  subject  to  the  'King'  of 
Hamasen  (Crawford,  Ethiop.  Itin.,  p.  126).  This  part  of  the  African 
coast  is  characterized  by  'sterilite  absolue,  climat  brulant'  (Ferret 
and  Galinier,  quoted  in  Routes,  p.  19). 

2  Bodl.  MS  Bruce  92,  fol.  jr  has  a  list  of  the  officials  who  came  from 
Jerusalem  with  Ebna  Hakim  son  of  Solomon,  that  is,  Menyelek: 
'And  with  him  there  came  twelve  Masters  of  the  Law,  who  are  the 
Wambar  of  the  right  in  judging,  with  silk  clothes  showing;  that  is, 
the  Egr  Zaquene  and  Jan  Hasana  with  the  ten  commandments  and 
abundance  of  prayer  .  .  .  and  there  were  set  to  judge  us  in  the  reign 
of  king  '  Amda  Seyon :  the  Seraz  Masare  with  a  horn  of  oil ;  the  Liqa 
Saf  with  a  horse;  the  Aysanfo  with  a  mule;  the  Harbezani  with 
victuals;  the  Ba'ala  Harb  with  a  golden  razor  with  which  he  cuts  a 
mark  on  the  troops;  the  Ba'ala  Harafa  who  is  Daj  Qalabas;  the 
Sahasargue  with  a  ring  of  gold  which  is  called  Belul  Aqambale: 
iie  guards  the  lions;  the  Best  Egre  with  the  Dabana  Beta  Hayse: 
he  carries  the  vessels  of  Seyon'.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  hst 
of  dignitaries  given  by  Almeida  (SRE,  pp.  93,  94). 
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for  his  house;  and  he  gave  an  office  from  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  such  as  chamberlains,  heralds,  overseers,  masters  of 
horse,  trumpeters,  chief  guards,  cooks,  and  other  officers  neces- 
sary for  the  house  of  a  great  King  or  lord,  and  that  these  offices 
are  still  in  those  families  descended  from  them.  Thus  these 
officers  are  highly  honoured  as  Israelites  and  gentlemen,  and  our 
relations  (sic) .  All  of  them  are  in  great  number,  because  the  sons 
of  the  chamberlain  and  their  descendants,  all  of  them  are  of 
that  office ;  and  so  also  the  other  officers  all  succeed  to  the  offices 
of  their  fathers  and  ancestors,  except  the  pages,  who  used  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  great  gentlemen  and  lords,  and  now  they  are  not 
so.  And  as  has  been  said,  when  the  Prester  sends  to  summon 
the  great  men,  he  does  not  send  to  tell  them  why :  and  when  the 
sons  of  the  great  men  served  as  pages,  they  used  to  reveal  his 
secrets,  and  for  this  he  turned  them  out,  and  slaves  who  are 
sons  of  Moorish  or  pagan  Kings  whom  they  take  [daily]  in 
raids  [made  by  the  Prester's  people]  serve  as  inner  pages.  If 
they  see  they  are  suitable  they  send  them  to  be  taught  without 
their  coming  inside,  and  if  they  turn  out  discreet  and  good  they 
put  them  inside,  and  they  serve  as  pages.  And  the  sons  of  the 
great  lords  serve  as  outer  pages,  and  also  as  pages  of  the  halter 
when  they  travel,  and  pages  of  the  kitchen,  and  they  do  not 
enter  inside  (as  they  say),  and  we  saw  them.  All  the  canons 
whom  they  caU  debetereas  are  also  said  to  come  from  the  families 
of  those  that  came  from  Jerusalem  with  the  son  of  Solomon, 
and  on  this  account  they  are  more  honoured  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  clergy. 


Chapter  CXL.  How  the  Prester's  Ambassador  took  possession  of 
his  lordship,  and  the  Prester  gave  him  a  title  to  it  all,  and  we 
departed  to  the  sea. 

On  the  day  that  the  Prester  John  set  out  for^  the  kingdom  of 
Adea,  the  monk,  his  Ambassador  and  I  set  out  on  the  road  to 
that  lordship  which  the  Prester  had  then  given  him,  and  it  was 
the  road  to  where  our  people  had  stayed;  and  we  arrived  on 

1  'from'  (R). 
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Shrove-tide,  that  is  to  say  their  Lent,  which  is  ten  days  earHer 
than  ours,  at  the  estate  they  had  given  him.  When  he  had  taken 
possession  both  of  that  which  they  had  newly  given  him  and  of 
that  which  they  had  taken  from  him,  we  made  ready  to  depart. 
These  lordships,  that  is,  the  one  they  were  taking  from  him,  is 
of  eighty  households,  and  there  are  two  churches  in  it,  and  it 
had  been  given  him  for  the  support  and  endowment  of  a  small 
monastery  which  he  formerly  possessed  near  them.  The  lord- 
ship which  they  have  now  given  him  is  to  be  Araz  of  the 
chauas,  that  is  head  or  Captain  of  the  men-at-arms,  who  are  in 
the  lordship  of  the  Abrigima,  and  these  chauas  are  800  and  up- 
wards. Half  way  through  Lent  we  arrived  where  our  people 
were,  with  a  great  longing  that  the  Portuguese  would  come  for 
us  that  Easter.  When  Easter  passed,  which  was  the  monsoon, 
and  nobody  came,  we  were  sad  as  before :  and  when  it  was  the 
month  of  July  and  the  Prester  John  knew  that  the  Portuguese 
had  not  come,  he  sent  his  said  Ambassador  to  Abrigima,  under 
which  are  the  two  aforesaid  lordships,  and  another  lord  of  this 
lordship  of  Abrigima  is  named  Abivearraz,^  and  he  is  a  great 
lord  with  more  than  10,000  vassals,  and  it  is  hke  all  the  others, 
in  so  far  as  the  Prester  pleases.  When  this  message  came,  there 
came  another  to  us  that  we  were  to  go  with  him,  and  that  as 
the  crops  of  the  land  which  they  gave  him  were  already 
gathered  in,  and  he  could  not  give  us  what  was  necessary,  he 
had  ordered  us  to  be  given  at  that  place  500  loads  of  wheat, 
and  100  cows,  and  100  sheep,  and  that  his  Ambassador  was  to 
give  us  honey  for  wine.  We  were  in  great  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  should  make  this  journey  or  not,  because  it  removed  us  a 
long  way  from  the  sea,  and  by  very  hard  travelling  we  should 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  sea  from  that  country  in  less  than  one 
month,  and  this  with  long  marches ;  in  the  end  we  went  with  the 
intention  of  not  staying  there  longer  than  until  we  had  received 

^  The  Eth.  form  is  Abib,  a  name  which  occurs  in  three  of  Lebna 
Dengel's  charters,  first  in  1517  (charter  30)  as  gerd  getd;  men  of  the 
same  name  are  mentioned  also  in  undated  charters:  in  no.  34  as 
nebura  ed;  in  charter  42  as  qan  getd  and  macane  of  the  right.  It  seems 
possible  that  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  different  people  are  referred 
to  here ;  the  gerd  getd  and  the  qan  getd  may  have  been  the  same  man, 
and  perhaps  the  Adiby  of  p.  114  above. 
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all,  and  then  returning.  So  we  did,  for  in  the  middle  of  January 
following  we  departed  from  that  land  by  the  road  to  where  we 
used  to  be  near  the  sea,  and  without  leave,  neither  did  we  wait 
for  the  Ambassador,  nor  inform  him,  so  that  he  should  not 
encumber  us,  but  we  went  on  our  own.  And  the  said  Ambas- 
sador, as  soon  as  he  knew  of  our  departure,  sent  two  men  after 
us  begging  us  to  take  them  with  us,  and  to  send  one  back  with 
any  news  there  might  be  of  the  Portuguese,  and  that  when 
there  was  certain  news  the  other  should  come. 


Chapter  CXLI.  How  the  Portuguese  came  for  us,  and  who  was  the 
Captain. 

While  we  Portuguese  and  [all]  the  Franks  were  in  the  town  of 
Barua  waiting  for  them  to  come  for  us,  we  sent  two  men  to  the 
sea  to  bring  us  the  good  news  that  our  Portuguese  were  coming 
for  us.  On  Saturday,  the  eve  of  Easter  day,  i  April  1526,^  the 
said  two  men  whom  we  had  sent  to  the  sea  reached  us,  and 
they  came  desperate  and  senseless,  and  they  began  to  say, 
There  are  no  Portuguese  there  to  come  for  us,  nor  are  there  in 
India,  for  all  are  routed  and  India  is  lost;'  and  they  said  that 
they  learnt  this  news  from  the  Moors  of  three  ships  which  had 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Macua  with  much  sounding  of  music 
and  festivity,  and  very  rich  merchandise,  and  that  with  much 
festivity  they  had  disembarked  at  the  said  island.  These  Moors 
gave  this  news  because  such  was  their  wish,  and  in  asserting 
it  they  relied  on  the  capture  of  a  Portuguese  galley  close  to  Dio, 
a  port  of  the  King  of  Cambaia.^  These  Portuguese  who  brought 
this  news  came  senseless  and  fainting,  and  we  were  the  same  at 
this  news,  so  bad  for  us.  The  Ambassador  Dom  Rodrigo  said  to 
me:  'Father,  let  us  say  mass  to-morrow  very  early,  and  com- 
mend ourselves  to  God.'  I  answered  him  that  my  heart  was  not 
quiet  nor  in  such  tranquillity  that  I  could  say  mass,  but  that  we 
would  go  very  early  to  the  chief  church  and  hear  mass  with  the 
Barnagais.  And  so  we  did,  and  when  the  morning  became  Hght 
and  the  mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  finished,  the  Barnagais 

1  Saturday  was  31  March.  2  Cambay,  i.e.  Gujerat. 
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invited  us  to  come  and  dine  with  him,  and  we  excused  ourselves 
on  account  of  the  feast  day,  and  because  each  of  us  wished  to 
honour  his  own  quarters:  and  we  did  this  because  we  felt  so 
Uttle  joy.  I  went  with  eight  Portuguese  and  Genoese  that  I 
had  invited  to  dinner,  and  when  we  had  done  eating  I  left  them 
in  the  house  with  my  nephew  who  always  accompanied  me,  and 
I  went  alone  up  a  stream  as  far  as  a  great  rock  which  made  shade 
on  the  sand  of  the  river,  and  I  wept  all  the  way,  and  with  tears 
and  sighs  I  laid  myself  down  in  that  shade  for  more  than  an 
hour;  and,  stopping  my  tears,  I  recovered  myself,  and  talking 
to  myself  I  said:  'Now  this  comes  from  God,  and  He  is  served  by 
me  in  this  land:  the  Lord  be  praised  for  ever  since  it  is  so.  I 
know  this  country  better  than  any  native  of  it  does,  because  I 
go  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  know  its  mountains  and  waters,  and 
the  land  which  is  good  for  cultivation  and  which  will  give  all 
that  is  planted  or  sown  in  it.  I  have  got  good  slaves  and  four- 
teen cows,  and  I  have  got  rams  which  I  will  exchange  for  ewes. 
I  shall  go  off  near  to  some  water,  and  have  a  strong  bush  fence 
made  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts,  and  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  in 
which  I  can  shelter  with  my  attendants,  and  I  will  make  a 
hermitage  within,  and  each  day  I  will  say  mass,  and  commend 
myself  to  God,  since  the  Lord  is  pleased  that  I  should  be  here. 
I  will  order  the  bushes  to  be  cut  so  I  can  make  gardens,  and  I 
will  sow  grain  of  all  sorts :  and  with  my  crops  and  game  I  will 
support  myself  and  attendants  and  servants.'  With  this  I  was 
comforted,  as  though  good  news  had  come  to  me;  and  I  arose 
and  returned  down  stream  to  my  house,  where  I  found  the 
Ambassador  Dom  Rodrigo  and  the  Portuguese  and  Genoese, 
and  all  our  company,  playing  and  enjoying  themselves.  As  soon 
as  I  approached  them,  Dom  Rodrigo  said  to  me:  'Father,  what 
shall  we  do?  My  opinion  is  that  we  should  write  to  the  Court 
to  our  friends  to  say  to  the  Prester  John  that  he  should  order  us 
to  return  to  the  Court.'  I  answered  him:  'Do  not  do  it,  and  I 
may  never  come  back  if  I  go  there.'  And  when  he  said  to  me, 
'What  shall  we  do  if  the  Prester  orders  us  to  go?'  I  answered, 
'If  His  Highness  sends  to  say  that  the  Portuguese  should  come, 
and  does  not  say  let  Father  Francisco  come,  as  he  always  says, 
I  shall  not  go:  and  if  he  names  me  I  will  go,  even  though  I 
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should  regret  it/  And  when  he  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  I 
did  not  go,  I  gave  him  an  account  of  how  I  had  gone  after  dinner 
up  stream  as  far  as  the  shade  and  had  lain  down;  and  of  the 
thoughts  I  had  had,  and  the  decision  I  had  taken,  and  that  I 
had  come  away  comforted.  All  that  were  there  arose  and 
embraced  me  except  the  Ambassador,  who  did  not  agree  to  this ; 
and  all  of  them  said,  and  each  one  separately:  'This  is  a  thing 
which  comes  from  God,  and  we  will  all  go  with  you,  and  we 
will  bring  our  wives  and  sons  and  slaves ;  we  have  got  very  good 
mules,  and  we  know  the  sea  very  well  and  the  markets  of  the 
country,  and  some  will  remain  with  you,  and  others  will  go 
and  trade,  and  we  will  grow  rich,  and  we  will  make  a  town  of  our 
own  in  which  we  will  breed  cattle,  and  we  will  make  big  tilled 
fields.'  When  the  Ambassador  heard  this  he  answered  nothing, 
and  said  (sic) :  'You,  Father,  have  got  much  game  and  good 
things  to  eat,  let  us  all  have  supper  here  if  you  invite  us,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  also  dine  here  with  you,  and  after  dinner  we 
will  go  with  your  snares  after  game,  and  we  will  go  and  have 
supper  at  my  house.'  This  pleased  me  very  much,  and  we  all 
had  this  Easter  supper  and  dined  on  the  Monday.  After  that,  we 
rode  out  to  hunt,  and  killed  many  hares  and  three  or  four 
bustards,  and  went  to  have  supper  at  the  house  of  the  Ambas- 
sador. All  the  Portuguese  and  white  men  of  other  nations  being 
very  firm  in  the  agreement  before  come  to  through  me,  when  it 
was  already  night,  after  supper,  and  all  of  us  going  home  to  our 
quarters,  and  all  with  me  to  conduct  me  to  mine,  there  came  up 
to  us  on  the  road  a  servant  of  mine  named  Abet  ay,  ^  a  married 
man  of  the  country.  And  he  came  running  so  fast  that  he  could 
not  speak  from  fatigue:  and  he  began  to  say:  'Sir,  sir,  the 
Portuguese  on  the  sea.'  I  asked  him:  'Abetay,  who  told  you 
this?'  He  replied,  'A  man  said  it  who  has  now  arrived  from  the 
sea  and  is  with  the  Barnagais.'  I  said  to  him:  'Abetay,  if  this  is 
true,  of  nine  mules  that  I  have  got,  five  mine  and  four  of  my 
nephew's,  excepting  the  one  the  Prester  John  gave  me,  on  which 
you  cannot  ride,  I  will  give  you  the  best,  and  I  will  not  sleep 
until  I  see  this  man.'  Then  I  took  leave  of  my  companions  and 

^  Possibly  for  Habtay,  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  name  like  Habta 
Maryam  or  Habta  Giyorgis  ('gift  of  Mary  or  George'). 
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went  to  the  gates  of  the  Barnagais'  palace,  and  they  would  not 
open  them  to  me ;  and  I  waited  at  the  gate  with  the  said  man  of 
mine  until  the  cocks  crew,  and  the  man  came  out,  to  whom  I  at 
once  said :  'Are  you  the  man  who  saw  the  Portuguese  on  the  sea?* 
He  replied:  'I  did  not  see  them  with  my  eyes,  but  I  heard  with 
my  ears,  on  Easter  morning,  firing  of  bombards  at  Dalaqua,^ 
and  I  bring  this  message  from  the  Soltan  of  Arquico  to  the 
Barnagais.'  I  reckoned  up  that  as  it  was  not  the  new  moon, 
at  the  first  sight  of  which  the  Moors  make  great  rejoicing, 
whether  these  who  were  firing  could  be  Rumes,  Moors,  or 
Christians.  I  gave  this  news  to  all  our  company  who  came  to  me 
for  it  on  the  Tuesday  morning  to  ask,  as  they  knew  that  I  had 
gone  to  look  for  the  man  who  had  come  from  the  sea.  As  I 
said  before  that  the  Prester's  Ambassador  had  sent  after  us  two 
of  his  men  for  them  to  bring  him  in  great  haste  any  news  of  the 
Portuguese  that  we  might  hear,  in  that  hour  we  sent  off  one 
to  him,  and  he  was  one  of  his  two  men,  and  another  of  this 
country  to  go  on  day  and  night  and  take  this  message  to  the 
Ambassador,  so  that  he  might  make  ready,  we  having  some 
hope  of  good,  for  we  had  no  other  news  to  the  contrary,  except 
that  two  men  of  ours  had  brought  news  from  the  sea  that 
India  was  lost,  and  they  could  not  believe  in  the  coming  of  the 
Portuguese ;  on  the  contrary,  they  said  this  firing  of  bombards 
was  the  Moors  rejoicing  on  being  assured  of  the  loss  of  India. 
This  Tuesday  night,  while  we  were  thus  neither  beheving  nor 
disbelieving  either  the  good  or  the  bad  news,  there  came  to  us  a 
letter  from  Eitor  da  Silveira,  Captain  Major  of  the  Indian  sea, 
who  had  come  for  us,  and  was  stopping  in  Macua.  Here  I  do  not 
know  how  to  say  how  pleased  we  all  were,  except  that  we 
went  out  of  our  senses,  so  great  was  the  joy.  Dom  Rodrigo  the 
Ambassador  returning  to  us  said  that  we  should  start,  and 
directly,  in  the  morning;  some  said  that  that  was  good.  I 
said  that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  a  good  thing;  because,  up  to 
this  time  we  had  been  held  to  be  Christians,  and  if  we  travelled 
on  such  a  great  feast,  they  would  say  that  we  were  not,  and 
that  we  should  keep  the  Octave  until  Monday.  Then  that  night 
we  dispatched  a  Portuguese  and  a  man  of  the  sea  coast  with  our 

1  Dahlak. 
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letter  to  Eitor  da  Silveira;  and  to  the  Prester's  Ambassador 
we  sent  his  man  who  was  still  with  us,  with  another  man  of  the 
country,  and  they  were  to  travel  day  and  night  and  take  him 
this  certain  news,  and  the  Ambassador  was  to  do  the  same, 
and  travel  day  and  night  by  another  shorter  road  along  the  sea 
by  way  of  Arquico. 


Chapter  CXLI  I.  How  the  Barnagais  made  ready,  and  we  travelled 
with  him  on  the  road  to  the  sea. 

On  Monday  after  the  Octave  of  Easter,  9  April, ^  we  set  out  from 
Barua,  the  Barnagais  and  we  Portuguese,  and  the  other  three 
white  men  who  were  with  us,  on  the  road  to  Arquico.  What  with 
his  own  men  and  those  of  the  gentlemen  he  sent  for,  the  Bar- 
nagais may  have  brought  1000  men  on  mules,  a  few  horses 
and  quite  600  men  on  foot.  This  day  we  went  to  sleep  at  a 
distance  of  two  leagues  from  Barua,  at  a  place  called  Dinguil,^ 
encamped  in  a  plain  where  every  Monday  at  night,  and  Tuesday 
in  the  morning,  people  assemble  who  are  going  to  the  fair  of 
Arquico,  and  they  go  together  in  a  caravan,  because  this  road 
is  not  travelled  except  by  a  big  party,  from  fear  of  the  Arabs 
and  beasts  of  the  country.  Here  there  joined  us  fully  2000 
persons  who  were  going  to  the  said  fair,  and  they  said  that  they 
were  few  people,  and  that  they  had  failed  to  come  from  fear  of 
lack  of  water.  Because  of  the  people  who  came  with  the 
Barnagais  and  those  who  came  from  this  place,  Dinguil,  we 
set  out  and  went  to  sleep  at  these  scanty  waters.  And  though 
there  may  be  from  Barua,  whence  we  started  with  the 
Barnagais,  to  Arquico,  fourteen  leagues  or  fifteen  at  most,^ 
we  took  all  the  week  till  Saturday  morning,  and  we  took  up 
our  quarters  close  to  the  town  of  Arquico,  not  coming  to  our 
ships  because  the  Barnagais  had  to  present  us,  and  his  people 


1  This  date  is  correct. 

2  Dengel,  between  Debarwa  and  Decamere. 

3  The  distance  on  the  map  from  Debarwa  to  Arqiqo  in  a  straight 
line  is  fifty  miles,  but  on  the  ground  it  is  probably  nearer  sixty, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  route  taken. 
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were  not  yet  assembled,  because  besides  the  people  who  came 
with  him  from  Barua,  he  was  expecting  men  and  Captains  who 
were  to  go  against  Cuaquem,  which  is  towards  Egypt.  These 
men  did  not  reach  him  till  the  Monday  following.  At  night, 
when  we  were  at  liberty,  we  went  to  see  our  people,  and  they  us. 
On  account  of  the  heat  which  was  great  and  insupportable,  the 
Barnagais  and  Captains  ordered  shelters  to  be  made  of  wood  and 
tall  bushes,  and  they  also  ordered  shelters  to  be  made  for  us 
Portuguese  to  sleep  in,  covered  with  sails  above,  as  no  man 
could  endure  the  heat  of  the  country  with  the  great  multitude 
of  people  and  the  suffocation  of  tents  and  pavilions.  The 
Portuguese  who  came  for  us  had  made  their  shelters  by  the  sea 
where  there  was  always  a  breeze;  others  lodged  in  good  fiat- 
roofed  houses,  which  are  on  the  island.  On  Tuesday,  in  the 
morning,  the  Barnagais  and  his  Captains,  we  going  with  him, 
led  us  to  where  Eitor  da  Silveira  was,  and  delivered  us  up  to 
him  with  much  pleasure  and  joy.  He  ordered  fifty  cows,  and 
many  sheep,  fowls,  and  iish  to  be  given  him  for  the  ships. ^ 
On  the  Thursday  following,^  the  Prester  John's  Ambassador 
reached  us;  he  had  travelled  day  and  night,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  message  which  we  sent  was  given  him  he  ordered  mules  to 
be  put  in  readiness,  in  order  that  if  a  positive  message  came,  he 
might  travel  day  and  night,  which  he  did  as  soon  as  it  was  given 
him.  We  Portuguese  went  to  wait  for  him  at  the  town  of 
Arquico,  so  as  to  come  with  him,  and  the  Barnagais  also  came 
to  hand  him  over.  While  we  were  thus  waiting  for  the  monsoon, 
that  is,  wind  for  departure,  which  always  comes  from  26  and  27 
April  till  3  or  4  May,  and  if  one  does  not  go  out  with  this  mon- 
soon there  is  no  other  till  the  end  of  August,  on  21  April  there 
reach  us  four  calagems,  that  is,  four  messengers  from  the  Prester 
John  to  say  that  he  had  news  by  Zeila  that  the  Portuguese  fleet 
had  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  they  thought  they  were 
coming  for  us ;  and  since  it  was  a  long  time  since  we  had  left  his 

(/  ^  Eitor  da  Silveira  gave  the  Bdhr  nagds  in  return  ten  big  bales  of 
undressed  cloth,  two  small  bales  of  tafeciras  (coloured  and  striped 
Indian  cloths)  from  Cambay,  other  fine  cloths,  ten  quintals  of  pepper, 
half  a  piece  of  crimson  velvet,  and  one  piece  of  scarlet  grain  (Correa, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  23). 
2  Wednesday  (R). 
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Court,  and  we  might  be  displeased,  that  we  should  at  once 
return  to  him,  and  he  would  give  us  much  gold  and  clothes,  and 
would  send  us  joyful  and  contented  to  the  King  of  Portugal  his 
brother.  These  calacems  said  that  they  had  been  sent  in  such 
haste  that  in  each  town  they  had  taken  fresh  [men  and]  mules 
from  the  Captains,  and  had  travelled  night  and  day,  and  they 
requested  us  very  earnestly  not  to  do  anything  else  there  except 
turn  back:  and  they  required  the  same  of  Alicacanate,  the 
Prester's  Ambassador,  to  return  with  us,  and  we  with  him: 
they  moreover  requested  Eitor  da  Silveira  to  send  us  because 
the  Prester  John  would  feel  displeasure  at  our  going  away 
dissatisfied.  Eitor  da  Silveira  answered,  and  we  with  him,  to 
the  said  calacems,  that  by  no  means  could  we  turn  back,  nor 
could  he  wait,  nor  did  the  monsoon  allow  it,  and  that  if  we  did 
not  go  away  now  at  once,  other  ships  would  never  come  for  us, 
and  that  his  Ambassador  might  return  if  he  liked.  This  was 
told  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Prester  John,  and  he  replied  that 
by  no  means  would  he  return  without  us,  because  he  would 
order  him  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  So  we  were  all  very  pleased; 
and  the  calacems  discontented  because  their  labour  had  been 
in  vain.^ 

LAUS    DEO 

^  Eitor  da  Silveira  and  Dom  Rodrigo  sent  letters  to  Lebna  Dengel 
explaining  the  reasons  for  their  refusal,  and  so  did  the  Bdhr  nagds 
whom  they  had  convinced  of  their  need  to  leave.  Silveira  sent  to  -/ 
Court  as  a  present  ten  bales  of  pepper,  five  bales  of  fine  linen, 
twenty  of  undressed  cloth,  twenty  sticks  of  sandal-wood,  each  of 
which  was  broken  into  three  pieces  for  carrying,  one  bale  of  Mecca  -^ 
velvets,  and  a  stick  of  benzoin  (Correa,  vol.  iii,  p.  24). 
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IN  THIS  PART  IS  RELATED  THE 

JOURNEY  WHICH  WAS  MADE  FROM 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PRESTER  JOHN 

TO  PORTUGAL! 


Chapter  I.  Of  how  we  left  the  port  and  island  of  Macua  until 
arriving  at  Ormuz. 

On  28  April  1526,  we  set  sail,  the  whole  fleet  together;  it  con- 
sisted of  five  sail,  namely  three  royal  galleons  and  two  caravels. 
We  reached  the  island  of  Camaram  on  i  May,  and  there  the  wind 
failed  us.  We  were  there  three  days  [waiting  for  it],  and  whilst 
waiting  I  remembered  how  we  had  buried  there  Duarte  Galvam, 
the  Ambassador  who  was  sent  to  the  Prester  John  by  the  King 
our  lord.  I  was  present  at  his  death,  and  I  went  to  his  burial,  and 
with  the  licentiate  Pero  Gomez  Teixeira,  who  was  then  ouvidor, 
we  marked  the  grave,  so  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  his  relations 
or  friends  came  they  might  recognize  it,  and  remove  his  bones 
to  a  Christian  country  if  they  wished.  And  I  went  [alone]  with 
a  slave  of  mine  to  where  we  had  left  him  buried,  and  I  ordered 
him  to  be  dug  up,  and  all  his  bones  to  be  collected  and  put  in 
order;  but  we  did  not  find  more  than  three  teeth, ^  and  I  put 
them  in  a  little  box,  and  we  brought  his  remains  to  the  galleon 
Sam  Liam,^  in  which  I  went,  without  anyone  knowing  of  it 
except  one  Caspar  de  Saa,  factor  of  the  said  fleet,  and  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  his  household.  As  soon  as  we  had  got  the  said 
remains  on  board  the  gaUeon,  the  wind  changed  to  a  fore  wind, 
and  that  hour  we  set  sail,  and  this  factor  said  to  me :  'Certainly, 

^  This  heading  is  omitted  in  R,  where  the  book  is  not  divided  into 
two  parts  and  the  numeration  of  the  chapters  is  continuous,  this 
being  chapter  cxlii. 

2  'only  three  of  his  teeth  were  missing'  (R) .  ^  j  g  3^  l^q 
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as  Duarte  Galvam  was  a  good  man  and  ended  his  days  in  the 
service  of  God,  so  God  gives  us  a  good  wind  for  his  sake.' 
And  we  had  the  same  wind  till  lo  May,  when  we  were  off  Adem, 
and  already  in  the  gulf,  and  the  winter  from  India  was  facing 
us,  and  we  facing  it.  The  storm  was  so  great  that  the  second 
night  after  we  entered  it,  what  with  the  great  darkness  and  the 
storm,  we  lost  one  another  and  could  not  see  each  other,  nor 
did  we  know  what  course  we  were  each  following.  This  galleon 
Sam  Liam,  in  which  I  went,  had  a  large  boat  made  fast  astern 
with  three  cables,  and  in  it  was  a  cabin  boy,  French  by  nation, 
who  steered  it.  On  the  fourth  night  that  we  passed  in  this 
winter  storm,  the  sea  was  so  wild  and  high  that  we  all  thought 
we  should  be  lost ;  and  at  midnight  a  little  before  or  after,  all 
three  cables  of  the  boat  broke,  and  the  galleon  gave  so  many 
and  such  great  lurches,  that  we  thought  we  should  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  master  of  the  galleon  sounded  his  whistle 
and  passed  a  paternoster  through  the  ship  from  hand  to  hand 
for  the  soul  of  the  cabin  boy  who  was  in  the  boat.  On  the 
following  day  an  auction  was  held,  that  is,  a  valuation  and  sale 
of  the  pieces  and  things  which  the  cabin  boy  had  with  him, 
and  with  them  and  a  slave  of  his  120  pardaos  were  made.  We 
sailed  with  this  storm  until  we  got  to  the  strait  of  Ormuz,  and 
on  28  May  we  reached  the  port  of  Mazquate,  which  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Ormuz,  and  pays  tribute  to  the  King  of  Portugal 
our  lord.  There  we  found  one  of  the  caravels  of  our  convoy  and 
fleet,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  storm  which  it  had  passed, 
and  three  days  after  that  the  other  caravel,  companion  of  the 
first,  arrived;  and  the  same  day  a  galleon  arrived,  and  each 
described  its  storm.  Ten  days  after  our  arrival  at  this  port  of 
Mazquate,  they  saw  tacking  about  on  the  sea  the  galleon  Sam 
Bonis,  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  and  she  could  not  fetch  the  port : 
two  Portuguese  foists,  which  guarded  the  Strait  at  the  port  of 
Mazquate,  went  out  to  her,  and  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
galleon  they  turned  back,  and  with  great  haste  they  took  food 
and  water  to  succour  the  galleon  and  her  crew,  who  were  lost 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  more  with  thirst  than  hunger.  The 
foists  passed  the  night  there ;  and  next  day,  in  the  early  morning, 
all  our  boats  and  the  town  boats  set  out  from  the  town  to  fetch 
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the  galleon,  and  they  did  bring  her  in  and  arrived  with  her  in 
the  port  in  the  afternoon.  Here  they  related  the  great  distress 
and  danger  in  which  they  found  themselves,  saying  that  they 
had  run  before  the  storm  which  caught  them  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Strait,  and  they  went  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Cambaia,  from 
which  they  could  not  get  out :  and  the  Lord  was  pleased  that  the 
storm  should  not  cease,  whereby  the  sea  was  safe  from  enemies. 
They  also  said  that  for  three  days  they  had  not  eaten,  from 
being  short  of  water  {sic) .  They  spoke  of  the  great  courage  and 
compassion  of  Eitor  da  Silveira,  Captain  Major  of  this  fleet, 
and  they  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  leave  off  drinking,  and 
that  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  little  water  in  his  hand  he 
went  about  distributing  it  among  the  sick:  and  after  they 
found  themselves  in  this  distress,  he  did  not  sleep  or  go  into  his 
cabin  any  more,  that  it  might  not  be  supposed  that  he  went  to 
fill  himself  with  water  and  was  leaving  the  crew  to  suffer.  They 
said,  and  it  was  the  truth,  that  on  the  day  when  they  sighted 
land  and  got  help,  there  was  not  a  single  drop  of  water  in  the 
galleon,  nor  had  either  the  sick  or  the  sound  tasted  it:  and 
that  they  had  sighted  the  land  and  port  that  day  miraculously, 
and  we  them;  because  they  already  despaired  of  their  Hves.  I 
heard  this  from  the  Ambassadors,  Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima  who 
went  to  the  Prester  John,  and  Alicacanate,  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Prester,  who  is  going  to  Portugal;  and  it  was  commonly 
said  by  all  who  came  in  the  galleon.  All  the  crew  landed  to 
refresh  themselves  and  recover  from  the  toils  of  the  sea.  We 
were  a  few  days  in  this  port  of  Mazquate,  and  from  there  our 
fleet  sailed  together,  God  be  praised,  and  with  us  some  of  those 
foists  which  guard  this  port  and  strait.  We  went  to  the  city  of 
Ormuz,  a  fortress  of  the  King  our  lord,  and  found  there  Lopo 
Vaz  de  Sampayo,  Captain  Major  and  Governor  of  the  Indies 
for  His  Highness.  When  we  reached  the  port,  all  the  gentlemen 
and  Captains  of  the  ships,  caravels,  galleys,  and  foists,  and  all 
the  other  people,  both  from  the  fortress  and  the  fleet  and  the 
company  of  the  Captain,  came  out  to  receive  us  on  the  beach ; 
and  the  Captain  Major  was  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  fortress, 
and  there  they  gave  us  our  welcome.  Then  we  went  together  to 
the  church  which  is  inside  the  fort,  and  there  the  Captain  Major 
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deigned  to  embrace  the  Ambassadors,  and  me  with  them,  and 
some  others  of  our  embassy.  Then  we  went  each  to  his  quarters. 
The  following  day  we  all  came  to  hear  mass  and  to  speak  to  the 
Captain  Major,  and  to  give  him  a  letter  from  the  Prester  John, 
which  we  had  brought  for  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  who  had  been 
Captain  Major  and  Governor  of  the  Indies,  and  who  took  us  to 
the  country  of  the  Prester :  and  we  gave  the  letter  to  Lopo  Vaz 
de  Sampajo,  as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  said  charge.  Besides, 
we  gave  him  a  silk  robe  with  five  gold  plates  before  and  another 
five  behind,  and  one  on  each  shoulder,  which  in  all  made 
twelve.  Each  one  was  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the 
Prester  John  sent  it  to  Diogo  Lopez.  The  Governor,  Lopo  Vaz 
de  Sampaio,  gave  a  reward  of  200  pardaos  to  Dom  Rodrigo  de 
Lima,  the  Ambassador  who  had  gone  to  the  Prester,  and 
another  200  to  the  Prester's  Ambassador,  and  to  me  he  gave  a 
reward  of  a  hundred  pardaos.  Eitor  da  Sylveira  stayed  a  few 
days  at  Ormuz,  and  then  returned  with  his  fleet  to  wait  for 
the  ships  which  come  from  Juda  to  Dio,  and  come  out  with  the 
monsoon  with  which  we  came,  and  they  pass  the  winter  at 
Adem,  and  with  the  first  wind  make  their  voyage;  and  we 
stayed  until  we  were  sure  that  the  winter  had  passed. 


Chapter  II.  Of  the  translation  of  the  letter  which  the  Prester  John 
sent  to  Diogo  Lopez,  and  which  was  given  to  Lopo  Vaz  de  Sampayo.^ 

Tn  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Who  always  was,  to  Whom  no 
beginning  is  found.  In  the  name  of  the  Son,  one  only.  Who  is 
hke  Him  without  being  seen,  light  of  the  stars  from  the  begin- 
ning, before  the  foundations  of  the  ocean  were  laid.  In  another 
time  He  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  without  seed 
of  man,  or  marriage,  such  was  the  knowledge  of  His  office.  In 
the  name  of  the  Paraclete,  spirit  of  holiness,  who  knows  all 
secrets,  from  where  He  was  first  in  the  heights  of  heaven, 

^  The  composition  of  this  and  other  letters  is  described  in  chapter 
cv.  A  somewhat  different  version  is  found  in  Correa,  (vol.  iii,  pp. 
62-4).  As  readers  of  chapter  cv  will  expect,  all  versions  of  Lebna 
Dengel's  letters  are  extremely  obscure. 
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which  is  sustained  without  stay  or  supports,  and  extended  the 
earth,  without  its  being  from  the  beginning,  nor  was  it  known 
nor  created  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  north  to  south ; 
neither  is  He  the  first  nor  the  second,  but  the  Trinity  joined 
together  in  one  creator  of  all  things  for  ever  with  one  sole 
counsel  and  one  sole  word,  for  secula  seculorum.  Amen. 

The  King  of  the  great  and  very  high  city  (sic)  of  Ethiopia 
sends  this  writing  and  embassy:  the  King  [Atani  Tingil] 
Incense  of  the  Virgin, ^  whose  name  is  his  by  baptism:  now  that 
he  has  become  King  he  is  named  David,  the  head  of  his  King- 
doms, beloved  of  God,  prop  of  the  faith,  a  descendant  of  the 
hneage  of  Judah,  son  of  David,  son  of  Solomoi;i,  son  of  the 
Pillar  of  Sion,  son  of  the  Seed  of  Jacob,  son  of  the  Hand  of 
Mary,  son  of  Nahu  in  the  flesh. ^ 

This  goes  to  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  Captain  Major  of  the 
Indies. 

*I  have  heard  of  you  that  you  are  under  the  King,  and  that 
you  are  a  conqueror  in  all  the  things  which  are  committed  to 
you,  and  have  no  fear  of  the  forces  of  the  numerous  Moors, 
and  mounted  on  a  horse  you  do  not  fear  Fortune,  and  you  go 
armed  with  faith;  neither  are  you  one  who  is  conquered  by 
hidden  things,  and  you  go  armed  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
and  so  you  lean  on  the  staff  of  the  banner  of  the  Cross:  and 
thanks  be  to  God  for  ever  for  the  said  faith  which  bought  us 
our  joy,  for  the  love  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Of  the  way  in 
which  you  have  come  to  us,  and  have  announced  the  good 
embassy  of  your  lord  King  Dom  Manoel ;  and  with  your  present 
and  peace  (sic),  which  you  preserved  with  so  much  toil  in  the 
ships,  and  upon  the  sea,  with  great  winds  and  storms  both  by 
sea  and  land,  coming  to  kill  the  Moors  and  pagans  by  such 
distant  roads ;  and  your  ships  are  steered  and  directed  wherever 
you  wish,  which  is  a  miraculous  thing:  and  we  are  amazed  at 
your  having  gone  for  two  years,  at  sea  and  in  war,  and  with  so 
much  toil,  without  resting  either  day  or  night.  What  is  usual 
is  done,  and  by  day  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold,  and  people 

^  Seep.  240,  n.  I. 

2  Pillar  of  Sion  =  *Amda  Seyon;  Seed  of  Jacob  =Zar'a  Ya'qob; 
Hand  of  Mary  =  Ba'eda  Maryam ;  Nahu  =  Na'od. 
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travel;  the  night  is  for  men  to  sleep  and  rest,  as  the  Scripture 
says :  the  day  is  for  men  to  do  their  business  from  the  morning 
till  night.  1  And  the  lion's  cub  only  scratches  the  earth  and  seeks 
and  prays  to  God  that  it  may  find  food ;  and  when  the  sun  rises 
it  returns  to  its  den.  And  the  customs  of  men  are  hke  those  of 
animals:  the  animals  exist  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
and  you  were  not  conquered  by  sleeping  at  night,  nor  by  day 
with  the  sun,  from  love  of  the  true  faith,  as  St  Paul  says.^ 
Who  will  it  be  that  will  contradict  these  words?  Neither  sickness 
nor  suffering,  hunger  nor  cruelty,  cutlass  nor  sword,  weariness 
nor  anything  else,  can  part  us  from  the  faith  of  Christ,  in  which 
we  truly  believe  in  death  and  in  life.  The  great  lords  and  rich 
men,  when  they  are  sent  with  an  embassy  of  that  which  was 
well  by  day  (sic),  it  is  a  very  deep  thing;  there  is  not  one  who 
can  separate  us  from  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostle  more- 
over says :  Blessed  is  the  man  who  is  humble  and  endures  good 
and  evil,  and  at  last  is  worthy  to  take  the  crown  of  life,  and  God 
promised  him  that  which  was  his  desire.^  There  are  some  men 
who  desire  to  attempt  and  care  for  one  thing,  God  wills  another. 
God  does  not  select  a  man  for  bad  things.  Now  may  God  fulfil 
your  desire,  and  give  you  safety,  and  bring  you  to  the  King 
Dom  Manoel  your  lord;  and  those  whom  you  have  conquered, 
carry  them  before  you,  with  their  spoils,  that  is  the  pagans  who 
are  not  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  May  this  be  for  good; 
and  your  men-at-arms  may  they  be  blessed,  like  you ;  because 
they  are  martyrs  for  Jesus  Christ,  who  for  His  holy  name  die 
of  cold  and  heat,  with  labours  and  toil ;  and  you  and  they,  may 
God  bring  you  with  health  and  peace  to  see  the  face  of  your 
lord  King  Dom  Manoel.  Here,  lord,  I  had  heard  what  you 
have  told  us,  how  you  arrived  in  our  lands,  and  there  was  great 
joy  as  when  one  takes  a  large  booty;  and  when  they  told  me 
that  you  were  going  back,  there  was  great  sadness.  After  they 
told  me  that  your  Ambassador  was  coming,  and  of  your  good 
will  up  to  this  day,  I  am  in  great  pleasure,  and  blessed  be  the 

^  Perhaps  a  reference  to  John  ix.  4:  The  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  can  work'. 

2  This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exact  quotation. . 
^  Perhaps  a  reference  to  James  i.  12. 
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name  of  God  the  Father,  one  only  God,  and  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  And  they  came  to  me,  and  I 
heard  your  fame  from  afar;  and  now  may  God  maintain  you 
that  you  have  made  friendship  with  me.  Your  kindness  will  now 
be  fulfilled  in  that  which  I  desire,  and  do  you  send  me  craftsmen 
to  work  gold  and  silver,  to  make  swords,  and  weapons  of  iron 
and  helmets,  and  masons  to  build  houses,  and  skilled  men  to 
make  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  all  other  craftsmen  that  are 
necessary,  and  in  better  crafts  than  are  named,  and  to  make  lead 
to  cover  churches,  and  to  make  clay  tiles  in  our  country,  so  that 
we  may  not  cover  our  houses  with  grass :  of  this  we  have  great 
need,  and  we  are  very  distressed  at  not  having  them.^  I  have 
built  a  very  large  church  which  is  named  the  Trinity,  ^  in  which 
I  have  buried  my  father,  whose  soul  God  keeps;  and  your 
Ambassadors  will  tell  you  how  good  its  walls  are,  and  I  wished 
to  cover  it  very  quickly  so  it  is  covered  with  grass.  I  tell  you 
this  for  the  love  of  God  to  send  me  the  full  number  of  these 
masters,  which  is  ten^  for  each  craft.  On  account  of  this  your 
craftsmen  will  neither  be  diminished  nor  increased.  As  long  as 
they  like  to  stay  they  shall  stay,  and  if  they  should  wish  to 
return  I  will  pay  them  their  work,  and  I  will  let  them  go  in 
peace.  And  now  hear  another  word:  I  send  you  those  Franks 
who  were  here,  and  who  were  going  about  as  Moors  in  the 
country  of  Cairo  ;^  I  made  Christians  of  them,  and  they  wdll 
show  the  road  to  Zeila  and  Adem,  and  Meca  and  Macua,  as  they 
know  it  well.  On  this  account  let  your  heart  be  glad,  and  I 
rejoice  at  that  which  is  in  your  desire,  and  I  write  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  the  embassy  which  you  sent,  which  says  that  you  wish 
to  build  a  church  and  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Macua,  and  you  ask 
me  for  leave  to  do  it :  I  give  you  permission  to  make  a  church 
and  a  fort  in  Macua  and  in  Dalaque,  and  to  put  priests  in  the 

^  Correa's  version  also  mentions  Lebna  Dengel's  wish  to  have  men 
who  could  make  muskets  and  all  kinds  of  weapons,  tailors  and  men 
to  make  ecclesiastical  vestments,  carpenters  and  stonemasons. 

2  Makana  Sellase.  ^  'twelve'  (R). 

*  'whom  I  freed  from  the  hands  of  the  Moors  of  the  country  of 
Cairo'  (R).  'I  send  two  Christian  men  with  Dom  Rodrigo,  who  fled 
to  me  from  the  Turks;  they  know  everything  you  may  ask  them' 
(Correa's  version). 
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churches,  and  strong  men  to  guard  the  castles,  from  fear  of  the 
Moors,  dirty  sons  of  Mafamede.  Do  this  quickly  before  you  go 
to  India,  and  do  not  give  yourselves  leisure  in  this,  nor  go  to 
India  until  you  have  made  a  church  and  a  castle.  For  all  this  we 
will  praise  you,  I  and  the  King  Dom  Manoel  your  lord,  because 
God  has  been  pleased  that  we  should  love  one  another.  And 
make  a  market  where  they  can  buy  and  sell  merchandise,  and 
do  not  allow  Moors  to  sell,  but  Christians.  And  if  you  wish  that 
Moors  should  buy  and  sell  there,  let  it  be  as  you  please  and  with 
your  licence.^  And  after  you  have  done  this  in  Macua,  come  to 
Zeila  and  make  there  a  church  and  a  castle,  as  I  said  before. 
This  town  of  Zeila  is  a  port  of  much  food  for  Adem  and  all 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  many  other  countries  and  kingdoms; 
and  those  kingdoms  and  lands  have  no  other  supplies^  except 
what  comes  to  them  from  Zeila  [brought  there  from  our 
kingdoms  and  the  kingdoms  of  Moors] .  When  this  is  done  which 
I  send  you  word  to  do,  you  will  have  the  kingdom  of  Adem  in 
you  hand,  and  all  Arabia,  and  many  other  countries  and  king- 
doms, without  war  or  death  of  people,  because  you  will  take  all 
their  food  and  they  will  be  starved.  When  you  wish  to  make 
war  upon  the  Moors,  send  and  tell  me,  and  what  you  want  or 
have  need  of;  and  I  will  send  you  horsemen  and  archers, 
[provisions  and  gold,]  and  I  will  be  with  you,  and  we  will  defeat 
the  Moors  and  pagans  justly  for  the  faith,  I  and  you.  When 
you  wish  to  go  to  India,  leave  Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima  under  your 
hand  as  Captain  of  Macua,  and  let  not  your  Ambassadors 
neglect  to  go  and  come  whenever  there  is  anything  suspicious 
there. 3  These  who  now  are  going  are  the  first  who  came  here; 
the  Ambassadors  of  your  embassy  are  great  and  good,  and  they 
love  one  another  well  with  all  their  faults;*  and  do  them  much 
good  for  the  sake  of  their  goodness,  especially  Dom  Rodrigo 
de  Lima,  who  is  very  good  excepting  his  faults,  and  that  he 
does  not  speak  much  with  his  lips,  and  he  is  remarkable  for 

^  'but  with  our  licence'  (R) .  ^  Sq  j^  R ;  p  has  graca. 

^  'When  he  has  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  being  attacked,  let  him 
not  fail  to  send  ambassadors  to  let  me  know  so  that  I  can  provide 
help  for  him'  (R). 

*  'although  there  have  been  some  quarrels  among  them'  (R). 
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making  himself  good  {sic),  better  than  all,  and  he  is  a  servant 
they  trust ;  they  do  good  to  him,  and  he  is  a  servant  of  blessing 
(sic).  To  Father  Francisco  give  twice  as  many  thanks,  because 
he  is  a  holy  man,  honest  and  of  good  conscience  for  the  love  of 
God :  I  know  his  character,  and  I  gave  him  a  cross  and  a  staff 
of  his  lordship  into  his  hand :  this  is  a  sign  of  his  lordship,  and 
he  is  an  Abbot  in  our  country:  and  do  you  increase  him  and 
make  him  lord  of  Macua  and  Zeila  and  all  the  isles  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  the  limits  of  our  countries,  because  he  is  sufficient 
for,  and  deserving  of  such  an  office.^  Also,  with  regard  to  Joam 
Escolar  the  clerk,  I  comply  with  his  wish  and  word,  because  he 
is  always  at  the  King's  service,  do  to  him  as  may  be  best  for 
him,  because  he  is  a  man  of  very  good  character,  and  he  laboured 
much  in  the  writing  of  this,  and  in  things  which  are  to  be 
received.  To  the  rest  of  the  embassy  do  them  good,  from  the 
small  to  the  great,  according  to  what  each  is,  and  give  them  their 
reward.  Our  Lord  give  you  His  peace  in  the  service  of  virtue, 
and  do  good  to  you  and  to  all  that  are  with  you.  Do  good  to 
them,  and  may  the  Lord  illuminate  you  and  them  in  His  grace. 
May  God  assist  our  brothers,  those  who  love  one  another  well, 
and  all  those  who  strive  in  it ;  God  is  with  them,  and  may  He 
be  with  you  and  succour  you  in  all  and  with  all ;  and  may  your 
feet  be  together  on  the  road,  and  keep  you  from  evil  eyes,  and 
keep  you  from  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  your  ships  from  the 
storms,  and  you  in  life  in  all  times  without  any  sickness,  and 
may  He  keep  you  in  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  winter 
and  summer,  in  secula  seculorum.  Amen. 

T  send  you  my  blessing,  but  not  by  this  letter  only,  as  I  am 
accustomed  so  to  send  it;  and  I  excuse  myself  in  this,  and 
remember  you,  and  that  in  all  the  houses  of  Christians  and 
churches  which  were  built  by  our  ancestors,  the  prayer  which 
we  make  says  thus:  "We  will  pray  for  what  we  want  to  the 
Lord  God  and  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  for  those  who  come  in 
pilgrimage,  our  brothers,  and  those  also  who  come  this  pil- 
grimage by  sea  or  rivers  or  lakes  or  difficult  roads,  wherever  it 
may  be.  To  Thee  they  all  belong ;  God  bring  them  and  conduct 
them  in  safety  with  a  smooth  sea:  the  Lord  God  sustain  them 
^  'which  he  rejected'  (Correa's  version) . 
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all."  So  the  deacons  say,  praying  for  the  priests,  and  in  another 
part  the  priests  say:  "God  be  with  you,  because  He  is  with  all, 
and  we  ask  for  that  which  is  good,  and  we  ask  it  of  Him; 
our  brothers  are  in  dangers,  and  they  are  so  now,  and  they 
come  in  pilgrimage  by  a  straight  road  with  those  of  the  road 
they  desire,  and  we  now  find  what  we  desire,  give  it  us,  O 
Lord."  The  deacon  says,  and  all  the  people  say:  "Lord  God 
have  mercy  upon  us."  So  says  the  third  priest :  "May  God  bring 
them  in  safety  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  bring  them  to  their  relations 
with  pleasure  and  peace  which  they  desire,  and  may  they  see 
pleasure  by  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  May  He  be  with  you,  and 
you  with  Him,  and  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  eternal  glory, 
now  and  for  ever  in  secula  seculorum.  Amen." 

'So,  as  he  says,  prayer  is  made  in  all  the  churches  and  hours 
of  the  office,  with  incense,  not  for  you  alone,  but  for  all  of  us, 
that  He  may  be  with  us  in  pilgrimage,  and  this  pilgrimage 
does  not  come  to  us,  but  over  the  sea  inside  our  country  as  in 
yours ;  for  the  sake  of  this  do  you  make  prayer  in  this  oifice  so 
that  you  may  be  saved,  and  that  you  may  be  against  bad  men, 
and  that  bad  imaginations  may  not  enter  you.  And  when  you 
come,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Moors  and  pagans,  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  faith  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  will  send  help 
to  make  war,  and  many  people  and  food  and  gold :  not  only  to 
Macua,  but  to  Zeila  and  Adel,  and  all  the  countries  of  the 
infidels,  destroying  the  dirty  sons  of  Mafamede,  the  heretics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Queen  St  Mary  Our  Lady  I  have 
destroyed  them,  and  we  shall  destroy  them.  You  will  come  by 
sea,  and  we  will  go  by  land  together  with  counsel  by  the 
strength  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity.' 


Chapter  III.  Of  the  journey  we  made  from  Ormuz  to  India,  as 
far  as  Cochim. 

We  left  Ormuz  with  the  Captain  Major,  Governor  Lopo  Vaz 
de  Sampaio,  in  his  fleet,  because  Eitor  da  Silveira  had  already 
sailed  with  his  galleons  and  fleet  to  wait  for  the  Meca  ships 
which  had  wintered  at  Adem,  as  has  been  said;  and  coming 
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out  of  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  we  already  met  the  wild  winter  of 
India,  which  could  be  navigated  without  a  storm  (sic),  and  we 
went  to  the  fortress  of  Chaul,  which  belongs  to  the  King  our 
lord,  a  country  which  is  very  strong  and  flourishing,  of  much 
wheat,  which  comes  from  Cambaia,  and  much  meat  of  the 
country,  namely,  cows,  sheep,  fowls,  fish,  endless  very  good 
shad,  and  the  rest  die  in  the  creeks  (where  the  ship  ran  on  the 
coast  with  Dom  Louren90  d' Almeida,  a  great  knight,^  son  of 
the  Viceroy  Dom  Francisco  d' Almeida),  many  Indian  figs, 
big  vegetable  gardens  and  luxuries,  all  made  by  the  Portuguese. 
Many  days  had  not  passed  before  Eitor  da  Silveira,  who  was 
waiting  with  his  fleet  for  the  Meca  ships,  came  and  brought  three 
ships  as  prizes,  very  large  and  rich,  with  much  gold,  because  as 
yet  they  were  not  carrying  merchandise,  and  they  were  coming 
to  India  for  it.  All  the  Moors  that  they  captured  in  them 
(and  the  fortress  was  full),  those  that  were  young  and  flt  for  the 
galleys,  all  were  taken  for  the  King  our  lord  for  his  galleys, 
and  they  were  taken  at  a  price  of  ten  cruzados  each,  for  such  is 
his  regulation.  And  the  other  old  men,  or  those  who  were  not  as 
fit,  they  gave  them  also  for  ten  cruzados  to  whoever  wanted 
them  for  ransom,  or  to  make  use  of  them.  Among  these  that 
were  taken  in  the  prizes  came  many  Jews,  among  whom  was 
an  old  Jew  who  had  done  honour  and  given  hospitality  in  his 
house  to  some  Portuguese  who  had  been  lost  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fartaque;^  they  had  gone  about  the  country  like  desperate 
men,  asking  the  way  to  Ormuz,  and  God  brought  them  to  the 
house  of  this  Jew.  The  Jew  took  them  in  and  gave  them  food 
and  drink  and  cloth  to  cover  themselves  with,  and  some  money 
for  the  road.  The  Lord  was  pleased  that  this  good  deed  of  his 
should  not  pass  without  a  reward.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  the 
Jew  did  this  kindness  happened  to  be  here,  and  to  recognize 
him  in  a  jail  where  he  was  lying  with  others;  and  he  was  a  man 
who  was  rather  poor,   a  native  of  Viseu:^  compassion  and 

1  Dom  Louren9o  de  Almeida,  son  of  the  first  Portuguese  Viceroy, 
was  killed  at  the  naval  battle  of  Chaul  (1508) . 

2  Jews  are  not  now  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Aden  Protec- 
torate. 

3  A  small  town  in  Beira,  the  birthplace  of  Almeida,  the  author 
of  the  Historia  de  Ethiopia  a  alta. 
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virtue  worked  in  him,  and  remembering  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  the  Jew,  he  went  to  the  Captain  Major  and  told 
him  that  the  Jew  he  had  spoken  of  to  his  lordship  had  shown 
much  kindness  to  him  and  to  other  Portuguese  in  the  kingdom 
of  Fartaque,  and  had  given  them  their  lives,  and  that  he  was 
now  a  captive  with  the  Moors  whom  Eitor  da  Silveira  had  taken 
in  the  prizes,  and  that  he  was  very  old  and  not  fit  for  the 
galleys,  and  he  himself  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  him, 
and  he  begged  his  lordship  to  give  this  Jew  to  him  on  account 
of  his  pay  for  ten  cmzados,  as  they  were  giving  the  others. 
The  Captain  Major  sent  for  the  Jew  and  told  him  to  look  and 
see  if  he  recognized  any  man  among  those  who  stood  there. 
Looking  at  all  of  them,  he  pointed  out  the  one  who  had  been 
in  his  house,  and  to  whom  and  to  others  he  had  shown  kindness. 
Then  the  Captain  Major  granted  this  Jew  to  that  poor  man  for 
the  kindness  which  he  had  done  to  him  and  to  the  Moors  who 
went  with  him  in  that  voyage  and  disaster,  in  which  they  had 
come  to  his  house.  This  man  took  the  Jew  by  the  hand,  and 
went  with  him  among  the  Portuguese  relating  the  charity  which 
he  had  received  from  him,  as  also  other  Portuguese  who  were 
not  present,  and  he  collected  fifty  pardaos  for  him  as  alms. 
All  Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews  said  publicly  that  no  other 
kindness  received  thanks  or  had  a  reward  except  what  was 
done  to  the  Portuguese;  and  so  they  would  do  good  to  them 
when  they  fell  in  with  them  in  their  own  countries.  We  sailed 
from  here  and  arrived  at  the  city  of  Goa  on  Saturday,  25 
November,  1  the  Eve  of  St  Catherine;  and  because  this  city  was 
taken  from  the  Moors  and  pagans  on  St  Catherine's  day,  on  the 
Sunday,  which  was  St  Catherine's  day,  they  held  a  very  big  and 
solemn  procession,  with  all  the  games  and  festivities  which  are 
customary  in  Portugal  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  Prester 
John's  Ambassador  and  certain  monks  who  came  with  him  from 
his  country  said  that  here  they  became  fully  convinced  in  their 
belief  and  knowledge  that  we  were  Christians  since  we  had  held 
so  solemn  a  procession.  We  did  not  stay  in  this  city  more  than 
three  days.  The  Prester  John's  Ambassador  left  in  this  city  of 
Goa  four  slaves,  namely,  two  to  be  taught  to  be  painters, 
^  Saturday  was  24  November. 
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and  two  others  to  be  trumpeters,  and  the  Captain  Major  ordered 
their  food  to  be  given  them  and  that  they  should  be  taught. 
We  left  for  Cananor  and  stayed  there  six  days ;  the  Ambassador 
and  the  monks  there  were  very  glad  to  see  the  chapel  of  Jacob, 
which  Matthew  had  ordered  to  be  built,  and  the  splendid  grave 
stone  which  lies  over  his  tomb.  From  this  fort  and  town  of 
Cananor  we  sailed  by  that  sea  on  the  way  to  Cochim :  on  arriving 
there  we  found  Antonio  Galvam,  son  of  Duarte  Galvam,  the 
Ambassador  who  was  going  to  the  Prester  John  and  who  died 
in  Camaram,  whose  remains  I  bring  with  me.  I  sent  word  to  his 
said  son  how  I  was  bringing  them  with  me :  he  was  very  glad 
and  begged  me  not  to  bring  them  ashore,  because  he  wanted  to 
go  for  them  in  procession ;  which  he  did  with  all  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  the  city,  and  the  confraternities  with  all  their  candles. 
He  had  a  decent  funeral  service  held  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Antony,  with  offerings  of  sacks  of  wheat  and  barrels  of  wine. 
And  because  the  seamen  hesitated  about  carrying  dead  bodies 
in  the  ships,  they  made  a  small  recess  on  the  Gospel  side,  close 
to  the  high  altar,  so  that  it  should  seem  that  the  box  in  which 
the  remains  were  had  been  put  in  there,  and  when  the  people 
had  gone  they  closed  the  recess  and  the  box  stayed  outside.  As 
Antonio  Galvam  was  Captain  of  a  ship  which  was  going  to 
Portugal,  he  had  the  box  with  his  father's  remains  taken  to 
his  ship.  All  the  time  that  we  were  at  Cochim  was  spent  in  load- 
ing three  ships  and  getting  ready  the  people  who  were  to  go. 
Each  ship,  when  it  had  got  its  cargo  of  pepper  and  cloves, 
sailed  for  Cananor,  which  is  thirty  leagues  from  Cochim,  to 
take  in  ginger  and  provisions  of  biscuit  and  [salted]  fish,  and 
also  palm  wine  and  gunpowder.  All  the  three  ships  assembled  at 
Cananor  at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  one  of  the  three  ships 
sailed  at  once. 


Chapter  IV.  Of  the  journey  we  made  from  Cananor  to  Lisbon, 
and  of  what  happened  to  us  on  the  way. 

The  ship  which  first  reached  Cananor  of  those  which  had  loaded 
in  Cochim,  the  Captain  of  which  was  Tristam  Vaz  da  Veiga, 
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in  which  ship  the  Ambassadors  Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima  and 
Licacanate,  Ambassador  of  the  Prester  were  traveUing,  first 
took  what  was  necessary  in  that  fort,  namely,  ginger,  biscuit, 
arrack,  fish,  and  she  sailed  on  4  January  1527  for  Portugal. 
The  ship  of  which  Antonio  Galvam  was  Captain,  and  in  which 
I  went  out  of  friendship  for  him,  arrived  in  port  after  the  first 
which  had  already  left,  so  they  at  once  made  us  ready,  and  we 
left  on  18  January  by  the  same  route  for  Portugal;  and  accord- 
ing to  what  they  told  us,  the  ship  which  had  stayed  in  the  port 
of  Cananor,  taking  in  what  it  had  to  take  sailed  fifteen  days 
after  us,  which  was  twenty-nine  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
first  ship,  which  went  out  of  port  before  us.  Each  ship  made  its 
course  full  speed  as  God  might  assist  them,  without  previous 
talk  of  waiting  for  one  another.  On  the  morning  of  2  April  the 
look-out  man  of  our  ship,  who  slept  in  the  crow's  nest,  began 
saying  There  is  a  ship  ahead  of  us  a  distance  of  two  leagues'. 
All  those  who  still  slept  got  up,  and  with  those  who  were  already 
up  we  took  our  places  in  the  castles  with  much  amazement  to 
see  what  ship  it  might  be,  because  we  were  very  far  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  When  it  was  clear  day  they  recognized  her  to 
be  Portuguese,  and  one  of  those  from  India.  Upon  this  the 
look-out  man  said  he  saw  a  ship  astern  of  us.  The  ship  which 
went  in  front  having  noticed  us,  as  we  had  her,  began  to  wait 
until  we  approached  and  saluted  her,  and  she  us.  Then  the  ship 
which  came  astern  was  well  in  sight,  and  the  two  ships  agreed 
to  wait  for  her,  and  when  it  was  nearly  night  she  reached  us. 
There  was  much  pleasure  among  the  crews  of  the  three  ships, 
asking  one  another  how  they  had  fared,  and  asking  the  ships 
in  front  if  anything  had  happened  to  them,  or  why  they  had 
not  gone  further.  They  said,  or  we  said,  that  we  had  sailed  as 
much  as  we  had  been  able,  without  anything  happening  to  us 
by  the  way;  and  all  in  good  health,  God  be  praised.  Here  we 
kept  in  company,  and  sailed  together  for  three  days.  And 
because  the  ship  named  Santa  Maria  do  Espinheiro,'^  of  which 
Antonio  Galvam  was  Captain,  in  which  I  went,  heeled  over  a 
great  deal,  and  did  not  sail  as  fast  as  the  others,  one  day  early 
in  the  morning  one  of  the  ships  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  other 
1 'St  Mary  of  the  Thorn.' 
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was  waiting  for  us  to  speak  to  us.  When  we  reached  her  and 
saluted  her,  she  said  that  the  other  ship  was  going  on  ahead, 
and  she  asked  our  pardon,  but  they  could  not  wait  for  us, 
because  they  saw  our  ship  heel  so  much  that  it  seemed  to  them 
that  we  could  not  go  to  Portugal.  We  were  very  disconsolate, 
and  they  went  on  their  course.  We  made  our  course  for  the 
Island  of  Sancta  Ylena  to  take  in  water  there.  The  two  ships 
which  had  left  us  had  fetched  the  said  island,  and  we  on  Easter 
Day,  which  was  21  April  1527^  ran  by  the  island  at  night  as  it 
dawned  on  Monday.  And  as  at  midnight,  a  little  more  or  less, 
there  came  a  heavy  shower,  some  said  that  then  we  had  run 
by  the  island,  because  the  shower  had  come  from  the  land; 
others  said  that  it  was  still  ahead  of  us.  We  were  in  doubt 
about  this  for  some  days,  until  we  saw  signs  that  we  were 
beyond  the  island,  and  we  were  very  short  of  water;  already  we 
did  not  boil  anything  from  want  of  water.  Here  Our  Lord 
helped  us  with  His  mercy,  giving  us  thunderstorms  for  three 
days  and  three  nights,  during  which  much  good  water  was 
taken.  They  took  thirty  pipes  of  water  for  the  ship,  and  for  me 
they  took  three,  and  so  also  each  one  took  what  he  needed  in 
whatever  he  had  got,  and  we  were  left  with  plenty  of  water. 
From  this  time  forward  we  had  our  regular  meals.  When  we 
were  near  the  Terceira  islands^  [in  the  Azores],  we  sighted  a 
ship,  and  we  were  very  much  afraid,  thinking  that  she  was 
French.  This  ship  was  falling  off  from  the  island  to  seaward, 
and  we  got  as  close  in  shore  as  we  could ;  and  then  they  sighted 
from  our  crow's  nest  a  dug-out  in  which  were  men  castaway, 
and  they  launched  another  dug-out  from  our  ship,  which  they 
had  brought  from  India,  and  some  seamen  and  cabin  boys 
went  to  it  and  took  the  dug-out  and  nine  persons  that  were  in 
it,  namely,  five  white  men  and  four  slaves,  who  were  uncon- 
scious; for  the  dug-out  had  capsized  with  them  because  it  is 
long  and  narrow  and  all  of  one  piece  of  timber.  They  put  all 
these  men  on  top  of  each  other  as  they  could  not  move,  and  had 
all  been  in  the  water.  When  they  reached  our  ship  they  seemed 

^  This  date  is  correct. 

2  The  plural  may  be  used  because  it  is  the  largest  of  the  central 
group  of  the  Azores. 
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more  dead  than  alive.  They  at  once  stripped  them  and  put  dry 
clothes  on  them,  and  some  of  them  in  beds,  others  by  the  fire, 
and  some  spoke  three  hours  after  that,  others  four,  and  others 
next  day.  Next  day  at  dawn  we  made  the  port  of  the  island  of 
Terceira,  where  we  found  caravels  which  were  waiting  for  ships, 
and  also  alarmed  at  the  ships  which  appeared  at  sea,  thinking 
they  were  French,  as  they  ran  by  the  islands,  and  were  about  to 
go  to  them.  Upon  this,  the  men  whom  they  had  picked  up,  and 
who  had  now  more  or  less  come  to  their  senses  and  right  minds, 
said  that  those  were  the  Portuguese  ships  which  came  from 
India  and  had  separated  from  our  convoy,  and  that  they  had 
sent  them  in  the  dug-out  to  buy  some  fowls  at  an  island  where 
they  were  cheap,  and  the  dug-out  had  capsized  with  them, 
and  they  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  the  ships.  After 
we  had  been  five  days  at  anchor  in  the  port,  the  said  two  ships 
reached  the  port,  and  they  told  how  they  had  run  so  far  past 
that  they  could  not  make  land,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
<  >  of  the  King  our  lord,  and  fear  of  the  French,  they  would 

have  made  their  course  for  Portugal.  They  gave  great  thanks 
to  God  for  saving  their  men  and  slaves,  and  also  for  our  coming, 
swearing  that  they  had  left  us  for  lost  because  our  ship  heeled 
over  so  much,  and  they  begged  us  to  pardon  them  for  the  love 
of  God.  They  also  told  us  that  on  Saturday,  the  eve  of  Easter, 
they  had  made  the  island  of  Sancta  Ilena,  and  we  told  them  that 
on  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday,  as  it  dawned  on  Monday,  we 
had  run  by  it  in  a  shower.  They  also  said  that  it  had  rained 
there  that  night.  We  were  at  Terceira  eighteen  days  waiting 
for  a  caravel  which  was  at  Mina,  and  ships  from  the  islands  of 
Sancto  Thome  and  Cape  Verde  and  from  Brazil,  for  such  was 
the  rule.  The  caravels  that  were  waiting  for  us  were  to  go 
together  with  the  fleet  in  safety  from  the  French,  and  though 
this  island  is  the  mother  of  wheat  it  was  very  dear:  and  this 
was  because  it  rained  every  day  and  did  not  let  them  reap,  and 
still  less  thresh  what  was  reaped.  As  soon  as  we  reached  this 
island  they  sent  a  caravel  with  a  message  and  news  of  our 
aiTival  to  the  King  our  lord.  When  the  sail  that  we  were  waiting 
for  had  assembled,  we  left  for  Lisbon,  and  one  morning  we 
sighted  Portugal  and  were  not  very  far  from  land ;  we  were  still 
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three  days  without  being  able  to  fetch  the  port,  and  afraid  of 
running  by  it  and  going  to  Gahcia.  The  Lord  was  pleased  that 
on  24  July,  which  was  the  Eve  of  St  James,  we  entered  the  bar  of 
Lisbon,  and  before  we  reached  it,  at  Casquaes^  a  caravel  came 
out  with  a  message  from  the  King  our  lord,  saying  that  His 
Highness  ordered  that  those  who  came  with  the  embassy  of  the 
Prester  John  were  not  to  land  in  Lisbon,  because  it  was  pre- 
vented by  the  plague.  In  this  caravel  there  came  a  servant  of 
the  King,  who  was  to  give  us  boats  to  Santarem,  and  pay 
expenses  as  far  as  Coimbra  where  His  Highness  was.  This  day 
we  entered  and  anchored  in  front  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which 
gave  us  some  pleasure. 


Chapter  V.  Of  the  journey  we  made  from  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  and 
how  we  stayed  at  Carnache. 

As  soon  as  we  anchored  in  the  Lisbon  river,  in  front  of  the 
bastion  of  the  palace  of  the  King  our  lord,  that  day,  the  Eve  of 
St  James,  the  King's  servant  made  boats  to  come  alongside  to 
take  us,  all  those  belonging  to  the  embassy,  and  convey  us  to 
Santarem,  and  also  boats  to  take  our  property  safely  to  the 
Casa  da  India.  And  because  I  and  a  nephew  of  mine  had  there 
a  brother  of  his,  also  my  nephew,  who  was  agent  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Santos  o  Novo,  which  was  outside  in  the  parish  of  Santa 
Maria  dos  Olivaes,  he,  learning  of  our  arrival,  came  on  board, 
and  we  entrusted  to  him  to  keep  for  us  some  baggage  which  had 
not  got  to  go  to  the  Casa  da  India,  namely,  bed  clothes,  both 
that  in  which  we  slept  at  sea,  and  also  new  and  clean  bedding, 
and  silk  clothes,  many  new  shirts,  table-cloths,  head  gear, 
and  all  other  small  and  trifling  things ;  and  he  collected  it  all 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  monastery  of  Santos,  of  which  he 
was  the  agent,  in  order  to  come  next  day  with  carts  and  take  it 
all  to  his  house.  And  we  went  on  our  way  in  the  boats  which  had 
been  assigned  to  us.  On  the  following  night  that  the  said  goods 
stayed  there,  they  took  away  all  that  was  good  and  choice,  and 
left  the  old  and  worn,  and  even  with  that  I  and  my  nephew 

^  Cascais.  on  the  coast  west  of  Lisbon. 
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suffered  a  loss  of  more  than  fifty  cruzados.  We  did  not  learn  this 
till  many  days  later,  when  they  told  me  at  Coimbra  that  a  letter 
of  excommunication  {sicY  had  been  published  for  my  property. 
We  went  now  in  the  boats  to  Santarem,  and  there  the  King's 
servant  provided  us  very  good  lodgings ;  he  lodged  the  Prester's 
Ambassador  and  me  in  Alfanze,^  and  Dom  Rodrigo  lodged  in 
Marvila,^  in  houses  which  had  belonged  to  his  father.  We 
remained  six  days  in  this  town,  during  which  we  dressed  our- 
selves in  the  Portuguese  fashion,  and  we  bought  mules  and  what 
we  required  because  we  came  battered  by  the  sea.  We  left 
Santarem  one  day  as  it  was  striking  ten,  in  the  greatest  heat  I 
ever  felt,  and  as  we  were  to  lodge  separately,  so  we  started  in  a 
straggling  way;  the  King's  servant  and  I  went  together,  and 
the  Prester  John's  Ambassador  and  the  clerk  of  the  embassy 
and  his  monks  and  servants  in  a  party  by  themselves,  and  Dom 
Rodrigo  de  Lima  with  his  servants  and  slaves  in  another  party. 
Dom  Rodrigo  brought  with  him  two  Moorish  pilots,  who  had 
been  captured  in  the  ships  which  Eitor  da  Silveira  took,  as  was 
said  before  in  chapter  iii,  who  were  being  sent  to  the  King  our 
lord.  And  he  dressed  them  in  pelotes,  waistcoats,  jackets,  shirts, 
trousers,  shoes  and  caps,  to  present  them  to  the  King.  The 
Prester  John's  Ambassador,  with  his  company,  went  in  the 
narrow  path  half  dead  with  heat.  The  King's  servant  took  me 
out  of  the  town,  and  we  went  to  stop  at  the  Almonda  bridge,* 
where  I  thought  I  should  die  from  the  heat.  Our  Lord  was 
pleased  that  I  should  find  a  lodging  with  much  cold  water, 
and  a  very  good  host,  who  when  he  saw  me  thus,  began  to 
encourage  me  and  to  give  me  cucumbers  and  cool  wine,  with 
which  he  cooled  me  and  drew  out  the  heat.  Upon  this  Dom 
Rodrigo  arrived  galloping  on  a  horse,  shouting  and  saying, 
'For  the  love  of  God  bring  me  up  some  animals,  for  the  Moorish 
pilots  of  the  King  and  my  slaves  are  half  dead  from  the  heat.' 
There  were  some  muleteers  there,  who  at  once  ran  up  with  four 

^  The  word  is  misapplied  here  and  must  mean  something  like 
'sequestration'. 

2  Now  Alfange,  a  part  of  Santarem. 

3  Another  part  of  Santarem,  near  Alfange. 

*  A  small  tributary  of  the  Tagus,  also  called  the  Azinhaga. 
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beasts  and  Dom  Rodrigo  with  them,  and  they  brought  the  said 
Moors  and  slaves,  and  they  came  in  such  a  state  that  one  of 
these  Moors  never  recovered  his  senses.  It  did  no  good  anointing 
him  with  verjuice,  nor  did  many  other  remedies  which  they 
apphed  to  him ;  he  died  at  midnight ;  and  the  fevers  never  left 
the  other  Moorish  pilot  until  he  died.  We  said  about  this  that 
they  had  suffocated  with  the  clothes  which  they  were  not  used 
to.  We  who  were  used  to  them  had  a  pretty  bad  time.  After 
this  there  was  an  enquiry  because  it  was  suspected  that  we 
had  entered  Lisbon,  and  we  all  went  to  take  oath,  the  King's 
servant  who  conducted  us,  or  ordered  us  to  be  brought,  going 
in  front.  We  gave  our  testimony  that  we  were  in  good  health 
and  very  sound,  and  from  a  very  wholesome  country :  and  that 
we  had  not  entered  Lisbon,  or  any  other  infected  country, 
but  that  we  thought  that  these  Moors,  although  they  belonged 
to  hot  countries  with  great  heats,  were  not  accustomed  to 
going  about  clothed  [and  shod],  but  wore  only  a  cloth  round 
them  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  above  that  the  sun  on 
their  bodies,  and  so  we  thought  they  had  suffocated  in  their 
clothes.  Several  days  later  we  learned  that  that  day  had  been 
pestiferous,  and  that  many  people  had  died  of  heat;  as  for 
instance,  a  woman,  an  inhabitant  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Celas,^  in  Olivaes  in  Coimbra;  coming  from  the  Bollan  meadow, 
with  other  women,  from  washing  her  linen,  she  died  of  the  heat 
at  the  entrance  of  the  olive  groves,  at  a  place  called  Fontoura.^ 
And  a  monk  of  the  Conception  at  Aveiro,^  who  was  a  native 
of  Coimbra,  going  with  another  monk  as  was  his  worthy  custom 
from  Botam,*  which  is  two  leagues  from  Coimbra,  to  Penacova,^ 
which  is  four  leagues  from  the  same  city,  died  of  the  heat  close 
to  a  town  which  is  named  Gavinhos,^  though  he  was  a  young 
man  not  more  than  twenty-four  years  old.  The  night  that  this 

1  Celas  is  a  village  near  Coimbra.  Olivaes,  'olive  groves',  is  a  quarter 
of  Coimbra. 

2  Bollan  may  be,  as  MP  assumes,  a  misprint  for  Botam,  i.e.  the 
Botao,  a  tributary  of  the  Mondego.  We  cannot  identify  Fontoura. 

3  In  Beira,  north-east  of  Coimbra. 

*  Botao,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Coimbra. 

^  About  nine  miles  north-east  of  Coimbra. 

^  i.e.  Gavinhos  de  Baixo,  near  Oliveira  do  Hospital. 
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first  Moor  died  we  went  on  to  Golegam/  which  was  a  league 
from  there,  and  thence  further  on  from  fear  of  the  heat,  and 
on  account  of  the  other  Moor  that  we  carried,  who  was  sick, 
we  travelled  very  little.  From  Golegam  we  went  to  sleep  at 
Tomar,2  a.nd  from  there  to  Alvayazare,^  and  from  there  to 
Ansiam.*  Here  the  King's  servant  parted  from  us  and  went  to 
Coimbra;  and  we  made  our  journey,  and  on  arriving  at 
f  arnache^  we  found  a  message  from  the  King,  bidding  us  take 
up  our  quarters  there,  and  stay  there  till  His  Highness  sent  for 
us.  In  our  opinion  this  was  because  of  what  his  servant  told  him 
of  the  Moor  who  had  died  with  us:  and  in  order  that  the  sus- 
picion and  doubt  about  his  death  should  disappear.  We  stayed 
there  twenty-eight  days.  When  these  were  ended  the  King 
our  lord  sent  to  call  Dom  Rodrigo  and  me,  and  we  went  to  kiss 
his  hand,  and  give  an  account  of  those  things  about  which  he 
questioned  us;  and  he  ordered  that  two  days  after  that  day 
we  should  all  of  us  get  ready  to  go  to  the  city. 

Chapter  VI.  How  we  departed  from  farnache  on  the  way  to  Coim- 
bra, and  the  reception  that  there  was,  and  how  the  embassy  was 
accomplished,  and  of  the  welcome  which  the  King  our  lord  gave  us. 

When  we  had  been  thirty  days  in  Qarnache,  well  provided  with 
what  we  required  by  order  of  the  King  our  lord,  through  his 
servant  who  accompanied  us,  one  day  very  early  in  the  morning 
there  came  to  us  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira,  almotace  moor^  of 
His  Highness,  and  who  when  he  was  Captain  Major  had  taken 
us  to  the  country  of  the  Prester  John,  and  looked  upon  this 
embassy  as  a  thing  of  his  own,  and  his  own  handiwork :  he  came 
to  embrace  the  Ambassador,  and  the  Prester  John's  Ambas- 
sador, and  all  of  us  separately,  saying  that  the  King  had  sent 

^  Golega,  about  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Santarem,  on  the  road 
to  Coimbra. 

2  About  twelve  miles  north-east  of  Golega. 

^  Alvaiazere,  about  twenty  miles  NNE.  of  Tomar. 

*  Anciao,  about  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Tomar. 

^  Sernache  dos  Alhos,  about  five  miles  south  of  Coimbra. 

^The  ofiicial  responsible  for  supplying  the  Court  with  food  and 
also  with  the  supervision  of  public  weights  and  measures. 
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him,  and  that  we  were  to  eat  heartily,  and  set  out  and  go  with 
him  by  the  field  road,  because  all  the  Court  was  coming  to 
receive  us.  Diogo  Lopez  de  Sequeira  had  ordered  dinner  to  be 
prepared  there,  without  our  knowing  of  it.  We  all  dined  with 
him,  and  very  early,  except  the  Prester's  Ambassador,  who  said 
he  was  not  feeling  well.  Dinner  over  we  got  ready  and  set  out 
[on  good  mounts].  On  reaching  the  town  of  AntanhoP  (which 
is  a  league  from  the  city),  we  found  there  many  people  from  the 
Court,  who  came  there  to  look  for  or  receive  us.  From  this  place 
to  Sam  Martinho,^  which  is  half  a  league  from  the  city,  we  found 
the  roads  full  of  all  the  Bishops  [,  priests],  and  Counts,  and 
lords  that  were  at  the  Court.  They  took  us  by  the  Rapoula  side, 
and  we  entered  by  a  street  which  is  called  Figueira  velha,  and 
thence  by  the  gate  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Cruz;  and  by 
another  street  named  Rua  de  Coruche,  and  by  the  Cal9ada 
passing  the  gate  of  Almidina,  by  the  street  das  Fangas,  the 
street  of  Sam  Christovam,  and  by  the  Cathedral,  house  of  Our 
Lady,  until  we  arrived  at  the  palace  of  His  Highness.^  The 
Marquis  of  Vilareal  led  the  Ambassador  of  the  Prester  John 
by  the  hand  until  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen 
our  lords,  and  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  Infantes,  and  we  all 
kissed  them  in  the  same  way.  The  King  asked  the  Ambassador 
how  the  Prester  John  his  lord  was,  if  he  was  in  health,  and  so 
the  Queen  his  wife,  and  his  sons.  The  Ambassador  answered 
that  all  were  in  good  health,  and  very  anxious  to  learn  and  hear 
good  news  of  His  Highness,  and  of  the  Queen,  and  his  brothers. 
The  King  our  lord  said  that  he  received  very  great  pleasure  from 
this  visit  and  embassy,  and  he  hoped  that  by  it  great  service 
would  be  rendered  to  the  Lord  God,  and  to  them  as  brothers 
much  honour.  His  Highness,  moreover,  asked  the  Ambassador 
how  he  had  been  by  sea  and  land,  and  if  he  had  been  well 

1  Between  Sernache  and  Coimbra. 

2  Sao  Martinho  do  Bispo,  about  two  miles  from  Coimbra,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Mondego. 

^  This  means  that  they  entered  Coimbra  from  the  north-west, 
traveUing  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego.  The  monastery  of  Santa 
Cruz,  the  Arco  de  Almedina  (Arabic,  madma=  city)  and  the  old 
cathedral,  the  Se  Velha,  may  still  be  seen.  The  royal  palace  was  on 
the  hill,  where  the  University  now  stands. 
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provided  for  and  welcomed  since  he  had  been  in  his  dominions, 
fortresses,  and  ships,  and  also  since  he  had  come  to  his  King- 
doms. The  Ambassador  replied  that  the  blessing  of  His  High- 
ness was  so  great  that  whoever  was  comprised  in  it  was  in  the 
grace  of  God.  The  King  said  to  him  that  he  must  be  tired  and 
he  should  go  to  his  lodging,  and  all  of  us  in  company  with  him, 
and  rest  ourselves;  and  His  Highness  would  send  to  call  us  in 
order  that  we  might  give  a  full  account  of  the  Prester  John. 
Then  we  went  away  and  mounted,  and  even  many  Bishops  and 
lords  and  gentlemen  besides  turned  back  to  accompany  us,  that 
is  the  Prester  John's  Ambassador  and  all  of  us,  as  we  had  come, 
as  far  as  the  monastery  of  Sam  Domingos,  where  they  gave  him 
his  quarters.  Two  days  after  that  the  Bishops  and  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  and  some  chaplains  came  to  seek  the  Prester  John's 
Ambassador  and  us  who  came  with  him,  and  we  all  went  to  the 
palace.  The  Prester  John's  Ambassador  presented  to  the  King 
our  lord  a  crown  of  gold  and  silver,  that  is,  in  four  pieces,  in 
squares,  two  of  gold  and  two  of  silver,  with  the  sides  two  palms 
high,  and  not  very  rich,  which  the  Prester  sent  him;  and  two 
letters  folded  like  books  on  parchment,  each  written  in  three 
languages,  namely,  Abyssinian,^  Arabic,  and  Portuguese,  and 
two  of  each  language,  because  they  came  that  way  in  two  little 
brocade  bags.  Those  that  came  in  one  of  the  two  little  bags  were 
made  for  the  King  Dom  Manoel,  may  he  be  in  holy  glory,  and 
the  other  little  bag  for  the  King  our  lord.  Licacanate,  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Prester  John,  then  said  to  the  King:  'King 
David, 2  my  lord,  sent  this  crown  with  these  letters  to  the  King 
your  father,  may  he  be  in  holy  glory.  And  he  sent  to  tell  him  that 
a  crown  never  went  from  son  to  father,  but  that  it  comes  from 
father  to  son,  and  that  by  this  sign  of  the  crown  he.  King 
David,  was  known,  loved,  feared,  and  obeyed  in  his  Kingdoms 
and  lordships;  and  being  a  son  he  sent  to  the  King  his  father 
this  crown,  that  he  might  be  assured  that  his  Kingdoms, 
lordships,  and  peoples  were  at  His  Highness'  command;  and 
when  he  knew  of  the  King  his  father's  death,  may  he  be  in  holy 
glory,  he  had  said:  'The  crown  and  letters  which  I  was  sending 
to  my  father  Dom  Manoel,  are  to  go  to  my  brother  the  King 

^  Probably  Ethiopia  (Ge'ez)  rather  than  Amharic.    ^  Lebna  Dengel. 
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Dom  Joam,  with  other  letters  which  I  will  write  to  him": 
and  he  gave  him  the  said  crown  and  letters.  And  he  gave  all  into 
the  hands  of  His  Highness.  His  Highness  gave  the  crown  and 
letters  to  Antonio  Carneiro  his  secretary:  and  as  His  Highness 
was  very  gay  and  showed  that  he  was  very  pleased  with  this 
embassy,  the  said  Ambassador  Licacanate  and  I  gave  His 
Highness  two  little  bags  of  brocade  with  letters  inside,  and  a 
little  gold  cross,  which  he  sent  to  the  Holy  Father  of  Rome, 
telling  His  Highness  how  the  Prester  had  ordered  that  these 
letters  and  the  cross  should  be  delivered  to  His  Highness,  and 
should  be  given  by  the  hand  of  His  Highness  to  me,  Francisco 
Alvarez,  to  take  to  His  Holiness.  His  Highness  took  these 
letters  and  this  cross  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  them  and  gave 
them  all  to  his  secretary,  Antonio  Carneiro,  saying  that  he  gave 
great  thanks  to  the  Lord  God  that  by  the  intercession  of  the 
King  his  lord  and  father  and  his  own  such  service  was  done  to 
the  Lord  our  God ;  and  that  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  it  would  be 
completed  very  soon.  He  sent  us  away  to  our  quarters  very 
cheerful.  And  as  up  to  this  time  we  all  ate  as  we  travelled,  the 
King  ordered  a  regular  allowance  and  riding  animals  to  be  given 
to  the  Ambassador,  namely,  three  mules,  one  for  him,  and  two 
for  two  monks  who  came  with  him ;  and  two  cruzados  each  day 
for  his  table,  that  is,  sixty  cruzados  a  month,  and  one  tostam  a 
day  for  fodder  for  the  mules ;  and  a  rich  bed  and  bedding  for  him 
to  sleep  on,  silver  plate  for  his  table,  table-cloths,  and  all  he 
needed,  and  a  butler  by  name  Francisco  Piriz,  to  take  charge 
of  the  silver,  bed,  and  hangings,  for  he  ordered  everything  to 
be  given  him.  He  also  gave  him  one  Francisco  de  Lemos,  a 
knight  of  His  Highness'  guard,  as  Arabic  interpreter  to  speak  for 
him,  and  to  collect  his  allowance  and  anything  he  might  need. 

Chapter  VII .  Of  the  translation  of  the  letter  which  the  Prester  sent 
to  the  King  Dom  Manoel.^ 

'In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Who  always  was,  in  Whom 
we  find  no  beginning.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Son,  one  only, 

^  In  R  this  and  the  next  chapter  are  not  included  with  Alvares's 
work,  but  are  printed  afterwards  with  the  declaration  of  submission 
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Who  is  like  Him  without  being  seen:  Hght  of  the  stars,  from 
the  first  before  the  foundations  of  the  ocean  were  laid :  Who  in 
former  time  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  without 
seed  of  man,  or  making  of  marriage:  such  was  the  knowledge 
of  His  office.  In  the  name  of  the  Paraclete,  spirit  of  holiness,  who 
knows  all  secrets,  from  where  He  was  first  in  the  heights  of 
heaven,  which  is  sustained  without  stay  or  supports,  and 
extended  the  earth,  without  its  being  from  the  beginning,  nor 
was  it  known  nor  created  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from 
the  north  to  the  south;  neither  is  He  the  first  nor  the  second, 
but  the  Trinity  joined  together  in  one  Creator  of  all  things,  for 
ever  by  one  sole  counsel  and  one  word  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

This  writing  and  embassy  is  sent  by  [Atani  Tinghil,  which  in 
our  language  means]  the  Incense  of  the  Virgin, ^  for  that  is  his 
name  by  baptism,  and  when  he  became  King  he  was  named 
King  David,  the  head  of  his  kingdoms,  Beloved  of  God,  prop  of 
the  faith,  a  descendant  of  the  lineage  of  Judah,  son  of  David, 
son  of  Solomon,  son  of  the  Pillar  of  Sion,  son  of  the  Seed  of 
Jacob,  son  of  the  Hand  of  Mary,  son  of  Nahu  in  the  flesh; 
Emperor  of  the  high  [and  vast]  Ethiopia,  and  of  great  kingdoms, 
lordships,  and  lands.  King  of  Xoa,  of  Cafate,  of  Fatiguar,  of 
Angote,  of  Baruu,^  of  Baliganje,^  of  Adea,  and  of  Vangue,* 
King  of  Goyame,  [where  the  Nile  rises]  of  Amara,  of  Bagamidri, 
and  Dambea,^  and  of  Vague,^  and  of  Tigrimahom,  and  of 

to  the  Pope  which  Alvares  gave  to  Clement  VII  at  Bologna  in  1533. 
Chapter  ix  follows  here  and  is  numbered  CLix,  for  cxLix  (the 
numeration  of  the  chapters  in  R  being  continuous  throughout  and 
no  adjustment  made  for  the  two  that  are  omitted).  Correa's  version 
of  the  letter  to  King  Manoel  will  be  found  in  the  Lendas,  vol.  iii, 
pp.  52-8. 

^  Seep.  240,  n.  i. 

2  So  in  P.  Stanley  took  this  for  Barua,  i.e.  Debarwa;  but  this  is 
unlikely  (a)  from  its  place  in  the  list,  and  [h)  from  the  fact  that 
'Barua'  was  only  a  town  in  the  domain  of  the  Bahr  nagas,  which  is 
mentioned  later  on.  Perhaps  Alvares  meant  Bora,  a  small  province 
separated  from  Angot  by  Bugna. 

3  i.e.  Bali  waganz,  'Bali  and  Ganz'.  See  p.  454,  n.  4. 
*  Perhaps  meant  for  Bugna. 

^  Dambya,  the  province  north  of  Lake  Tana. 
^  Wag,  the  province  north  of  Lasta. 
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Sabaim,  where  was  the  Queen  Saba,  and  of  Barnagais,  lord  as 
far  as  Egypt.  This  letter  goes  to  the  very  powerful  and  most 
excellent  King  Dom  Manoel,  who  always  conquers,  and  who 
lives  in  the  love  of  God,  and  firm  in  the  Catholic  faith,  son  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  friend  of 
the  Christians,  enemy  of  the  Moors  and  pagans;  Lord  of  Africa 
and  Guine,  and  of  the  mountains  and  island  of  the  Moon,  and 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  of  Ormuz,  and  of  the 
Great  Indies,  and  of  all  the  towns  in  them  and  their  islands; 
Judge  and  conqueror  of  the  Moors,  and  strong  pagans,  lord  of 
Moors  and  very  high  lands.  Peace  be  with  you  King  Manoel, 
strong  in  the  faith,  helped  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  kill 
the  Moors,  and  without  lance  or  cutlass  you  drive  and  cast 
them  out  like  dogs.  Peace  be  with  your  wife,  the  friend  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  servant  of  Our  Lady  the  Virgin,  mother  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Peace  be  with  your  sons  at  this  hour,  as  to 
the  garden  (sic)  and  fresh  lily  at  your  table.  Peace  to  your 
daughters,  who  are  robed  like  good  palaces.  Peace  be  with  your 
relations,  seed  of  the  Saints,  as  the  Scripture  says,  the  sons  of 
the  Saints  are  blessed  and  great  in  graces  in  their  house.  Peace 
to  those  of  your  council  and  of  your  offices,  and  lords  and 
magistrates.  Peace  to  your  great  Captains  of  the  camps 
and  frontiers  of  all  strong  things.  Peace  to  all  your  peoples  and 
populations  who  are  in  Christ.  Peace  to  your  great  cities,  and 
to  all  those  that  are  within  who  are  not  Jews  or  Moors,  only 
to  those  who  are  Christians.  Peace  to  all  the  parishes  which  are 
in  Christ,  and  to  your  faithful  grandees.  Amen. 

'I  heard  say,  lord  King  my  father,  that  when  it  reached  your 
knowledge,  you  ordered  Archbishops  and  Bishops  [and  other 
prelates  who  were  in  great  numbers  to  be  summoned  to  give 
thanks  to  God  for  this  embassy]  to  be  summoned  in  the  name 
of  Matthew.  For  the  sake  of  this  I  am  very  joyful  and  pleased, 
and  give  many  thanks  to  God:  and  not  I  alone,  but  all  my 
people  are  very  joyful.  When  I  enquired,  they  told  me  how 
Matthew  had  died  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  beginning  of  my 
countries,  at  the  monastery  of  Bisam.  I  did  not  send  him,  but 
Queen  Elena  sent  him  who  governed  me  as  my  mother,  because 
at  that  time  I  was  eleven  years  of  age :  for  I  was  of  that  age  at 
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the  death  of  my  father,  when  I  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  my 
Kingdoms,  and  Queen  Elena  governed  for  me.  Matthew  was 
a  merchant,  and  changed  his  name  because  he  was  called 
Abraham,  and  he  called  himself  Matthew  [to  pass  more  safely 
through  the  Moors*  country]  i^  and  going  through  the  country 
of  the  infidels  with  his  merchandise  to  pass  as  a  merchant,  he 
reached  Dabul,^  and  the  Moors  learned  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  they  took  him  and  put  him  in  a  prison.  He,  seeing  himself 
a  prisoner,  sent  a  message  to  your  Captain  Major,  complaining 
and  saying  that  he  was  arrested  without  justice,  and  he  sent  to 
say  that  he  was  my  Ambassador,  and  that  the  King  of  Ethiopia 
sent  him  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  should  come  and 
deliver  him  from  that  place.  When  your  Captain  Major  heard 
this  word,  and  heard  that  he  was  a  Christian;  and  that  the 
King  of  Ethiopia  sent  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  strong  prison, 
and  robbed  of  what  he  had,  for  all  this  he  had  sent  to  tell  him ; 
your  Captain  hearing  these  words,  and  his  heart  being  very 
strong  in  the  love  of  the  faith,  he  had  great  anger,  and  sent  ships 
and  people  in  great  strength  to  kill  those  who  kept  him  a 
prisoner,  and  they  asked  of  all  how  the  case  was,  and  for  what 
reason,  and  they  told  him.  And  he  said  to  Matthew:  "Tell  me 
the  embassy  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia  which  you  carry  to  the 
King  of  Portugal,''  and  when  he  said  these  words,  they  let 
him  go.^  And  he  reached  you.  King,  and  said:  'T  bring  here  a 
cross  of  Jesus  Christ",  and  he  gave  you  the  cross.  Also  he  said 
many  other  words  by  himself,  and  others  which  you.  King, 
asked  him,  and  he  replied.  And  for  what  he  told  you,  you 
honoured  him  and  made  him  great  in  many  things ;  as  was  said 
by  the  letters  which  he  brought.  And  before  he  arrived  here,  he 

1  As  Moslems  do  not  use  the  name  Matthew  and  often  use  Abraham 
(Ibrahim)  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been  an  inversion  of  the 
order  here,  as  again  on  p.  499.  However,  we  know  from  Correa  that 
Matthew  was  at  one  time  a  Moslem.  It  may  be  that  his  name  was 
Ibrahim,  which  he  changed  to  Matthew  when  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity  and  that  he  used  his  old  name  again  when  travelling 
in  disguise. 

2  On  the  west  coast  of  India  north  of  Goa. 

^  In  Correa's  version  Matthew  is  made  to  refuse  to  deliver  his 
message  except  to  the  King  of  Portugal  in  person. 
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died  in  the  monastery  of  Bisam ;  and  others  who  came  with  him, 
men  of  Portugal,  came  here  and  gave  the  document  of  this 
embassy.  When  I  saw  the  letter  I  [felt  inexpressible  joy  in  my 
heart  and]  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  thanked  Him  for  their 
coming  and  embassy.  I  am  very  joyful  on  account  of  you  and 
your  peoples,  and  I  was  very  joyful  when  I  saw  the  crosses  on 
their  heads  and  breasts,  and  also  in  their  hands.  When  I  asked 
about  the  faith,  and  found  it  proved  that  you  were  Christians, 
and  I  saw  people  who  had  never  come  to  me,  and  who  told  me 
how  they  had  found  the  way  and  country  of  Ethiopia,  because 
as  yet  it  had  not  been  found,  and  I  was  troubled.  And  when 
they  were  as  though  despairing  of  finding  it,  and  wished  to 
turn  back  to  the  seas  of  India,  fearing  the  toils  and  storms,  at 
night  they  miraculously  saw  a  red  cross  in  the  sky  over  the 
lands  of  Ethiopia,  and  it  was  adored  by  all,  both  by  the  lords 
and  by  the  sailors.  By  this  they  knew  that  their  navigation  was 
from  God,  at  which  I  wondered  extremely.  Certainly  this  signal 
and  word  came  by  the  will  of  God,  and  it  was  not  from  the  devil ; 
but  it  was  for  you  to  send  here  an  embassy  to  me,  from  your 
embassy  to  [mine].  This  was  first  prophesied  by  the  prophet 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  St  Victor,^  [similarly]  in  the  book 
of  the  Holy  Fathers,  that  a  Frank  King  should  meet  with  the 
King  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  they  should  give  each  other  peace, 
and  I  did  not  know  if  this  would  be  in  my  days  and  time  or  in 
another.  God  knew  it  certainly,  praised  be  His  name.  Who 
brought  me  your  embassy,  that  I  might  send  to  you  as  to  my 
father  and  friend,  and  we  are  united  in  one  faith.  Before  this  I 
had  not  seen  any  embassy  from  a  Christian  King,  and  now 
you  are  near  to  me;  before,  all  were  pagans  and  Moors,  dirty 
sons  of  Maf amede,  and  others  are  slaves  who  do  not  know  God ; 
and  others  worship  sticks  and  fire,  and  others  the  sun,  and  others 
serpents:  and  there  are  great  differences.  I  was  never  at  peace 
nor  did  I  rest,  because  they  would  not  believe  the  truth,  and  I 
always  preached  the  faith,  and  now  in  my  time  I  am  at  rest : 
God  gives  me  rest  from  those  our  enemies ;  and  in  all  my  borders 
when  I  go  to  meet  the  Moors,  they  cannot  look  straight  at  me, 
nor  turn  their  faces  to  us.  When  I  send  them  into  the  field  in 
1  See  p.  358,  n.  I. 
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war,  my  Captains  are  victorious  over  the  enemies,  and  so  I  have 
victory;  and  God  does  not  vex  me  with  His  favour,  as  the 
Psalter  says.^  God  has  rejoiced  at  your  power;  the  King  and 
many  rejoice  at  your  safety,  and  that  which  the  will  desires, 
that  He  grants  if  just  petition  is  made  to  Him,  each  one  saying 
this  for  himself.  We  owe  not  only  praise  but  thanks  to  God. 
To  you,  father,  God  has  given  the  world,  and  has  given  you  the 
country  of  the  heathen  for  ever;  and  the  countries  of  other 
people,  which  are  among  your  countries,  as  far  as  the  beginning 
of  Ethiopia:  and  God  has  placed  in  my  hands  many  worlds, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  I  give  many  thanks  to  God.  And  I 
speak  of  your  great  power,  hoping  that  your  sons  who  are  to 
come  will  be  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  I  and  you 
will  not  be  other  than  very  joyful  on  account  of  His  goodness, 
because  He  has  given  us  everything.  And  now  do  you  not  cease 
to  make  your  prayer  until  God  gives  into  your  hands  the  Holy 
House  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  rebels  against 
Christ,  and  they  are  Moors,  and  heathens,  and  heretics.  When 
this  shall  be  attained,  who  wiU  be  greater  than  you,  for  there 
will  be  no  other  name,  but  only  yours  especially:  and  on  this  I 
have  thought  and  looked,  as  a  good  messenger  guards  what  is 
given  him,  as  are  the  messengers  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  you 
do  this  your  head  will  be  filled  with  men's  praise.  I  heard  how 
you  sent  your  Ambassadors  with  Abraham  who  changed  his 
name  to  Matthew,  and  who  brought  me  your  word.  These 
Ambassadors  who  came  with  Abraham,  three  died  and  did  not 
come  to  me,  and  the  great  Captain  head  of  the  Captains  came 
as  far  as  Macua,  and  met  the  Barnagais  (who  is  a  King  subject 
to  me),  and  he  sent  Ambassadors,  and  I  rejoiced  greatly  at 
hearing  good  news  of  you ;  and  of  all  the  treasures  in  the  world, 
your  name  is  better  than  all  rich  and  precious  stones.  I  heard 
them  with  great  satisfaction.  Let  us  leave  this  and  go  and 
seek  other  things  we  may  take.  I  will  give  200,000,000  of  gold^ 

^  The  allusion  may  possibly  be  to  Psalm  xxx.  5,  though  this  is 
hardly  what  Lebna  Dengel  wrote. 

2  T  will  give  a  thousand  times  100,000  drachms  of  gold,  and  as 
many  fighting  men,  and  moreover  I  will  give  wood,  iron,  and  copper 
to  make  and  equip  the  fleet,  and  an  infinite  quantity  of  supplies'  (R) . 
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and  we  will  meet  with  friendship,  and  if  you  will  choose  to  do 
this  according  to  my  desire,  why  is  it  not  in  me  to  send  an 
Ambassador  of  peace  with  a  similar  embassy;  and  you  first 
sent  it  to  me  to  seek  me  with  truth,  to  fulfil  the  words  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  He  spoke  it  {sic).'^  And  by  this  you  will  see  how  I  am 
disposed  for  this,  as  did  the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  all 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  will ;  so  you  have  made  me  very  joyful. 
The  one  only  God  keep  and  sustain  you  my  father.  King 
Manoel,  the  one  only  God  of  the  heavens,  whose  substance  is 
for  ever,  without  being  younger  or  older.  The  embassy  which 
your  great  Captain  sent  by  your  order,  they  were  good  those 
who  brought  it.  When  they  came  to  me,  I  received  them  with 
honour,  and  Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima  came  as  the  head  of  it,  and 
I  did  good  to  him  as  he  was  the  head.  And  Father  Francisco 
Alvarez,  who  came  with  your  embassy,  and  came  to  my  person, 
I  showed  him  much  favour  and  affection,  because  I  found  him 
a  just  man  and  very  truthful  in  speech,  and  in  all  matters  which 
concern  the  faith:  do  you  increase  him,  and  make  him  master 
and  converter  of  Macua,  and  Dalaqua  and  Zeila,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea  because  they  are  at  the  hmits  of  our 
countries ;  and  we  granted  it  to  him  and  gave  into  his  hand  a 
cross  and  crozier  in  sign  of  his  lordship,  and  do  you  order  it  to 
be  given  him,  so  that  he  may  be  Bishop  of  the  said  countries 
and  islands,  and  this  because  he  is  deserving  and  sufficient  and 
capable  for  this.  And  you,  may  God  do  you  much  good,  that  you 
may  be  very  strong  and  not  grow  weak  before  your  enemies, 
and  make  them  fall  down  at  your  feet.  May  God  prolong  your 
life,  and  give  you  a  part  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  a  good 
abiding  place,  such  as  I  wish  for  myself.  And  I  have  heard  good 
things  with  my  ears,  and  did  not  see  them  with  my  eyes,  and 
now  my  eyes  have  seen  that  which  they  never  thought  to  see. 
May  God  do  you  good,  as  for  the  best  of  those  He  loves :  may 
your  part  be  upon  the  ship  of  life,  and  your  dwellings  as  is  the 
dwelling  of  the  Saints.  Amen.  Also  I  send  you  my  embassy 

^  Tt  is  not  my  custom,  nor  does  it  befit  my  dignity  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  ask  for  peace,  and  certainly  you  first  sought  it  from  me 
in  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  Christ  "Blessed  are  the  feet  that  bring 
peace"  '  (R),  The  allusion  is  presumably  to  Isaiah  Hi.  7. 
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through  Licacanate,  who  will  tell  you  what  I  want :  and  I  send 
Father  Francisco  Alvarez  to  the  Pope  with  my  obedience, 
which  is  a  matter  directly  for  me.  So  I  shall  send  to  you  as  the 
little  son  sends  his  father  what  he  does,  and  I  will  do  it  when  you 
send  me  Ambassadors.  Do  you  always  write  to  me  that  we  may 
assist  one  another.  On  the  arrival  of  those  that  you  sent  to 
Macua,  and  also  of  those  who  may  come  henceforth,  both  to 
Macua  and  Dalaqua  and  the  other  ports,  I  will  do  to  them 
what  you  shall  command,  because  thus  I  desire  that  we  should 
both  assist  one  another:  and  as  your  people  will  be  there,  I 
shall  be  there,  because  there  are  my  lands:  there  are  no 
Christians  and  churches  there,  and  all  are  Moors  and  heathens. 
I  am  pleased  that  your  people  should  settle  there  at  the  limits 
of  my  countries ;  for  the  sake  of  this  I  would  have  fulfilled  what 
you  have  at  first  begun.  Send  me  craftsmen  who  can  make 
figures  of  gold  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  and  send 
me  lead  for  the  churches:  and  craftsmen  in  type-founding  to 
make  books  in  our  characters  [for  use  in  church] ;  and  crafts- 
men in  gilding  with  gold  leaf,  to  make  the  gold  leaf  ;^  and  this 
soon,  and  let  them  come  to  stay  with  me  here  and  in  my  favour. 
And  when  they  wish  to  return  of  their  own  free  will,  I  will  not 
detain  them,  and  this  I  swear  by  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living 
God.  And  do  you  send  me  this  if  you  please.  I  send  this  to  you 
knowing  your  virtue  and  goodness,  because  I  know  how  well 
you  love  me,  and  so  you  did  good  to  Abraham.  For  the  sake 
of  this  I  take  courage  to  make  requests  to  you,  and  do  not  hold 
this  to  be  shameful,  for  I  will  pay  for  it.  Because  when  a  son 
begs  from  his  father,  he  cannot  say  him  nay,  and  you  are  my 
father,  and  I  your  son:  and  we  are  joined  together  as  the  stone- 
blocks  in  a  wall,  and  also  we  are  both  joined,  one  heart  in  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  world.  He,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so  all  those  who  are  with  Him  joined  like 
stone-blocks  well  fixed  together  in  a  wall .'^ 

^  Correa's  version  also  mentions  craftsmen  to  work  in  stone  and 
wood. 

2  Correa's  version  concludes  with  the  following  sentence :  'When 
I  came  to  the  throne  I  found  Pero  de  Covilha  whom  my  father  had 
not  sent  on  his  way,  awaiting  what  would  make  him  more  certain; 
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Chapter  VIII.  Translation  of  the  letter  of  the  Pr ester  John  to  the 
King  Dom  Joam,  our  lord.^ 

'In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  Almighty,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  also  of  all  things  made  by  Him  which  were  visible 
and  invisible.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Son,  will  and  counsel  and 
prophet  of  the  Father.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Paraclete,  living  God  equal  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  who 
spoke  by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet,  inspiring  the  Apostles  to 
give  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Trinity  in  heaven,  in  the  earth, 
in  the  sea,  and  in  the  deep  for  ever.  Amen. 

'I,  Incense  of  the  Virgin,  King  of  Ethiopia,  send  you  this  letter 
and  embassy,  the  son  of  Nahu,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Hand  of 
Mary,  son  of  the  King  of  the  Seed  of  Jacob,  these  are  those  who 
were  born  of  the  house  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  were  Kings 
in  Jerusalem.  May  this  reach  the  King  Dom  Joam,  King  of 
Portugal,  son  of  the  King  Dom  Manoel.  Peace  be  with  you,  and 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  for  ever.  When 
they  gave  us  news  of  the  power  of  the  King  your  father,  how 
he  broke  the  power  of  Mourama,  sons  of  the  dirty  Mafamede,  I 
gave  thanks  and  praise  to  the  Lord  God  for  the  raising  up  and 
greatness  and  crown  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  Christendom. 
I  also  greatly  rejoiced  when  the  speech  of  your  embassy  reached 
me,  which  came  to  make  love  and  friendship  and  knowledge 
between  the  King  and  me ;  so  we  might  tear  out  and  cast  forth 
the  evil  Moors,  Jews,  and  heathens  from  his  kingdoms  and 
mine.  While  I  was  pleased  at  this,  I  heard  news  that  the 
King  your  father  had  died  before  we  had  dispatched  his 
Ambassadors  from  my  kingdoms,  on  which  account  my  pleasure 
was  turned  into  grief,  and  sorrows  were  increased  in  my  heart, 
when  I  remembered  the  passing  away  of  his  life;  and  all  the 
great  men  of  my  Court  were  sad,  and  wept  along  with  me; 
also  all  the  clergy  carried  their  weeping  and  lam.entation  to 
the  monasteries ;  and  as  much  pleasure  as  they  had  felt  at  the 

which  God  has  done  to  me  and  not  to  him,  and  He  knows  how  my 
heart  is  till  I  see  your  reply  which  I  greatly  desire'. 
^  Correa's  version  of  this  letter  is  in  vol.  iii,  pp.  58-62. 
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first  news,  so  much  grief  had  they  with  the  second.  Lord 
brother,  from  the  beginning  of  my  kingdoms  until  now  no 
Ambassador  had  come  from  the  Christian  Kings  and  kingdoms 
of  Portugal;  only  we  heard  of  the  dangers  of  those  who  go  of 
their  own  desire  to  those  parts  in  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  Rome,  and  they  scatter  through  those  kingdoms  and 
countries  and  provinces,  and  I  never  had  any  certain  news,  only 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  King  your  father,  who  sent  his  Captains 
and  lords  with  many  people  and  priests  and  deacons,  who 
bring  all  things  necessary  for  saying  mass,  and  on  that  account 
I  was  very  joyful,  and  ordered  them  to  be  received,  and  I 
received  them  with  great  honour.  Then  I  sent  them  away  joyful 
and  pleased,  with  much  honour  and  peace.  And  after  they 
reached  the  seaport  which  is  the  end  of  my  kingdoms  on  the 
Red  Sea,  they  did  not  find  there  the  great  Captain  whom  your 
father  had  sent  there,  nor  did  he  wait,  as  he  had  sent  to  tell 
me.  And  as  it  is  your  custom  to  make  a  Captain  Major  every 
three  years,  he  could  not  wait  or  come,  as  another  Captain 
Major  came  in  that  time,  and  for  this  reason  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  King  your  father,  who  had  come  to  me,  were  detained. 
I  send  them  to  you,  and  those  that  I  sent  to  your  and  my 
father,  to  give  you  my  embassy;  and  that  which  I  send  to  the 
Pope.^  Lord  King  and  brother,  fulfil  the  friendship  and  love 
which  the  King  your  father  opened  between  us,  and  always  send 
me  your  embassies,  which  I  much  desire  as  from  a  brother,  and 
such  is  reason,  since  we  are  Christians,  for  the  Moors,  who  are 
dirty  and  bad,  concert  together  in  their  sect ;  and  now  I  do  not 
wish  for  Ambassadors  from  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  nor  from  other 
Kings  who  used  to  send  them,  but  only  from  Your  Highness, 
which  I  much  desire,  because  the  Moorish  Kings  do  not  hold  me 
as  a  friend  on  account  of  the  faith,  but  only  on  account  of  their 
trade  and  merchandise,  out  of  which  much  profit  accrues  to 
them  from  me,  and  they  take  away  from  my  kingdoms  much 

^  *I  now  send  to  you  with  my  commission  Fra  Christoforo  Licanate, 
whose  baptismal  name  was  Zagazabo  (that  is,  Grace  of  the  Father) 
who  will  expound  my  every  wish  in  your  presence;  so  I  sent 
Francesco  Alvarez  to  the  Roman  Pope  to  tender  him  obedience  in 
my  name  as  is  proper'  (R). 
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gold,  of  which  they  are  great  friends,  and  of  me  little;  and  their 
pleasures  do  not  rejoice  me,  only  I  trade  with  them  because  it 
was  the  custom  of  my  predecessors.  And  if  I  omit  to  make  war 
upon  them,  and  to  destroy  them,  it  is  that  they  should  not 
destroy  the  Holy  House  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  has  left  in  the  possession  of  the  dirty 
Moors ;  and  so  they  would  destroy  all  the  churches  which  are  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  for  this  reason  I  omit  to 
destroy  them.  For  which  I  feel  my  heart  somewhat  angry  and 
sad;  and  from  not  having  near  me  any  Christian  King  to  help 
me  and  rejoice  my  heart.  And  I,  Lord  brother,  am  not  pleased 
with  the  Kings  of  Frankland,  who,  being  Christian,  are  not  of 
one  heart,  and  are  always  fighting  with  one  another.  If  I  had  a 
Christian  King  for  a  neighbour,  I  would  never  separate  from  him 
for  an  hour.  As  to  this,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  or  what  to  do, 
since  these  are  things  which  God  ordains.  Lord  King  and 
brother,  always  send  me  your  embassy  and  write  to  me,  because 
seeing  your  letters  it  seems  to  me  that  I  see  your  face,  for  much 
more  love  exists  between  those  who  are  distant  than  between 
those  that  are  near,  on  account  of  the  desires  they  feel,  as  is 
mine,  who  do  not  see  your  treasures  and  love  you  well  always  in 
my  heart.  As  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  in  the  Gospel:  "Where 
the  treasure  is,  there  is  thy  heart. "^  Such  is  my  heart  for  you, 
and  you  are  my  treasure ;  and  do  you  make  me  your  treasure, 
and  join  your  heart  to  mine.  Lord  brother,  keep  this  word,  for 
you  know  a  great  deal,  and  also  I  dare  to  say  that  you  know 
more  than  your  father,  and  for  this  which  I  thus  know,  I  give 
thanks  to  God,  and  leave  sadness  and  take  pleasure  and  say, 
"Blessed  be  the  learned  son  of  great  understanding  of  the 
King  Dom  Manoel,  who  has  sat  on  the  seat  of  his  kingdoms." 
Look,  Lord,  and  do  not  weary  against  the  Moors  and  heathens, 
for,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  God,  you  will  destroy  them ;  do 
not  say  that  you  have  less  strength  than  your  father,  because  it 
is  great  and  God  will  help  you.  I  have  got  men,  gold,  and 
provisions  like  the  sands  of  the  sea  and  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Both  of  us  together  we  will  destroy  all  the  Mourisma.  Neither 
do  I  want  anything  from  you  except  people  to  set  in  order  and 

^  Matthew  vi.  21. 
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arm  our  people,  and  you  are  a  complete  man.  The  King  Solomon 
reigned  at  twelve  years,  and  had  great  strength  and  had  more 
knowledge  than  his  father.  I  also,  when  my  father  Nahu  died, 
was  very  little,  and  succeeded  to  his  seat,  and  God  gave  me 
greater  strength  than  my  father,  and  I  have  got  all  the  people 
of  my  kingdoms  and  provinces  under  my  hand,  and  I  am  at  rest. 
For  this  let  us  together  give  thanks  to  God  for  such  great  favour. 
Lord  brother,  hear  another  word  now:  I  want  you  to  send  me 
men,  artificers,  to  make  images,  and  printed  books,  and  swords 
and  arms  for  all  sorts  for  fighting;  and  also  masons  and  car- 
penters, and  men  who  make  medicines,  and  physicians,  and 
surgeons  to  cure  illnesses;  also  artificers  to  beat  out  gold  and 
set  it,  and  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  and  men  who  know 
how  to  extract  gold  and  silver  and  also  copper  from  the  veins, 
and  men  who  can  make  sheet  lead  and  earthenware ;  and  crafts- 
men of  any  trades  which  are  necessary  in  kingdoms,  also  gun- 
smiths.^ Assist  me  in  this  which  I  beg  of  you,  as  a  brother  does 
to  a  brother,  and  may  God  help  you,  and  save  you  from  evil 
things.  Our  Lord  receive  your  prayers  and  petitions,  as  He 
received  the  holy  sacrifices  in  their  time.  First,  the  sacrifice  of 
Abel,  and  of  Noe  when  he  was  in  the  ark,  and  of  Abraham 
when  he  was  in  the  land  of  Midian,  and  of  Isaac  when  he  went 
away  from  the  cave  of  the  oath,^  and  of  Jacob  in  the  house  of 
Bethlehem,  and  of  Moises  in  Egypt,  and  of  Aram  on  the 
mountain,  and  of  Jasom,  son  of  Hu,  and  of  Galgala,^  and  of 
Gedeon  on  the  shore,*  and  of  Manuhe  and  his  wife,^  and  of 
Sansom  when  he  was  thirsty  in  the  dry  land,^  and  of  Gepte 
in  the  battle,^  and  of  Barom  and  Delbora  when  she  went  against 
Cincera  the  Captain  on  Mount  Tabor,  ^  and  of  Samuel  and  of 

^  Correa's  version  also  mentions  craftsmen  capable  of  making 
Vaults  without  wood'. 

2  Possibly  referring  to  Genesis  xxiii.  9-1 1  and  xxv.  9. 

^  Joshua  son  of  Nun  must  be  meant  and  this  is  R's  reading ; 
Galgala  must  be  Gilgal,  where  Joshua  encamped.  Either  we  should 
read  'in'  for  'of,  or  a  place  has  been  mistaken  for  a  person. 

4  Judgesvii.5. 

^  Manoah.  Judges  xiii.  20. 

^  Judges  XV.  18.  "^  Jephthah.  Judges  xi.  30-3. 

^  Barak,  Deborah  and  Sisera.  Judges  iv. 
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Rama  the  prophet/  and  of  David  on  the  threshing  floor,^ 
and  of  Arbana,^  and  of  Solomon  in  the  city  of  Gabom,*  and 
of  EHas  on  Mount  Carmel  when  he  raised  up  the  son  of  the 
widow/  and  of  Rica  at  the  well/  and  of  Josaphat  in  the  battle/ 
and  of  Manasse  after  he  sinned  and  returned  to  God/  and  of 
Josiah  hepaca  after  he  turned/  and  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den, 
and  of  Jonas  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  and  of  the  three  com- 
panions, Sidrac,  Misaac  and  Abdenago  in  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  of  Anna,  within  the  tent  of  the  altar, ^^  and  of  Neemias 
who  made  the  walls  with  Zorobabel,^^  and  of  Matatias  with 
his  sons  upon  a  quarter  of  the  world, ^^  a.nd  of  Esau  upon 
the  blessing/3  So,  Lord,  God  will  receive  your  sacrifices  and 
prayers,  and  will  help  you  to  go  forward  against  evil  adversaries 
in  all  times  and  all  days.  Peace  be  with  you,  and  I  embrace  you 
with  the  embraces  of  holiness,  and  so  I  embrace  those  of  your 
holy  council  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  the  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops,  and  priests,  and  deacons,  men  and  women.  The 
grace  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  Our  Lady,  Mother  of  God, 
be  with  you  and  with  all.  Amen.' 

1 1  Samuel  viii.  4,  the  place  Ramah  being  mistaken  for  a  person. 

2  Perhaps  refers  to  2  Samuel  vi.  2-7. 

^  We  do  not  understand  this  allusion. 

*  Gibeon.  i  Kings  iii.  5.  ^2  Kings  iv.  18-37. 

®  Probably  Rachel.  Genesis  xxix.  3-11.  Correa's  version  has 
Rabequa  for  Rica. 

'  2  Chronicles  xx.  15-25.  ®  2  Chronicles  xxxiii.  11-16. 

^2  Kings  xxiii.  16-23.  hepaca,  for  hepaga,  =^ih..  bapdsd,  'at  the 
Passover'.  'And  as  Josiah  turned  himself  .  .  .  the  king  commanded 
all  the  people  saying,  Keep  the  Passover'. 

^^  Perhaps  the  reference  is  to  i  Samuel  i.  9-19. 

^^  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  building  of  the  temple  in  Ezra  iii,  and 
of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Nehemiah  ii-iii. 

^2  Mattathias,  father  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  though  the  reference  to 
'quarter'  is  obscure. 

^3  Genesis  xxvii.  18-41. 
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Chapter  IX.  Of  certain  questions  which  the  Archbishop  of  Braga 
put  to  Francisco  Alvarez,  and  the  answers  which  he  gave. 

While  we  were  at  the  Court  in  the  city  of  Coimbra,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  King,  our  lord,  left  with  his  Court  for  Almeirim,^ 
where  sometimes  I  reminded  His  Highness  about  sending  me  to 
complete  the  journey  which  I  had  promised  and  sworn  to  the 
Prester  John  to  make,  namely,  to  carry  his  letters  and  a  cross 
of  gold  and  his  obedience  to  the  Holy  Father  in  Rome.^  His 
Highness  told  me  that  he  was  fully  mindful  of  this,  but  that  the 
roads  did  not  give  an  opportunity  for  this,  on  account  of  the 
wars  with  France.  From  Almeirim  His  Highness  left  with  his 
Court  for  the  city  of  Lisbon,  where,  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned, I  reminded  His  Highness  of  my  dispatch  to  Rome. 
He  gave  me  the  answer  mentioned  above.  Upon  this.  Bras  Neto 
was  named  Ambassador;  it  was  not  said  to  what  place.  He, 
Bras  Neto,  begged  me  to  ask  the  King  to  send  me  with  him.  I 
begged  of  the  King  the  favour  to  send  me  with  Bras  Neto, 
since  he  was  going  to  Rome.  His  Highness  told  me  that  Bras 
Neto  was  going  to  the  Emperor  and  not  to  Rome,  and  that  he 
well  remembered  about  sending  me,  but  that  I  could  not  go 
except  when  Dom  Martinho  went,  and  that  he  would  soon  dis- 
patch him.^  At  this  time  [in  the  year  1529]  a  benefice  becoming 

^  A  small  town  near  Santarem  where  the  Court  often  resided  in 
summer. 

2  Lebna  Dengel  sent  two  letters  and  a  gold  cross  which  were 
presented  to  Pope  Clement  VH  at  Bologna  on  29  January  1533.  The 
letters  and  Joao  Hi's  covering  letter  are  given  in  Ramusio.  Lebna 
Dengel  calls  himself  Atani  Tinghil  or  Tingil  in  both  letters.  It  is 
significant  that,  although  in  the  second  letter  he  asks  to  be  sent  'men 
learned  in  sacred  literature',  there  is  no  phrase  in  either  that  suggests 
that  he  knew  of  any  doctrinal  difference  between  his  own  Church 
and  Rome  or  that  he  felt  in  need  of  any  instruction  in  the  faith.  He 
acknowledges  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ  and  refers  to  the  obedience 
which  all  men  owe  to  the  Pope  after  God. 

3  Bras  Neto,  afterwards  first  Bishop  of  Cape  Verde,  was  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  who  negotiated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal  with  the  same  powers  as  those  it 
exercised  in  Castile.  He  was  in  Rome  in  1530.  Dom  Martinho  de 
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vacant  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Braga,  His  Highness  did  me 
the  favour  to  bestow  it  on  me,  and,  with  his  presentation,  sent 
me  to  the  Archbishop  [,  Don  Diego  de  Sousa],^  for  him  to  con- 
firm me  in  it.  Whilst  I  was  with  his  lordship,  he  never  ceased 
asking  me  about  the  affairs  of  the  Prester  John.  I  answered  him 
truly  as  I  knew  them  very  well,  and  his  lordship  ordered  every- 
thing to  be  written  down.  The  questions  and  answers  are  the 
following:  2 

Questions  which  the  Senhor  Dom  Diogo  de  Sousa,  Archbishop 
of  Braga,  Primate,  put  to  Francisco  Alvarez,  chaplain  to  the 
King  our  lord,  about  some  particulars  of  the  country  of  the 
Prester  John,  beyond  those  which  the  said  Francisco  Alvarez 
has  written  in  his  book;  the  said  Francisco  Alvarez  went  to 
the  said  Prester  in  the  company  of  Dom  Rodrigo  de  Lima,  who 
went  as  Ambassador  to  the  said  Prester,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Duarte  Galvam,  the  Ambassador,  who  was  sent  there  by  the 
King  Dom  Manoel,  may  he  be  in  holy  glory;  which  persons 
reached  the  port  of  Macua,  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  close  to 
the  town  of  Arquico,  country  of  the  Prester,  on  27  April  1520,^ 
and  they  passed  six  years  in  the  said  country  and  lordships  of 
the  Prester,  and  they  returned  to  embark  at  the  said  port  of 
Macua,  close  to  Arquico,  in  1526,  28  April;*  and  the  said 
Francisco  Alvarez  came  to  this  city  of  Braga  to  be  confirmed 
in  the  benefice  which  the  King  our  lord  gave  him.  He  remained 
in  it  some  days,  and  the  said  Francisco  Alvarez  reached  this 
city  of  Braga  on  30  July  1529. 

He  said  that  usually  people  eat  only  once  a  day,  and  this  is 
at  night,  and  that  the  monks  and  clergy  fast  strictly  during 
Lent,  so  that  many  only  eat  three  times  in  the  week,  namely, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  that  they  do  not  drink 

Portugal,  later  Archbishop  of  Funchal,  left  for  Rome  in  1532  after 
being  for  some  years  Papal  Nuncio  in  Portugal  (see  A.  Caetano  de 
Sousa,  Historia  genealogica  da  Casa  Real  Portuguesa,  vol.  x,  p.  522) . 

1  Archbishop  of  Braga,  1505-32. 

2  R  gives  the  following  paragraphs  in  a  different  order  and  omits 
some  of  them. 

^In  P  this  date  was  given  as  7  April.  If  the  day  was  really  a 
Monday,  both  are  wrong. 

*  This  tallies  with  the  date  as  given  on  p.  472. 
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wine  of  grapes  or  of  honey,  and  that  they  drink  other  beverages 
which  are  made  of  other  vegetables. 

In  Lent  they  eat  neither  meat  nor  milk,  nor  eggs,  nor  butter, 
even  though  they  are  near  dying ;  they  eat  vegetables  and  some 
few  fruits  which  there  are  there.  All  the  men  and  women,  great 
and  small,  fast  all  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  year; 
this  is  not  to  be  understood  from  Christmas  to  the  Purification 
of  Our  Lady,  nor  from  Easter  to  Trinity,  when  there  is  no  fast 
there.  Monks,  priests,  gentlemen,  and  noblemen  fast  all  the 
week  excepting  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

He  said  that  no  men  died  as  a  punishment,^  that  they  flogged 
many,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  some,  and  of  others  they  cut  off 
a  foot  or  a  hand,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  but  that 
he  had  seen  a  man  burned  who  had  been  found  in  two  robberies 
in  church. 

That  the  Pope  or  Patriarch  of  the  country  of  the  Prester  John 
is  called  Abima,  which  means  father,  and  that  there  is  nobody 
else  in  all  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  of  the  Prester  who  gives 
orders  except  him. 

The  Prester  John  is  called  Acegue,^  which  means  Emperor, 
and  he  is  called  Neguz,  which  means  King. 

There  is  no  kind  of  physic,  only  they  apply  fire;  in  some 
sickness  they  use  cupping  without  fire,  and  for  headaches,  they 
bleed  on  the  head  with  a  knife  placed  in  the  vein,  and  they 
strike  it  with  a  stick  so  that  it  should  draw  blood.  They  take 
some  herbs  as  a  beverage  to  purge  themselves. 

In  all  the  country  there  is  no  town  which  exceeds  1600 
households,  and  of  these  there  are  few,  and  there  are  no  walled 
towns  or  castles,  but  villages  without  number  [with  innumerable 
inhabitants].  The  houses  generally,  or  most  of  them,  are  round, 
and  all  of  one  storey,  with  flat  roofs  or  thatch  [which  lasts  a 
man's  lifetime],  and  yards  round  them.  People  generally 
sleep  on  ox-hides,  others  on  beds  made  of  straps  of  the  same 
hides;  no  kind  of  table.  They  eat  in  flat  trenchers,  like  very  wide 

1  This  of  course  was  not  true,  and  the  statement  may  have  been 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  what  Alvares  said,  since  it  seems  that 
this  part  of  the  book  was  written  by  the  Archbishop's  secretary. 

^  Eth.  hasege. 
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trays,  without  napkins  or  tablecloths.  They  have  [some  big 
dishes  like]  basins  of  very  black  earthenware  like  jet,  and  pots 
of  the  same  clay  for  drinking  water  and  wine.  Many  eat  raw 
meat,  and  others  eat  it  roasted  on  the  embers,  others  roasted 
over  wood  fire,  and  others  over  cowdung,  where  there  is  no 
wood.  There  is  much  wax  there,  and  tapers  and  lamps;  they 
do  not  make  candles  of  tallow.  There  is  no  [olive]  oil  there  except 
a  kind  which  they  call  hena,'^  which  is  made  from  some  herbs 
like  ox-eye ;  it  has  no  taste,  and  is  beautiful  as  gold.  There  is  no 
fish  there  except  very  little  from  the  rivers;  from  the  sea  none.^ 

There  are  no  monasteries  except  of  St  Antony,  and  not  of 
any  other  order,  as  some  monks  say  who  come  from  there. 

The  gentlemen,  monks,  canons,  and  priests  are  clothed; 
most  of  the  other  people  are  bare  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
a  sheepskin  on  the  shoulders,  with  the  front  and  hind  feet  tied 
together. 

Most  of  the  monasteries  are  placed  on  high  mountains,  or 
in  great  ravines;  they  have  large  revenues  and  jurisdiction.  In 
many  monasteries  they  do  not  eat  meat  all  the  year,  and  fish 
very  few  times,  as  they  have  not  got  it  in  the  country.  The 
services  of  these  monasteries  are  psalms  and  proses,  and  so 
it  is  in  the  churches  of  the  canons. 
J  ^/  Every  church  has  two  curtains,  one  on  this  side  of  the  altar 
with  little  bells,  and  no  one  but  priests  goes  inside  this  curtain ; 
and  another  curtain  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  And  no  one 
not  in  orders  enter  the  church,  and  many  gentlemen  and 
honourable  persons  are  ordained  in  order  to  enter  the  church. 
They  go  to  the  door  of  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  to  read 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  and  they  say  them  rapidly,  and  there 
they  give  communion  to  the  people. 

The  priests  consecrate  at  the  altar,  and  do  not  show  the 
sacrament.  When  the  priest  who  says  mass  comes  to  take 
communion,  he  takes  the  little  wafer  from  the  top,  and  the  other 

^  The  only  corresponding  word  in  Ethiopia  is  henna,  'henna' 
(Lawsonia  inermis) ;  but  this  does  not  produce  an  oil,  like  nug, 
which  Alvares  mentioned  on  p.  189.  The  Archbishop's  secretary  must 
have  made  another  mistake  here. 

2  They  eat  little  fish  because  they  do  not  know  how  to  catch  it' 
(R). 
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two  big  pieces  he  leaves  for  the  communion  of  the  people.  All 
the  people  who  come  to  the  church  have  to  receive  communion 
every  day,  or  else  not  come  to  church.  When  the  communion  is 
ended,  they  give  them  a  little  blessed  water  with  which  they 
wash  their  mouths. 

Nobody  sits  down  in  the  church,  nor  do  they  enter  it  shod; 
they  do  not  expectorate  or  spit,  nor  do  they  let  any  dog  or 
other  animal  come  into  the  church.  They  confess  standing,  and 
so  receive  absolution.  They  pray  in  the  churches  of  the  canons 
as  in  those  of  the  monks.  Monks  do  not  marry;  canons  and 
priests  do  so.  When  the  canons  live  together  in  the  enclosure 
they  eat  in  their  houses,  and  the  monks  eat  communally.  The 
chiefs  of  these  churches  are  called  Licacanate.  The  wives  of  the 
canons  have  houses  outside  the  enclosure,  where  they  go  to  be 
with  them :  the  son  of  a  canon  is  a  canon,  and  the  son  of  a  priest 
not,  unless  later  he  wants  to  become  one.  No  tithes  are  paid  to 
any  church ;  they  live  off  the  big  estates  which  the  churches  and 
monasteries  possess.  Suits  against  the  clergy  are  dealt  with 
before  the  secular  justice. 

The  vestment  is  made  like  a  shirt,  and  the  stole  with  a  hole 
in  the  middle,  and  put  over  the  head;  they  have  no  maniple, 
or  amice,  or  girdle;  priests  and  monks  all  have  their  heads 
shaved,  and  the  beards  not.  The  monks  say  mass  with  their 
hoods  on  their  heads,  and  the  priests  with  their  heads  bare. 

In  no  church  is  more  than  one  mass  said,  and  no  mass  is  said 
for  alms,  nor  for  the  dead.  When  any  person  dies,  the  priests 
come  with  cross  and  holy  water  and  incense,  and  recite  certain 
prayers  for  him,  and  carry  him  off  to  burial  very  hurriedly: 
next  day  they  bring  offerings:  the  churchyards  are  all  closed, 
so  that  nothing  can  enter  them. 

The  Prester  John  has  no  fixed  place  of  abode ;  he  always  goes 
about  the  country  in  tents,  and  he  will  always  have  in  his 
camp  five  or  six  [thousand]  tents  both  good  and  ordinary  and 
inferior  ones:  and  there  will  always  be  upwards  of  50,000 
people  with  horses  and  mules  at  Court. 

The  kitchen  of  the  Prester  John  is  a  good  crossbow  shot 
behind  his  quarters,  and  they  bring  his  food  in  this  way:  all 
that  he  has  to  eat  comes  in  porringers  and  pots  of  very  black 
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earthenware  on  wooden  ganetas,  and  pages  bring  them,  and 
above  the  pages  comes  a  canopy  of  silk,  which  covers  them  so 
that  these  dishes  come  with  respect. 

There  are  many  crown  lands^  belonging  to  the  Prester,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  bread  is  gathered,  which  is  given  to 
honourable  persons,  and  the  poor,  and  to  poor  monasteries  and 
churches,  without  the  Prester  John  getting  any  benefit  from 
the  produce  and  revenue  of  these  crown  lands  except  alms. 

In  all  the  country  there  is  much  bread,  wheat  and  barley; 
in  other  countries  there  is  more  millet ^  than  wheat  or  barley ; 
in  these,  and  where  wheat  and  barley  are  somewhat  lacking, 
there  is  much  tafo  and  daguga  (seeds  not  known  to  us),  pulse, 
beans,  kidney  beans,  chick-peas  and  all  vegetables ;  and  in  other 
countries  all  sorts  of  grain  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance 
and  sufficiency.  There  are  many  springs,  but  no  fountains  made 
of  stone.  In  the  town  of  Aquaxumo,  where  the  Queens  Saba 
and  Candacia  were,  there  are  many  wells  and  tanks  made  with 
good  masonry. 

In  the  town  of  Aquaxumo  there  are  images  very  well  made, 
and  figures  of  lions  and  dogs,  and  oxen,  and  other  antiquities 
made  of  stone.  In  this  town  Queen  Candacia  became  a  Christian 
by  the  advice  of  her  eunuch,  whom  St  Philip  baptized  at  the 
instance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  all  this  country  there  is  no  bridge  of  stone  or  of  wood;^  in 
no  part  of  the  kingdoms  or  lordships  of  the  Prester  John  are 
there  Jews.*  There  are  innumerable  sugar  canes ;  and  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  it  [and  eat  it  raw] ;  in  the  country  there  are 
grapes  and  peaches;  they  are  ripe  in  the  month  of  February 
and  finish  in  April:  there  are  many  oranges,  lemons,   and 

^  reguengos,  meaning  either  crown  lands  in  general  or  crown  lands 
leased  to  a  special  kind  of  tenant  at  will  who  usually  paid  rent  in 
kind.  The  Emperor  has  some  lands  like  crown  lands  from  which 
he  raises  lo  or  12  thousand  loads  of  provisions'  (Almeida,  SRE, 
p.  87). 

2  milho.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  in  this  summary  there  is 
no  mention  of  milho  zahurro. 

2  'There  is  no  bridge  of  stone  but  they  are  of  wood'  (R). 

*  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Alvares  realized  that  the  Gafat  (p.  458) 
were  not  Jews. 
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citrons,  [growing  of  their  own  accord],  and  few  garden  vege- 
tables, because  they  do  not  plant  them. 

Animals,  namely  lions,  leopards,  tigers,  wolves,  stags,  tapirs, 
wild  cows,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  boars,  porcupines,  civet  cats, 
roedeer,  gazelles,  elephants,  and  other  animals  not  known  to  us, 
of  which  the  country  is  full,  except  two  which  I  never  saw  there, 
namely  bears  and  rabbits. 

Birds,  partridges  of  three  kinds,  like  ours,  other  fowls  which 
we  call  guinea  fowl,  there  they  are  called  zegra,^  quails,  pigeons, 
turtle-doves,  sparrow-hawks,  falcons,  kites,  golden  eagles, 
thrushes,  sparrows,  swallows,  nightingales,  larks,  mallard,  duck 
and  teal,  and  other  waterfowl,  herons,  cranes,  ostriches, ^  and 
all  other  birds  that  may  be  in  the  world,  and  not  known  to  us, 
are  all  in  this  country  except  magpies  and  cuckoos,  which  I 
never  saw,  nor  heard  of  their  being  there. 

There  are  so  many  apes,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Barnagais, 
in  a  district  which  is  named  Ceroel,^  at  the  time  the  harvest  is 
ripe,  they  pursue  them  till  they  make  them  pass  a  mountain; 
and  they  keep  guard  over  them  in  a  pass  by  day,  because  at  night 
they  do  not  move  about,  and  they  give  a  certain  provision  to  two 
men  who  keep  guard  over  them  until  the  corn  is  gathered  in, 
when  they  let  them  loose,  or  leave  off  keeping  watch  over  them. 

There  is  much  basil  in  the  thickets.  [There  are  plenty  of  other 
sweet-smelling  herbs  of  different  kinds,  but  not  known  to  us.] 
There  are  none  of  our  trees  [that  I  remember  having  seen  there] 
except  cypresses,  plum  trees,  [jujubes,]  and  willows  by  the 
rivers;  there  are  no  melons,  cucumbers,  or  horse-radish. 

There  is  no  gold  or  silver  money  in  the  country,  and  purchases 
are  made  by  bartering  one  thing  for  another,  principally  salt, 
which  is  current  throughout  the  country  as  money  [and  they 
give  gold  in  Httle  pieces  of  a  drachm  and  an  ounce] . 

There  is  flax  there,  but  it  gives  no  fibre,  and  no  cloth  is  made 
with  it ;  there  is  much  cotton,  and  cloth  made  of  it ;  there  is  \/ 

^  Eth.  and  Am.  zegrd,  'guinea  fowl'. 

2  hemas  seems  to  be  used  with  this  meaning  here  as  in  Almeida 
{SRE,  p.  53).  Alvares  has  not  mentioned  them  before  and  may  not 
have  seen  any,  since  they  are  birds  of  the  lower  lands. 

^  Sarawe. 
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much  coloured  cloth,  and  there  is  a  very  cold  country  where 
they  wear  burel.^ 

The  churches  there  are  well  built,  but  the  walls  are  not  well 
worked,  and  they  do  not  put  anything  on  them;  they  place 
them  on  tall  supports,  which  reach  from  the  ground  upwards. 

In  the  ground  there  is  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin,  but  they 
do  not  know  how  to  get  it  out  of  the  mines. 

There  are  many  lepers  in  this  country,  and  they  do  not  live 
away  from  the  people;  they  live  all  together;  there  are  many 
people  who,  out  of  their  devotion,  wash  them  and  tend  their 
sores  with  their  hands. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  honey  in  the  whole  country,  and 
the  hives  are  not  in  apiaries,  but  inside  the  houses,  where  the 
peasants  live,  up  against  the  walls  on  the  inside,  through  which 
they  have  a  way  to  the  outside,  and  also  inside  they  go  about 
the  house:  but  they  do  not  on  this  account  stop  living  in  the 
house,  because  the  bees  go  outside.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  these  hives,  chiefly  in  the  monasteries  [as  they  are  a  big 
source  of  livelihood  for  them] ;  there  are  also  many  bees  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  the  men  put  hives  in  the  trees  and 
fill  them  with  bees,  and  they  bring  them  up  to  the  houses. 

Since  no  one  sits  in  the  churches,  at  their  doors  outside,  and 
within  the  enclosure,  there  are  always  a  great  quantity  of  staves 
with  cross  pieces  like  a  tahu^  or  cripple's  crutch,  and  each  one 
takes  his  staff  and  leans  upon  it  as  long  as  he  is  at  the  services  of 
the  church.  In  the  churches  there  are  many  figures  painted  on  the 
walls.  Figures  of  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady,  and  of  the  Apostles 
and  Patriarchs,  and  prophets  and  angels,  and  in  all  the  churches 
St  George.  They  have  not  got  solid  images.^  There  are  many 
books  in  the  churches  all  written  on  parchment,  because  there 
is  no  paper  there,  and  the  writing  and  language  is  Tigia,*  which 
is  that  of  the  first  country  in  which  Christianity  began. 

In  this  country  they  are  not  accustomed  to  write  to  one  an- 
other, neither  do  the  officers  of  justice  write  anything.  All  the 
justice  that  is  done,  and  what  is  ordered,  is  by  messengers  and 

^  Coarse  woollen  cloth  often  used  for  monks*  and  friars'  habits. 
2  'Like  a  tau  cross' ;  see  Fig.  i.  ^  See  p.  221,  n.  i. 

*  i.e.  Tigrina;  the  language  actually  used  was  Ethiopic. 
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speech.  Only  he  said  he  saw  the  property  of  the  Prester  John 
written  down  on  being  deHvered  up  and  received. 

There  would  be  much  fruit  and  much  more  cultivation  in  the 
country,  if  the  great  men  did  not  ill-treat  the  people,  for  they 
take  what  they  have,  and  the  latter  are  not  willing  to  provide 
more  than  they  require  and  what  is  necessary  for  them. 

In  no  part  that  he  went  about  in  were  there  butchers'  shops, 
except  at  the  Court,  and  [elsewhere]  nobody  from  the  common 
people  may  kill  a  cow  (even  though  it  is  his  own)  without 
leave  from  the  lord  of  the  country. 

The  people  speak  the  truth  little,  even  when  they  make  oath,  un- 
less they  swear  by  the  head  of  the  King.  They  are  very  afraid  of  ex- 
communication, and  if  they  are  ordered  to  do  something  that  is 
to  their  disadvantage  they  do  it  from  fear  of  excommunication. 

The  oath  is  administered  in  this  way.  They  go  to  the  door  of 
the  church  with  two  priests,  and  they  have  there  incense  and 
live  coals,  and  he  who  has  to  swear  puts  his  hands  upon  the 
church  door,  and  one  of  the  priests  tells  him  of  the  oath  to  speak 
the  truth,  and  that  if  he  speaks  falsely,  as  the  lion  devours  his 
prey  in  the  woods,  so  may  his  soul  be  devoured  by  the  devil; 
and  as  the  wheat  is  broken  between  the  stones,  so  may  his  bones 
be  ground  by  the  devils;  and  he  who  swears  answers  'Amen'  to 
each  thing.  'And  as  the  fire  burns  wood,  so  may  your  soul  be 
burned  in  the  fire  of  hell  and  made  dust.'  He  says  Amen.  'And 
this  if  you  do  not  speak  truth ;'  he  says  Amen.  'And  if  you  speak 
truth,  may  your  life  be  prolonged  with  honour,  and  your  soul 
be  in  Paradise  with  the  blest.'  He  says  Amen.  And  this  ended, 
he  gives  his  testimony. 

He  says  that  the  movable  feasts,  Easter,  Ascension,  Pente- 
cost, are  celebrated  on  the  proper  days  and  seasons  as  we 
celebrate  them.  The  birth  of  Christ,  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
and  other  feasts  of  saints  also  agree  with  us,  and  others  not. 
The  year  and  months  begin  on  29  August,  which  was  the 
beheading  of  St  John,  and  the  year  is  of  twelve  months,  and  the 
month  of  thirty  days.  When  the  year  is  ended,  there  are  five 
days  over,  which  they  call  ^a^ow^w,^  which  means  completion 

^  The  intercalary  days  at  the  end  of  the  Ethiopian  year.  See 
Appendix  IV,  p.  549. 
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of  the  year,  and  in  the  bissextile  year  there  are  six  days  over; 
so  they  keep  with  us. 
y         He  says  that  during  all  Holy  Week  they  go  about  dressed  in 
black  or  blue,  and  do  not  speak  to  one  another  for  grief,  saying 
that  Judas  by  a  kiss  of  peace  betrayed  his  Lord. 

Although  there  are  in  the  churches  figures  painted  on  all  the 
walls,  and  also  crosses,  nevertheless  on  no  cross  is  a  crucifix 
painted,  neither  have  they  any  of  soHd  carving;  because  they 
say  they  are  not  deserving  to  see  Christ  crucified.  All  the  priests, 
monks,  and  lords  carry  crosses  in  their  hands,  both  on  foot  and 
on  horseback;  and  the  laymen  of  the  commonalty  and  lower 
people  carry  little  crosses  round  their  necks. ^  Every  priest  and 
monk  carries  a  little  horn  of  copper  with  holy  water,  and  their 
hosts  where  they  arrive  beg  of  them  water  and  a  blessing, 
and  they  give  it.  Before  they  eat  they  sprinkle  drops  of  water 
on  the  food,  and  also  in  the  drinking  vessels. 

Their  arms  are  assegais,  few  swords,  a  few  coats  of  mail,  long 
and  narrow ;  our  Portuguese  say  that  they  are  not  of  good  mail. 

There  are  many  bows  and  arrows ;  they  have  no  feathers  like 
ours ;  there  are  very  few  helmets  and  casques.  Those  that  there 
are  have  come  since  they  have  had  intercourse  with  the 
Portuguese.  There  are  plenty  of  strong  bucklers  ;2  there  are  no 
bombards,  except  two  heri^os  which  we  brought  them.  At  our 
V.  departure  there  were  fourteen  muskets  at  Court,  which  they 
bought  from  the  Turks  who  came  there  to  trade.  The  Prester 
ordered  whatever  they  asked  to  be  paid  for  them  [so  that  they 
should  return  and  bring  more  of  them],  and  ordered  men  to 
be  taught  to  shoot. 

There  are  trumpets,  but  not  good  ones;  there  are  many 
kettledrums  of  copper  which  come  from  Cairo,  and  others  of 
wood  which  have  leather  on  both  sides ;  there  are  tambourines 
like  ours,  and  big  cymbals  which  they  sound.  There  are  flutes 

^  At  a  baby's  baptism  a  small  cross  or  ring  of  gold  or  silver  may  be 
attached  to  its  matab  or  neck-cord  which  is  the  obligatory  visible 
mark  of  an  Ethiopian  Christian ;  a  deacon  or  priest  may  have  a  tiny 
cross  of  wood  on  it  (Walker,  pp.  i8, 112). 

2  The  Ethiopian  shield  is  circular,  about  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  diameter,  made  of  hippopotamus  hide,  with  a  large  central 
boss  and  a  turned  up  rim.  The  outer  side  is  often  highly  ornamented. 
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and  some  instruments  with  chords,  square  Hke  haq)s,  which 
they  call  David  moganquo}  which  means  the  harp  of  David. 
They  play  these  to  the  Prester,  and  not  well. 

In  this  country  there  are  in  some  parts  very  flat  lands,  and 
in  others  mountains ;  and  altogether  they  are  fertile  countries. 


Fig.  31.  One-stringed  instrument,  masanqo 

There  are  no  snow  mountains,  ^  but  yet  severe  frosts,  especially 
in  the  flat  countries.  In  all  the  countries  there  are  great  herds  of 
cattle. 

He  says  that  he  did  not  see  the  river  Nile,  and  he  reached  to 
two  days'  journey  from  it,  and  the  day's  journey  which  they 
went  were  short,  namely,  four  or  five  leagues,  a  httle  more  or 
less.  But  some  of  those  in  his  company  reached  its  source,  and 
they  say  that  it  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Goyame,  and  its  source 
is  in  [two]  great  lakes  [Hke  seas],  and  where  it  rises  there  are 
islands,  and  thence  it  begins  its  course  and  goes  towards  Egypt. 

The  time  when  the  Nile  rises  in  Egypt  is  (as  they  say)  from 
15  September  and  later,  and  during  all  October  ;3  and  the 

^  Am.  yaDdwit  masanqo,  'fiddle  of  David',  an  instrument  with  one 
string. 

2  Alvares's  route  was  a  long  way  from  Samen,  and  he  may  well  not 
have  heard  about  the  snow  on  these  mountains,  or  if  he  did  he  may 
not  have  believed  the  report.  (See  SRE,  p.  22.) 

2  In  lower  Egypt  the  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the  second  half  of  June, 
reaches  its  highest  level  about  the  end  of  September,  and  begins  to 
fall  about  the  beginning  of  November. 
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reason  for  this  is  that  the  winter  of  Ethiopia  begins  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  on  account  of 
the  great  rains  which  take  place  then  without  this  winter  ever 
changing,  the  Nile  overflows  in  Egypt  at  that  time. 

It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  Prester  John  and  all  the  people 
for  no  man  on  horseback  to  pass  a  church,  but  before  they 
reach  it  they  dismount,  and  so  pass  it,  and  lead  their  beasts  by 
the  bridles,  and  after  passing  they  mount. 

When  the  Prester  John  and  all  his  people  travel,  the  altar 
and  the  altar  stone  on  which  mass  is  said,  all  goes  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests  as  on  a  litter,  and  eight  priests  go  with 
each  altar  by  turns,  that  is,  four  and  four :  and  a  priest  goes  in 
front  of  them  with  a  thurible,  and  further  in  front  a  zagonay 
ringing  a  bell,  and  all  the  people  go  away  from  the  road,  and 
those  that  are  on  horses  dismount,  and  show  reverence  to  the 
altar  stone  or  altar. 

There  is  no  grape  wine  there,  except  in  two  houses  where  it  is 
made  publicly,  namely,  in  the  house  of  the  Prester  John  and 
the  house  of  the  Patriarch  Abima  Marcos;  and  if  any  other  is 
made,  it  is  secretly.  The  wine  with  which  mass  is  said  in  all  the 
churches  and  monasteries  is  made  in  this  way.  They  take  raisins 
which  they  have  stored  in  the  sacristies  and  they  put  them  to 
soak  in  water  for  ten  days,  and  they  swell,  and  they  let  them 
dry,  and  they  crush  them  and  press  them  in  a  cloth,  and  with 
that  wine  which  comes  out  they  say  mass. 

The  horses,  natives  of  the  country  of  the  Prester  John,  are 
many  and  not  good,  for  they  are  like  Galician  beasts;  those 
which  come  from  Arabia  are  very  good,  hke  Moorish  horses; 
those  from  Egypt  are  much  better,  tall  and  very  broad  and 
handsome.  Many  lords  breed  horses  from  the  mares  they  get 
from  Egypt  in  their  stables.  In  this  way,  namely,  when  they 
are  born,  they  do  not  suck  the  mother  more  than  three  days, 
and  they  ride  most  of  them  at  once ;  and  they  tie  up  the  Uttle 
colts  somewhat  apart  from  the  mothers,  and  they  keep  many 
milch  cows  for  them,  and  give  them  their  milk  to  drink. 

DEO    GRATIAS' 
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A  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  ETHIOPIAN 
DESCRIPTION  OF  AKSUM 

This  short  description,  headed  zahagar  wagahaza  Aksum,  'of  the  city 
and  cathedral  of  Aksum',  is  contained  in  MSS  d'Abbadie  97  and  225. 
The  first  of  these  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the 
second,  though  written  in  the  nineteenth  century,  gives  a  somewhat 
better  text,  and  has  been  followed  for  the  most  part.  The  Ethiopic 
text  from  which  this  version  has  been  made  is  printed  in  CSCO, 
54,  Liber  Axumae,  ed.  C.  Conti  Rossini. 

Of  the  City  and  Cathedral  of  Aksum 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  foundation  of  Our  Mother  Seyon 
the  Cathedral  of  Aksum. 

First,  it  was  built  at  Mazber^  where  is  the  tomb  of  Ityopis 
son  of  Kuesa^  son  of  Kam,  and  it  remained  there  for  a  long  time. 
Afterwards  Makeda  changed  (it)  and  built  (it)  in  the  land  of 
' Aseba ;  wherefore  the  Book  (of  Kings)  calls  her  Queen  of  Saba, 
and  further  calls  her  Queen  of  Azeb.^  A  third  time  it  was  built 
by  Abreha  and  Asbeha*  (at  the  place)  where  is  (now)  this  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Cathedral  of  Aksum.  Now  the  foundation  was 
performed  by  means  of  a  miracle,  for  previously  there  was 
(there)  a  great  lake;  and  the  holy  kings  Abreha  and  Asbeha 
climbed  a  great  mountain  called  Mekyada  Egzi'ena^  and  prayed 
that  (God)  might  reveal  to  them  where  they  should  build  a 
cathedral  for  the  dwelling-place  of  His  name.  And  Our  Lord 
descended  and  stood  between  them,  and  took  earth,  and  cast 
it  where  it  is  now;  and  above  (the  place)  there  stood  a  column 
of  light;  and  there  they  built  the  sanctuary;  and  behold  it  is 
there  to  this  day. 

^  =  'ruin*.  2  Kush  the  son  of  Ham. 

^  =  'the  south'.  *  =  'Ezana  and  Sa'ezana,  fl.  a.d.  333. 

^  = 'footprint  of  Our  Lord'. 
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There  are  now  in  Aksum  seventy-two  springs;  and  there  are 
now  fifty-eight  stone  obeHsks  (hawlt),  some  of  which  have 
fallen,  and  others  are  standing.  There  are  also  many  churches 
in  Aksum,  in  the  quarter  [medr)  of  the  Dabtara,  fallen  into 
ruin.  On  the  day  of  Genna^  the  priests  burn  incense,  making 
their  circuit  with  trumpets  and  instruments  of  music,  with  the 
drums  and  with  the  sistra.  And  such  (ceremony)  is  not  omitted 
every  year.  Among  them  (the  churches)  is  Mika'el  'Ofay^  in  the 
quarter  of  Malake  Aksum;  the  great  guardian  Ta'eka^  in  the 
quarter  of  Walda  Kuedekui;  Sem'on  in  Maya  Sama'et  (in 
the  quarter)  of  Walda  Akuaro;  Soddo,  the  place  where  is  the 
resting-place*  (that  is)  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Abba  Samu'el: 
the  Beta  Arba'etu  Ensesa  (in  the  quarter)  of  Walda  Mabhi; 
the  Beta  Mika'el  of  Mekyada  Egzi'ena  (in  the  quarter)  of  Walda 
Nefas;  the  Beta  Abba  Amoni  of  Nahso  (in  the  quarter)  of 
Malake  Aksum;  the  Beta  Danagel  (at)  Edda  Taray  (in  the 
quarter)  of  the  Dabtara;  the  Beta  Magdalawit  (at)  Edda  Gual 
Manday  (in  the  quarter)  of  the  Dabtara;  and  the  Beta  Arba'etu 
Ensesa  (in  the  quarter)  of  the  Dabtara.^ 

Again,  there  is  a  miraculous  mark  where  the  foot  of  Our 
Lord  stood ;  there  is  outlined  in  the  rock  to  this  day  the  shape 
of  His  sandals. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  great  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  obelisk  which  is  broken;  and  at  its  four  corners  are  four 
great  houses.  The  first  house,  which  faces  towards  the  east, 
reaches  as  far  as  Maya  Sum ;  that  which  faces  towards  the  west 
reaches  as  far  as  Edda  Taray;  and  that  which  faces  towards 
the  north  (?  south)  reaches  Nahso;  and  that  which  faces 
towards  the  south  (?  north)  reaches  as  far  as  the  church.  And 
when  they  enter  with  lights  the  wind  extinguishes  them  and 
there  is  darkness. 

Again,  there  are  at  Aksum  twelve  stones,  each  with  its 
colour.  The  first  is  the  stone  of  Kaleb ;  the  second  is  the  stone 

^  =  Christmas.  ^  'Michael  of  the  Birds',  now  Enda  Mika'el. 

3  The  palace  called  Ta'eka  Maryam ;  taekd  =  'palace'.         ■*  me'erdf. 

^  Names  of  churches  in  this  list  include :  the  Church  of  the  four 
beasts;  the  Church  of  Michael;  the  Church  of  Abba  Amoni;  the 
Church  of  the  Virgins ;  the  Church  of  Mary  Magdalene ;  and  a  second 
Church  of  the  four  beasts. 
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of  Maya  Bazo;  the  third  is  the  stone  of  Nahso;  the  fourth  is 
the  stone  of  Mazber;  the  fifth  is  the  stone  of  Aksum;  the  sixth 
is  the  stone  of  the  resting-place  (or,  of  the  tomb) ;  the  seventh 
is  the  stone  of  Wagra  Samarat ;  the  eighth  is  the  stone  of  Maya 
Kuakueh;^  the  ninth  is  the  sewa  her  and',  the  tenth  is  the  stone 
of  Rom ;  the  eleventh  is  the  black  stele ;  the  twelfth  is  the  white 
stele.  Further,  there  (is  a  store  of)  three  precious  things,  which 
are  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  And  there  are  those  who 
say  that  (once)  at  Aksum  it  rained  gold  and  precious  stones 
and  silver  for  eight  days  and  eight  nights. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  Beheading  of  John  the 
Baptist  represented  on  a  copper  platter ;  and  on  the  other  side, 
a  picture  of  the  Cross.  And  it  caused  rain  to  fall  for  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  time  of  our  King  Wedem.^ 

And  again.  King  Zar'a  Ya'qob  renewed  and  ordained  certain 
regulations  concerning  tribute  and  the  right  of  entry  into 
Aksum.  [These  occupy  two  paragraphs  and  are  omitted  here.] 

And  again,  there  are  at  Meftaya  Has  thrones  of  the  Nine 
Saints;  and  three  (other)  thrones,  one  of  King  Kaleb,  another 
of  Gabra  Masqal  his  son;  and  the  third  of  Ker  lyefarh;  in  all, 
twelve  thrones. 

Again,  there  is  the  story  of  the  reunion  of  the  three  just 
servants  of  God;  and  of  how  Our  Lady  Mary  the  Mother  of 
God  spoke  to  Abba  Heryakos  bishop  of  Behnesa,  to  Labhawi 
the  Syrian,  and  to  Yared  the  priest  of  Aksum,  and  brought  them 
together  in  one  place  which  is  called  May  Kerwah.  To  Labhawi 
she  said,  'Give  my  weddse  (oration  of  praise)  to  Yared  the 
priest.'  And  to  Abba  Heryakos  she  said,  'Give  my  liturgy  to 
Yared  the  priest.'  And  they  mounted  on  a  shining  cloud  and  set 
out  from  their  countries  and  came  to  a  district  of  Aksum,  the 
name  of  which  is  May  Kerwah.  And  they  met  together  with 
Yared  the  priest,  and  gave  him  their  writings.  They  stayed  for 
three  days  and  three  nights  to  inform  him  (of  the  writings),  and 
returned  to  their  countries  in  peace. ^ 

^  Kuakueh  is  named  as  an  estate  in  charter  7  (fourteenth  century) . 
2  Perhaps  Wedem  Ar'ed,  1297-1312. 

^  This  story  is  briefly  referred  to  in  the  Gadl  za  Yared  or  'Life  of 
Yared'    (Conti  Rossini,   CSCO,   vol.   26,  p.  29),  mentioning  only 
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Then  there  is  the  berota  'eben^  near  the  throne,  the  name  of 
which  is  Jerusalem.  It  is  completely  round  like  a  shield;  in  the 
centre  it  is  red  and  round  like  a  dish.  And  when  a  person  makes 
a  journey,  they  ask  him,  'Where  is  your  country?'  And  they 
say  to  him,  'Do  you  know  the  berota  'eben}'  And  if  he  says,  'I 
do  not  know  it,'  they  say  to  him,  'You  are  not  an  Aksumite.' 

And  there  is  the  house  of  Kaleb  and  his  son  Gabra  Masqal, 
built  in  the  heart  of  the  ground,  with  stone  pillars;  it  may  be 
seen  from  the  outside  to  this  day.  But  inside,  they  say,  it  is 
filled  with  gold  and  jewels.  There  are  those  who  say,  'We  have 
seen  with  our  own  eyes  when  jewels  came  out  through  holes 
when  they  pushed  in  grass  wet  with  saliva  (?).' 

One  of  its  gates  is  Aksum,  and  one  of  its  gates  is  Matara. 
And  there  is  a  house  Hke  it  at  the  foot  of  the  obehsk,  with  a 
great  many  doors  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  on  the  west  and 
the  east. 

Again,  there  is  the  tomb  of  Ityopis  the  father  of  the  Ethi- 
opians {Ityopydwiydn),  son  of  the  son  of  Kam,  whose  name 
Ityopya  was  given  to  the  throne^  of  the  district  of  Malake 
Aksum.  And  there  was  an  obelisk  standing  as  high  as  the 
stature  of  a  man;  but  to-day  it  has  become  ruined.  Now  they 
wish  to  set  up  a  stone  as  before.  And  if  they  spread  dung  there 
in  the  evening,  they  find  that  it  has  become  ashes  by  the 
morning,  so  that  if  they  throw  down  rags  they  are  burnt. 

Again,  there  is  a  picture  of  the  shadow  of  the  Cross  of  Abba 
Salama,  the  revealer  of  light,  in  the  Beta  Barya.  For  when  he 

Heryakos  (Cyriacus)  intelligibly,  with  the  word  labhawi,  which 
Conti  Rossini  emended  to  labdwi,  'wise'.  The  meeting  place  is  here 
called  Maya  Kir  ah. 

^What  this  may  be  is  unknown;  '^^^n  = 'stone'.  Lefebvre  says 

that  'in  the  enceinte  of  the  cathedral  is  a 

-^^        '"^'^^••^^      basin  of  granite  round  the  edge  of  which  are 

^iHiiMihii    --;:^:^^j^      engraved  Ethiopic  characters ;  this  still  serves 

2Li"/MX7a.o).ii::^         as  a  font'  (vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  435).  Ato  Asfaw 

Tafarra,  however,  told  us  that  boulders  with 

natural  hollows  in  them,  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Ethiopia, 

are  called  jya  Aksum  dangdy,  'stones  of  Aksum',  and  suggested  that 

one  of  these  boulders  might  possibly  be  the  berota  'eben. 

2  Reading  manhara  as  in  MS  d'Abbadie  97  instead  of  mazier, 
MS  d'Abbadie  225. 
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rested  and  sat  by  that  stone,  the  glorious  shadow  of  his  Cross 
became  dehneated  thereon.^ 

This  is  the  state  of  the  constitution  of 
Our  Mother  Seyon  the  Cathedral  of  Aksum^ 

They  have  not  observed  the  foundations  beyond  15  cubits 
(emat) .  The  pavement  is  raised  7  cubits  from  the  earth  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  Seyon. ^  The  thickness  of  the  walls  is  7  cubits. 
The  length  from  east  to  west  is  125  cubits,  and  from  south 
to  north,  92  cubits.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  vaulting  is  32  cubits.  The  columns  of  brick  are  30  (in 
number),  and  of  stone,  32;  in  all,  62  (columns).  The  great 
shutters  of  the  gates  facing  west  are  4  on  the  outside  and  4  on 
the  inside.  In  the  Chamber  {serh)  is  one;  on  the  north  (side), 
one;  on  the  south  (side),  one;  in  the  Beta  Giyorgis,  one;  in  the 
Beta  Yohannes,  one ;  in  the  Beta  Mazagebt,*  two ;  in  the  Beta 
Gabre'el,  two;  in  the  Beta  Mahbar,^  one;  in  the  Beta  Maryam 
Magdalawit,^  one;  in  all,  20  shutters. "^  And  there  are  461 
shutters  of  cedar.  There  are  168  windows;  the  'wheels'  (are) 
780  (in  number).^  The  'rainbows'®  are  10;  the  re'esa  hehay^^ 
(are)  3815 ;  and  there  are  91  gargoyles. ^^ 

The  foundation  (was)  in  the  Year  of  Mercy  39,  and  it  was 
completed  in  the  Year  of  Mercy  91.^^  In  truth  the  world  is  a 
sleep  and  a  shadow.  Nothing  is  added,  rather  (all)  is  diminished. 

^  Frumentius,  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Ethiopia  in  the 
fourth  century. 

2  This  means  the  state  of  the  structure.  The  Aksumite  cubit  was 
equal  to  about  46  centimetres. 

^  Apparently  meaning  'gate'.  *  The  treasury. 

^  House  of  the  Community.  ^  Church  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

'  Only  nineteen  are  enumerated. 

®  mankuardkuerdt,  lit.  'wheels',  perhaps  circular  or  round-headed 
windows. 

®  qasta  damand,  lit.  'bow  of  the  clouds',  arch,  vault.  This  expression 
is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  AH,  p.  66. 

^^lit.  'baboons'  heads',  meaning  logs  set  in  the  walls  with  their 
ends  projecting,  and  still  called  by  the  same  name;  see  Buxton, 
ArchaeoL,  xcii,  8. 
^^  masraha  mdy,  'carrier-off  of  water'. 

^2  This  appears  to  mean  that  it  was  begun  in  a.d.  372  and  finished 
in  A.D.  424. 
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II 

THE  ROCK-CUT  CHURCHES  AT  LALIBALA 

I.  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

The  town  of  Lalibala  in  1938  had  some  3000  inhabitants. 
The  churches,  being  below  ground  level,  do  not  stand  out  among 
the  scattered  houses  of  the  town,  and  they  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  a  northern  and  an  eastern,  with  the  isolated  church  of 
Giyorgis  on  the  west  (Fig.  13).  Between  the  groups  runs  a  river 
called  Yordanos  (Jordan),  which  has  been  canalized  in  a  rock- 
cut  channel.  Most  of  the  churches  communicate  with  each 
other  by  passages,  and  there  is  also  inter-communication 
between  the  groups  by  means  of  covered  passages  or  galleries, 
some  of  which  are  now  disused.  Between  the  eastern  group  and 
the  church  of  Giyorgis,  on  the  east  back  of  the  Yordanos  where 
the  communicating  passage  from  the  church  of  Gabre'el 
reaches  the  river,  there  stands  a  stone  cross  (Guida,  p.  319; 
not  mentioned  in  the  other  accounts  of  the  place) . 

The  churches  are  cut  out  of  a  reddish  volcanic  tuff,  the 
general  principle  having  been  to  isolate  a  large  block  of  rock 
by  excavating  a  rectangular  trench  round  it ;  the  rock  was  then 
cut  with  adzes  into  the  shape  of  a  built-up  church,  complete 
in  all  details.  The  trench  with  which  the  work  was  begun  formed 
a  courtyard  round  the  church.  This  type  of  'construction' 
retains  many  features,  in  particular  the  'monkeys'  heads' 
or  projecting  beam-ends,  from  the  older  Aksumite  built-up 
style.  The  work  is  attributed  to  Lalibala,  the  seventh  king  of  the 
Zague  dynasty,  whose  reign  may  have  been  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  or  possibly  a  little  later  in  the  same 
century. 

It  is  impossible  in  an  Appendix  to  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  various  features  of  the  architecture,  and  to  compare  the 
salient  points  of  Alvares's  descriptions  with  the  existing  work. 
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As  Buxton  observes  (ArchaeoL,  xcii,  p.  24),  Lalibala  is  'a  world 
in  itself  of  excavated  rock.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  it  by  a 
mere  enumeration  of  the  churches,  various  though  they  are; 
the  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The  site  is  riddled 
from  end  to  end  with  trenches  and  passages  dividing  the  rock, 
with  branching  crypts  and  caves  and  galleries,  and  mysterious 
subterranean  passages  connecting  one  church  with  another. 
The  churches,  disposed  in  various  groups  and  at  various  levels 
in  confusing  order,  are  not  all  easy  to  find  and  the  visitor  learns 
only  slowly  to  feel  at  home  among  them'. 

The  principal  references,   in  chronological  order,   are  the 
following : 

RoHLFS,  Gerhard.  Land  und  Volk  in  Afrika  {Berichte  aus  den 

Jahren  i86^-i8yo).  Bremen,  1870. 
Raffray,  Achille.  'Voyage  en  Abyssinie  et  au  pays  des  Gallas- 

Raias.'  Bull.  Soc.  Geogr.  de  Paris,  ser.  vii,  vol.  iii  (1882),  pp. 

341-7- 

Les  eglises  monolithes  de  la  ville  de  Lalihela.  Paris,  1882. 

Simon,  Gabriel.  L'Ethiopie,  ses  moeurs,  ses  traditions;  le  negouss 

Johannes;  les  eglises  monolithes  de  Lalihela.  Paris,  1885.  (pp. 

300-17.) 
VoTA,  G.  (ed.)  Guida  dell' Africa  Orientate  Italiana.  Milan,  1938. 

(pp.  317-19-) 
Monti  Della  Corte,  Alessandro  Augusto.  Lalihela:  le  chiese 

ipogee  e  gli  altri  monumenti  medievali  del  Lasta.  Rome,  1940. 
FiNDLAY,  Louis.  The  Monolithic  Churches  of  Lalihela  in  Ethiopia. 

Cairo,  1944. 
Buxton,  D.  R.  The  Christian  Antiquities  of  Northern  Ethiopia.' 

ArchaeoL,  xcii  (1947),  pp.  1-42. 


2.    SUMMARY    DESCRIPTIONS    OF   THE    CHURCHES 

The  descriptions  in  this  section  are  translated  from  the 
summaries  prefixed  to  the  descriptions  of  individual  churches 
in  Monti  della  Corte's  book,  since  they  give  the  essential  features 
of  each.  In  general,  apart  from  these  summaries,  much  of  his 
text  is  Kttle  better  (from  the  descriptive  aspect)  than  that  of 
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Alvares.  (For  criticisms  of  the  book,  see  Buxton,  pp.  2,  23). 
We  begin,  however,  with  an  Ethiopic  description  of  the  place 
from  the  Life  of  Ldlihald  (B.M.,  Or.  MS  718,  pubHshed  by 
Perruchon,  Vie  de  Lalihala  (1892)  ).  This  MS  was  written  for 
the  wife  of  king  'Eguala  vSeyon  who  died  in  1818;  it  may  have 
been  based  on  an  earher  MS,  B.M.,  Or.  MS  719,  written  before 
1434,  as  suggested  by  Perruchon  (p.  xxx),  though  the  two  MSS 
have  not  been  collated. 

The  Churches  of  Ldlihald  (Brit.  Mus.,  Or.  MS  718) 
(fol.  125:)  'First  he  (Lalibala)  made  a  church  like  that  which 
God  had  shown  him,  of  beautiful  work,  and  with  wonderful  art, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  but  through  the  wisdom  of 
God.  He  made  beautiful  the  outside  and  inside,  and  adorned  it 
with  fine  windows  with  tracery ;  and  this  tracery  is  not  of  wood, 
and  its  reinforcement  is  of  great  strength.  And  in  front  of  this 
he  made  two  other  churches,  with  doors  of  access  and  separate 
doors  inside ;  and  behind  this  he  made  a  large  church  which  he 
embellished  with  much  ornamentation,  not  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  of  stone;  and  the  number  of  the  columns  is  72,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  72  Disciples.  On  the  right  he  made  a  church, 
and  on  the  left  he  made  a  church;  the  first  was  called  Beta 
Maryam,  and  one  of  the  great  churches  which  is  in  front 
of  it  he  called  Dabra  Sina,^  and  the  other  he  called  Golgota; 
and  that  which  is  on  the  right  he  called  Beta  Masqal  and 
that  which  is  on  the  left  he  called  Beta  Danagel.  Thus  he 
made  a  group  of  five^  beautiful  churches,  (cut)  from  the  same 
rock. 

'And  near  them  he  made  two  beautiful  churches,  in  a 
different  manner,  for  he  separated  them  by  a  dividing  wall 
between  them.  And  one  of  them  he  called  Beta  Gabre'el,  and 
the  other  he  called  Beta  Abba  Mata'e.^  And  thus  he  joined  the 
two  churches  and  connected  them  with  a  wall,  and  separated 

^  This  is  the  church  now  called  Beta  Mika'el. 

2  There  are  six  churches  in  the  northern  group.  The  MS  does  not 
mention  Madhane  'Alam  by  name,  but  may  refer  to  it  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  extract. 

3  Another  name  for  Abba  Libanos. 
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them  by  a  wall  between  the  two  churches.  And  he  made  two 
churches  which  are  unlike.  One  he  called  Beta  Marqorewos, 
and  the  other  he  called  Beta  Amanu'el.  And  thus  he  grouped 
these  two  churches. 

Then  he  made  another  standing  by  itself,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  as  the  angels  had  shown  him  when  he  measured  the 
ground;  and  he  called  this  Beta  Giyorgis.  And  thus  he  finished 
making  ten  churches.'^ 

Monti  Delia  Cortes  Descriptions 

Northern  Group  : 

GoLGOTA  and  Mika'el:  'Not  completely  isolated,  but  joined  to 
the  rock  on  the  east  and  west  sides  for  25  metres.  South  side, 
II  metres;  east  side,  9-50  metres.  The  depth  of  the  surrounding 
trench  is  10*50  metres.  The  church  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts:  on  the  south,  St  Mika'el,  and  on  the  north  Golgota 
with  the  internal  chapel  or  crypt  of  Sellase'  (p.  54). 

Masqal:  'Length,  19  metres;  breadth,  7  metres.  It  has  two 
doors  and  two  windows,  on  the  north  of  Beta  Maryam'  (p.  52). 

Mary  am:  'Rectangular.  Length,  15  metres;  breadth,  11  metres; 
height,  10  metres.  Three  doors,  on  the  north,  south,  and  west 
(this  last  being  opposite  the  high  altar).  [The  doors,  it  may  be 
added,  are  protected  by  rectangular  porches.]  Inside  are  three 
aisles  and  three  cross-bays  [strictly  there  are  five  cross-bays, 
but  Monti  della  Corte  seems  to  have  counted  only  the  larger 
divisions:  see  plan].  The  apse  [though  his  own  plan  does  not 
show  one,  whereas  Ramusio's  does]  is  closed  to  the  height  of 
the  arches.  There  is  a  matroneo  or  woman's  part  cut  out  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  with  access  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
bays  on  the  left,  and  forming  a  tribunal  in  the  central  part' 
(p.  47).  [This  church  contains  much  decoration,  including  carved 
capitals,  arches  with  interlaced  and  other  patterns  (in  many 
cases  carved,  though  some  of  the  arches  are  painted),  frescoes 
showing  various  animals  such  as  a  two-headed  Byzantine  eagle, 

^  This  leaves  out  Madhane  'Alam,  which,  as  remarked  in  note  2, 
p.  528,  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  whence  perhaps  the  enumeration 
as  ten  instead  of  eleven. 
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dove,  peacock,  elephant,  camel,  and  a  lively  picture  of  two 
humped  cattle  fighting.  Above  the  west  porch  is  a  carving  in 
relief  of  two  men  on  horseback,  the  foremost  figure  being  St 
George  killing  the  dragon;  these  two  carvings  are  considered 
to  be  later  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  Portuguese  in  the  later  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.] 

Danagel:  'Partly  in  a  cave  and  partly  outside.  The  external 
part  is  5  metres  long  on  each  side'  (p.  53). 

Madhane  *Alam:  'Rectangular.  External  dimensions:  length, 
33-50  metres;  breadth,  23-50  metres;  height,  11  metres; 
maximum  thickness  of  the  walls,  2-08  metres.  Internal  dimen- 
sions: length,  26  metres;  breadth,  19-50  metres;  (The  trench  or 
courtyard  in  which  it  stands  has  a  length  of  40  metres,  breadth 
of  38  metres,  and  depth  of  10  metres).  There  is  an  external 
colonnade  of  32  "elements"  rectangular  or  square  in  section. 
[Both  his  own  and  Buxton's  plans  show  34  such  "elements".] 
Inside  are  five  aisles  with  eight  cross-bays  and  twenty-eight 
pillars  joined  by  complete  arches.  At  the  end  of  each  bay  is 
a  window  consisting  of  two  distinct  parts:  in  the  lower  part,  of 
stone,  a  cross  with  four  apertures;  in  the  upper  part,  of  stucco, 
ten  small  circular  openings  originally  filled  with  coloured  glass. 
The  first  cross-bay  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  church  to 
form  a  sort  of  vestibule.  Also,  the  vaulting  of  the  seventh  bay 
is  blocked  under  the  arches  so  as  to  isolate  the  sanctuary  from 
the  choir'  (p.  40). 

Eastern  Group : 

Amanu'el:  'Rectangular,  in  a  trench  of  the  same  shape. 
Dimensions  of  the  trench:  length,  30  metres;  breadth,  24 
metres;  depth,  11-50  metres.  Dimensions  of  the  church:  length, 
17-50  metres;  breadth,  11-50  metres;  height,  11  metres.  One 
door;  and  four  windows  set  at  three  levels  [i.e.  on  three  floors] 
on  each  of  the  main  sides.  The  ground  floor  windows  are  cross- 
shaped;  those  of  the  first  floor  arched,  with  capitals;  those  of 
the  second  floor  are  square-headed.  In  the  apse  [not  strictly  an 
apse]  are  the  usual  three  ritual  cells.  The  pillars  are  square, 
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ending  in  brackets  which  project  from  the  corners,  forming 
capitals'  (p.  63). 

Marqorewos:  'Length,  31  metres;  breadth,  25  metres;  height, 
from  6  to  8  metres.  A  grotto  of  irregular  shape,  with  large  pillars 
unequally  spaced,  originally  twenty,  but  now  only  eighteen. 
Open  on  two  sides  to  a  sort  of  cloister'  (p.  67). 

Abba  Libanos:  'Height,  7  metres;  length,  9  metres;  breadth, 
7  metres.  Rectangular.  Joined  to  the  hillside  by  part  of  the  roof. 
Three  layers  of  windows:  those  at  the  bottom,  "Axumite" 
[square,  with  "monkeys'  heads"  at  the  corners,  and  cross- 
shaped  openings];  those  in  the  middle  layer,  ogival;  those  at 
the  top,  square-headed'  (p.  71). 

Gabre'el:  'Between  two  trenches,  on  the  north  and  south. 
Approached  from  the  north  through  a  passage  formed  by  a 
rock-wall  with  very  steeply  sloping  sides,  from  which  one  passes 
by  a  little  bridge  of  tree-trunks  into  a  succession  of  crypts 
fronting  the  church.  From  the  last  of  these  is  reached  the 
church,  which  has  two  similar  chapels  of  Gabre'el  and  Rufa'el, 
by  means  of  another,  longer  bridge.  The  fa9ade  has  two  doors, 
each  set  on  a  stepped  platform,  and  is  ornamented  with  five 
large  ogival  niches  separated  by  half-columns  [i.e.  false  columns 
projecting  from  the  wall].  In  the  two  end  niches  are  two  doors, 
and  in  the  central  ones  the  same  number  of  ogival  windows. 
Dimensions  of  the  church:  length,  19-50  metres;  breadth, 
i7'5o  metres ;  the  trench  on  the  south  is  9  metres  deep,  that  on 
the  north,  to  which  the  church  faces,  15  metres  deep'  (p.  73). 
[On  Monti  della  Corte's  plan,  a  part  of  the  rock  on  the  east 
side  of  the  trench  leading  eastwards  to  Amanu'el  is  called 
Betlem  or  'house  of  Lalibala',  which  may  perhaps  explain  the 
use  of  the  name  Belem  (Bethlehem)  by  Alvares  for  an  otherwise 
unidentified  church  which  (by  a  process  of  elimination  also) 
must  be  Gabre'el.] 

Isolated: 

GiYORGis:  'Isolated.  In  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  a  rectangular  pit  12  metres  deep,  22  metres  wide,  and  23 
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metres  long.  Its  diameter  is  12-50  by  11-90  metres.  The  church 
rises  from  a  sort  of  stepped  phnth,  and  has  three  doors.  Each 
of  its  nine  sides  [it  has  actually  twelve  sides]  has  an  ogival 
window  with  capitals  and  is  surmounted  by  a  palm  and  a  cross' 
(P-  79)- 

3.    AN    EXAMINATION    OF   THE    DESCRIPTIONS 
BY   ALVARES 

(i)  Golgotd 

a.  Alvares:  'Length,  120  spans;  width,  72  spans'. ^  The 
measurements  are  11  x  6-5  metres. 

h.  Alvares:  'The  ceiling  rests  on  five  supports,  two  on  each  side 
and  one  in  the  centre'.  There  are  three  pillars  in  Hne  down  the 
centre  of  the  church,  with  a  fourth  forming  part  of  the  west  end. 

c.  Alvares:  'The  tomb  of  the  founder  is  on  the  right  of  the  high 
altar'.  Actually,  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  vault  under  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  aisles. 

d.  Alvares:  'Tomb  on  the  left  of  the  principal  door'.  In  a  recess 
in  the  wall  is  a  relief  showing  the  Deposition  from  the  Cross. 

e.  Alvares :  'Two  great  images  carved  in  the  wall ...  of  St  Peter 
and  St  John'.  There  are  carved  figures  standing  in  arched 
niches,  representing  Yohannes,  Giyorgis,  Qirqos,  and  Estifanos, 
with  their  names  cut  on  the  arch.  They  appear  to  be  approxi- 
mately life-size. 

/.  Ramusio's  plan  shows,  at  A,  la  cappella  con  I'altar  grande. 
This  suggests  the  ^ellase  crypt  which  hes  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  church  at  a  slightly  higher  level. 

(ii)  Mikael 

a.  Alvares :  'A  separate  chapel,  almost  a  church,  with  aisles  on 
six  supports,  three  on  each  side;  the  middle  aisle  raised  and 

^  The  measurements  given  by  Alvares  and  the  scales  of  Ramusio's 
plans  bear  no  relation  to  reality.  Thus,  by  Alvares's  reckoning, 
120  spans  {palmos,  P)  represent  both  11  metres  (Golgota)  and  23-5 
metres  (Madhane  'Alam);  while  Ramusio's  scale  makes  Maryam 
and  Golgota  the  same  length,  whereas  their  real  lengths  are  15  and 
II  metres. 
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arched'.  Mika'el  is  larger  than  Golgota,  and  has  eight  pillars 
and  three  aisles.  Monti  della  Corte  says  'sei  pilastri',  but  his 
plan  shows  eight. 

h.  Alvares:  'Fifty-two  spans  broad  and  52  long'.  Measures 
II  X  9  metres. 

c.  Alvares:  'It  has  another  chapel,  very  high  and  small,  like  a 
spire'.  This  might  possibly  be  meant  for  the  abandoned  chapel 
of  the  Apostles  (Hawaryat,  referred  to  in  Guida,  p.  318,  as 
Adriot). 

References:  Guida,  p.  318;  Monti  della  Corte,  pp.  54-62; 

Findlay,  pp.  14-15;  Buxton,  p.  27. 

(iii)  Madhdne  'Alam 

a.  Alvares:  'Length,  200  spans;  width,  120  spans'.  Measures 
33*5  X  23-5  metres;  height,  11  metres. 

b.  Alvares:  'It  has  five  aisles'.  (But  Ramusio's  plan  shows  only 
three.)  There  are  five  aisles,  with  half-columns  attached  to  the 
waUs  which  are  shown  separated  in  Ramusio's  plan. 

c.  Alvares:  'In  each  aisle  seven  square  columns'.  There  are  four 
arcades  of  seven  columns  each  running  east-west,  and  eight 
cross-bays  running  north-south. 

d.  Alvares:  'Vaulted  roofs'.  The  columns  are  joined  by  arches, 
which  is  perhaps  what  Alvares  meant,  for  the  roof  cannot 
strictly  be  called  'vaulted'. 

e.  Alvares:  'Windows  narrow  without  and  wide  within'.  It  is 
clear  from  Monti  della  Corte's  plan  that  some  at  least  of  the 
windows  are  wider  inside  than  outside,  though  this  feature  is 
much  exaggerated  in  Ramusio's  plan,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
plate  in  Ludolf,  Comment.,  p.  235. 

/.  Alvares:  'Many  large  buttresses'.  This  must  mean  the 
external  colonnade  surrounding  the  church,  which  is  not  shown 
on  Ramusio's  plan. 

g.  Alvares:  'Outside  are  seven  buttresses  [in  a  moon-shaped 
circuit  R]  with  arches,  and  above  the  church,  on  these  arches,  a 
vault'.  There  is  no  sign  of  this  semicircle  of  pillars  (which  appear 
on  Ramusio's  plan,  and  are  obviously  not  'buttresses',  P  esteo). 
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It  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  meant  as  a  description  of  the 
colonnade  of  eight  columns  along  the  west  front  of  the  church. 
h.  Alvares :  'Above,  where  it  should  be  roofed,  there  are  on  each 
side  nine  large  arches  like  cloisters'.  This  presumably  refers  to 
the  eight  large  arches  which  are  carved  in  relief  on  each  slope 
of  the  roof. 

i.  Ramusio's  plan  shows  three  apsidal  chapels  at  the  east  end. 
In  reality,  the  east  end  is  a  straight  wall. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  this  church 
and  the  Cathedral  of  St  Mary  of  Seyon  at  Aksum  (as  described 
by  Alvares,  and  in  the  document  called  Of  the  City  and  Cathedral 
of  Aksum  which  is  printed  in  Appendix  I)  that  Buxton  believes 
this  to  have  been  copied  from  the  Cathedral  of  Aksum 
(ArchaeoL,  xcii,  pp.  28-9). 

References:  Guida,  p.  317;  Monti  della  Corte,  p.  40; 

Findlay,  p.  10;  Buxton,  p.  28. 

(iv)  Mdrydm 

a.  Alvares:  'Not  so  large  as  St  Saviour'.  A  little  less  than  half 
the  size,  in  fact,  being  15  x  11  metres  (and  10  metres  high), 
while  Madhane  'Alam  is  33-5  x  23-5  metres. 
h.  Alvares:  'It  has  three  aisles,  the  centre  one  very  high,  with 
large  loops  and  roses'.  The  central  aisle,  or  nave,  is  nearly  twice 
the  height  of  the  side  aisles,  with  a  gallery  running  the  length 
of  the  church,  and  a  tall  central  column  in  the  middle  of  the 
nave.  There  is  much  carving  ('loops  and  roses')  on  the  columns 
and  arches. 

c.  Alvares:  'Each  aisle  has  five  columns'.  This  is  not  quite  true, 
and  is  best  understood  by  looking  at  the  plan  (Ramusio's  plan 
is  much  too  simplified,  though  it  does  show  two  rows  of  five 
columns) . 

d.  Alvares:  'A  high  column  in  the  cross  of  the  transept'.  There 
are  no  transepts,  and  by  this  term  Alvares  may  have  meant  the 
porches.  With  the  exception  of  Giyorgis,  none  of  the  Lalibala 
churches  have  transepts;  and  the  porches  of  Maryam  do  look, 
at  first  sight,  rather  like  transepts.  The  'high  column'  is  perhaps 
that  referred  to  under  h  above. 
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c.  Alvares:  'At  the  head  of  each  aisle  a  chapel'.  Ramusio's  plan 
shows  these  as  apsidal,  but  in  fact  they  are  rectangular,  like 
the  east  end  of  Madhane  'Alam,  which  Ramusio  shows  also  as 
having  three  apses. 

/.  Alvares:  'Six  buttresses  ...  well-made  arches  spring  from 
them  .  .  .  upon  them  canopies  .  .  .  like  a  portico  over  the  door'. 
There  are  no  'buttresses'  (which  are  in  fact  not  a  feature  of 
Ethiopian  church  architecture),  and  Alvares  must  be  referring 
to  the  three  porches,  though  his  description  is  almost  unintel- 
ligible ;  but  it  cannot  refer  to  anything  else,  even  if  he  did  take 
the  porches  previously  for  'transepts',  as  suggested  in  d  above. 

g.  Alvares:  'Length,  80  spans;  width,  64  spans'.  Measures 
15  X  II  metres. 

(v)  Dandgel 

a.  Alvares:  'Church  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  epistle'.  This  is 
the  church  on  the  south  ('epistle')  side  of  Maryam,  which  is 
Beta  Danagel. 

h.  Alvares:  'It  has  three  aisles  and  in  each  aisle  three  columns'. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  church  is  irregular  in  shape, 
but  it  could  be  said  to  have  three  aisles ;  and  to  arrive  at  three 
columns  Alvares  must  have  included  those  at  the  west  end 
which  are  not  free-standing  (a — a  on  plan) .  The  church  is  much 
smaller  than  Maryam,  measuring  only  5x5  metres. 

c.  Alvares:  'It  has  not  more  than  one  chapel  and  one  altar'. 
This  means  no  more  than  that  as  there  are  no  side  chapels,  as 
in  Maryam  and  Amanu'el,  there  is  in  consequence  only  one 
altar. 

d.  Alvares:  'Corridor  below  the  rock'.  This  is  the  entrance 
through  the  excavation  marked  'cell'  on  the  plan,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church. 

e.  Alvares:  'Pretty  side  door  and  two  elegant  windows'.  The 
door  is  that  which  opens  into  the  court  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church ;  but  there  are  no  windows. 

/.  Alvares:  'The  Martyrs'.  The  church  is  called  Beta  Danagel, 
'church  of  the  Virgins',  possibly  the  dandgel  ella  qatala  Yolydnos, 
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'the  virgins  whom  JuHan  killed',  commemorated  on  lo  Hedar 
(6  November). 

(vi)  Masqat 

a.  Alvares:  'Church  on  the  gospel  side  called  Holy  Cross*.  This 
is  Beta  Masqal,  on  the  north  ('gospel')  side  of  Mary  am. 

h.  Alvares:  'It  is  small,  68  spans  long'.  Not  including  the  ante- 
chamber (which  Monti  della  Corte  does  in  his  measurement) 
it  is  10  X  3  metres  internally. 

c.  Alvares:  'It  has  not  got  aisles,  it  has  three  columns*.  There 
are  in  fact  four  columns  spaced  not  quite  centrally,  dividing 
the  church  into  two  aisles. 

d.  Alvares :  'On  the  side  of  Our  Lady's  church  it  has  a  handsome 
side  door  and  two  windows'.  There  are  two  windows  opening 
into  the  court  facing  Maryam,  with  'monkeys'  heads',  and  two 
windows  with  cross  and  flower  tracery  to  the  east  of  the  doors. 

e.  Alvares:  'It  faces  only  to  a  corridor  like  a  path'.  This  seems 
to  refer  to  the  peripheral  excavation  which  appears  on  the 
north  side  (b  on  plan). 

Ramusio's  plan  shows  the  churches  more  or  less  according  to 
Alvares's  description,  with  six  and  three  columns  respectively; 
but  the  apsidal  ends  are  imaginary.  The  Italian  editions  of 
Ramusio  put  Masqal  on  the  south  side  of  Maryam  and  Danagel 
on  the  north,  instead  of  the  other  way  about,  as  they  should 
be;  the  French  edition  of  1558  places  them  correctly. 

References:  Guida,  pp.  317  (Maryam),  318  (Masqal  and 
Danagel);  Monti  della  Corte,  pp.  47-52  (Maryam),  52-3 
(Masqal),  53-4  (Danagel);  Findlay,  pp.  12-14  (Maryam), 
14  (Masqal  and  Danagel) ;  Buxton,  p.  26  (Maryam). 

(vii)  Amdnuel 

a.  Alvares:  'Length,  42  spans;  width,  20  spans'.  Measures 
17-5  X  11-5  metres,  and  11  metres  in  height. 

h.  Alvares:  'Three  aisles,  the  middle  one  very  high  with 
domed  vaults'.  There  are  three  aisles,  the  central  higher  than  the 
others,  with  a  vaulted  roof. 
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c.  Alvares :  The  side  aisles  are  not  vaulted  .  .  .  and  are  flat 
underneath'.  The  ceiling  of  the  side  aisles  is  flat  above  the 
arcades. 

d.  Alvares :  'A  space  of  three  steps  which  go  all  round,  except  at 
the  doors  which  have  a  wide  court  with  five  steps'.  The  steps 
go  all  round,  as  Alvares  says,  and  widen  into  'courts'  or  plat- 
forms by  each  door ;  but  there  are  only  four  steps  at  the  doors. 

e.  Alvares :  'A  choir  to  which  they  ascend  by  a  spiral  staircase ; 
it  is  not  large,  for  a  tall  man  .  .  .  would  knock  his  head  against 
the  ceiling.  .  .  .  They  go  to  small  cells'.  This  is  Monti  della 
Corte's  matroneo  (women's  part  of  the  church),  reached  by  a 
staircase  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  church,  between  the 
west  and  north  doors.  It  is  very  low,  and  a  man  of  average  height 
has  to  bend  double.  There  are  several  cells  communicating  with 
it. 

/.  Alvares:  'Except  for  keeping  there  chests'.  Monti  della  Corte 
found  that,  as  in  Alvares's  day,  there  were  chests  here  con- 
taining books,  floor-coverings,  and  church  furniture. 

g.  Alvares:  'Like  tiers  of  walls'.  This  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  stepped  walls  which  are  typical  of  Aksumite  construction, 
and  occur  at  Lalibala  in  this  church  only.  This  type  of  wall 
consists  of  alternate  projecting  and  recessed  courses,  or,  as 
they  are  called  on  Ramusio's  diagram,  cor  si  alti  &  bassi. 

Ramusio's  plan  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  actual  church, 
and  the  staircase  is  wrongly  placed;  but  the  diagram  of  the 
church  does  give  some  idea  of  what  the  wall  is  like,  and  the 
description  could  have  been  written  only  by  someone  who  had 
seen  the  place. 

References:  Guida,  p.  319;  Monti  della  Corte,  pp.  63-7; 

Findlay,  p.  15 ;  Buxton,  p.  26. 

(viii)  Giyorgis 

a.  Alvares:  'Almost  separated  from  the  place'.  The  church 
stands  quite  isolated  from  the  others. 

b.  Alvares:  'In  this  house  alms  are  given  to  the  poor'.  The 
'house  of  the  poor'  does  consist  of  three  parts  excavated  in  the 
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rock  west  of  the  church,  but  they  are  by  no  means  so  regular 
as  Ramusio's  plan  would  suggest,  and  the  'bench  which  goes 
all  round  it'  does  not  appear  to  exist  now,  if  it  ever  did. 

c.  Alvares:  The  distance  .  .  .  is  the  same  .  .  .  allot  one  compass'. 
The  church  measures  12  metres  from  east  to  west,  and  12  metres 
from  north  to  south. 

d.  Alvares:  'A  kind  of  ark  full  of  water.  They  go  up  to  it  by 
steps'.  This  is  shown  on  Ramusio's  plan  immediately  north  of 
the  north  transept.  There  is  now  no  feature  which  corresponds 
to  this,  except  the  remains  of  a  stepped  platform  in  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  court. 

e.  Alvares :  'Cross  on  the  roof .  This  is  cut  in  relief  on  the  fiat  roof. 

References:  Guida,  p.  319;  Monti  della  Corte,  pp.  79-83; 
Findlay,  pp.  18-20;  Buxton,  p.  29. 

4.    THE    MADHANE    'aLAM    CHARTER 

Monti  della  Corte  gives  a  photograph  (PL  XXXV)  of  what  he 
calls  the  'trilingual  page'  of  Beta  Madhane  'Alam.  It  is  from  a 
Gospel  kept  in  the  church,  and  contains  three  separate,  unre- 
lated documents:  (i)  In  the  upper  half  of  the  page,  the  first 
column  contains  fifteen  lines  written  in  Coptic,  recording  the 
visit  to  Madhane  'Alam  by  the  abuna  Bartholomew  on  29  May 
1410.  (2)  The  second  column  contains,  in  fourteen  lines  of 
Arabic,  a  charter  of  Dawit  I  (1380-1409/10)  granting  lands  to 
the  'church  of  Our  Lady  called  Bethlehem',  possibly  Beta 
Mary  am.  (3)  The  lower  half  contains  in  two  columns  a  charter 
of  Lebna  Dengel  granting  land  to  one  Saf  Sagad,  written  in 
Ethiopic.  The  writing  is  poor,  and  probably  contemporary;  in 
several  places  it  is  not  legible  in  the  photograph.  It  seems  worth 
recording  a  translation  here,  as  an  illustration  of  the  charter 
system  (p.  17),  from  a  place  to  which  Alvares  actually  went, 
though  the  document  was  written  a  few  years  after  his  visit. 

The  Charter 
'This  book  belongs  to  (the  church  of)  Our  Saviour  of  the  World. 
'To  the  glory  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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I,  Wanag  Sagad  whose  throne-name  is  Lebna  Dengel,  have 
caused  a  grant  to  be  made  of  the  land  {medr)  of  Zebgaz^  as  an 
hereditary  property  to  Saf  Sagad,  and  a  memorial  of  his  father 
Wasan  Sagad  because  of  his  death, ^  like  Tewodros  and 
Galawdyos,  at  the  hand  of  Gue(rafi),^  the  subverter  (?)  of  the 
faith.  In  the  beginning  .  .  .  with  the  qaysagabaz  Gabra  Maryam,^ 
the  rds  badldarabd  Hano,^  and  .  .  .  Ya'qob,^  and  the  seyum  of 
Zebgaz  ...  his  inheritance  because  he  was  the  son  of  Abbo  and 
Qabazero  and  Sih  Amakar.  And  now  I  have  given  this  to  our 
servant  Saf  Sagad  by  his  desire^  and  the  desire  of  his  father 
Wasan  Sagad.  Whoso  violates  or  infringes  (this),  may  he  be 
cursed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  by  the  power  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Amen.  And  this 
grant  was  made  when  the  qdla  hase  was  the  zdn  hasif  and  the 
Beguend  erds^  Z  .  .  .  s  2an ;  and  the  deputy  of  the  rds,  Muz ; 
and  the  .  .  .  ,  Habta  Maryam;i^  and  the  qaysa  gahaz,  Asa'ena 
Mary  am  ;^^  and  the  liqa  kdhendt  of  Warwar,^^  Qalamnyata 
Gebr;^^  and  the  erds  of  Beguena^*  and  the  deputy  of  the  rds}^ 
And  that  no  man  may  go  by  blood  or  ...  ,^^  may  he  be  cursed 
and  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  the  voices  of  the  Apostles  of 
Salvation  and  the  power  of  the  voices  of  the  318  .  .  .^^.  .  .  may 
their  posterity  remain  eradicated.' 

Notes  on  the  charter 

^Zebgaz  occurs  in  A  J  IB  300:  'he  (Bakaffa)  entered  the 
district  [medr)  of  Last  a  called  Galasot  (at  the  place)  which  is 
called  Zebgaz'.  This  context  suggests  that  it  was  near  the 
Takkaze  and  S.S.W.  of  Lalibala. 

2  Wasan  Sagad  died  on  5  Nahase  (29  July)  1531 ;  the  charter 
was  therefore  granted  after  this  date.  Tewodros  and  Galawdyos 
are  not  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  who  reigned  in  1409-12  and 
1540-59  respectively,  since  king  Galawdyos  (Galawdewos)  was 
killed  not  by  Grafi  but  by  Nur,  and  his  death  was  at  least  ten 
years  after  the  granting  of  this  charter.  The  reference  is  prob- 
ably to  the  martyrs  Theodore  and  Claudius  of  Antioch  who 
were  put  to  death  under  Diocletian  (Budge,  Ethiopic  Synax- 
arium,  pp.  647,  983).  Though  the  introduction  of  these  two 
names  is  perhaps  not  particularly  appropriate,  the  purpose  was 
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probably  to  show  that  Wasan  Sagad  also  was  in  some  sense 
a  martyr. 

3  Apparently  written  thus  for  Gerafi,  Gran. 

*  Gabra  Maryam  occurs  as  qaysagabaz  in  earlier  charters. 

^  Hano  occurs  as  ba'dla  mashaf  in  charters  21,  23,  36,  40, 
and  43  (in  the  last  of  these  he  is  described  as  getd) ;  in  32  he  is 
called  zdn  hasand,  which  was  the  title  of  a  very  senior  palace 
official. 

®  The  name  Ya'qob  occurs  in  charter  21  as  that  of  a  nebura 
ed  of  Aksum,  and  in  33  as  ba'dla  mashaf  3.nd  king's  proxy. 

'  Though  in  the  photograph  the  words  appear  to  be  baenta 
faqdda,  it  is  possible  that  the  second  should  be  really  faqddu, 
'his  wish'.  Cf.  charter  48  (of  Galawdewos) :  T  have  granted  to 
Gabra  Qirqos  according  to  his  wish  {bakama  faqddu)' . 

^  There  are  some  letters,  illegible  in  the  photograph,  written 
above  the  word  zdn;  in  1531  the  king's  proxy  (qdla  hase)  was 
the  zdn  hasand  Za  Giyorgis.  Zan  hasi  looks  like  a  miswriting  of 
the  latter  title. 

^  i.e.  Bugnd  yds,  the  governor  of  Bugna  province  adjoining 
Last  a  on  the  north-east. 

^^  Habta  Maryam  occurs  in  charter  24a  as  nebura  ed  (of 
Aksum) ;  and  (another  person)  as  magabi  of  the  community  of 
the  2an  Sege  at  Aksum  in  charter  43. 

1^  This  seems  to  be  meant  for  Sene'ena  Maryam  (also  written 
Sena'e)  who  occurs  in  many  charters  between  1508  and  1531 
as  bet  tdbaqi,  the  title  of  a  senior  ecclesiastic. 

^^  Warwar  is  the  district  in  which  Lalibala  is  situated. 

^^  This  is  quite  clear  in  the  photograph,  and  can  hardly  be 
an  error  for  Qalamsis,  as  suggested  in  Monti  della  Corte  (p.  140). 

^*  The  names  are  omitted  in  the  text. 

^^  The  words  after  badam,  'by  blood',  are  illegible  in  the 
photograph.  In  charter  35  (of  1528)  occurs  the  expression  'we 
have  forbidden  the  Tegre  Makuannen  to  transgress  this  for  soul 
or  blood,  or  for  any  reason'.  The  expression  used  here  would 
seem  to  be  analogous. 

1*  i.e.  the  318  Fathers  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
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THE  ROCK-CUT  CHURCHES  AT  LALIBALA 
5.  RAMUSIO'S  PLANS  OF  THE  LALIBALA  CHURCHES 

The  Portuguese  edition  of  1540  (P)  contains  no  plans.  Ramusio's 
version,  however,  which  was  first  printed  in  1550,  contains 
woodcut  plans  of  the  eight  churches  described  by  Alvares.^ 
Copies  of  these  plans,  with  captions  in  French,  appear  in  the 
French  version  of  Ramusio  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1558.  The 
Antwerp  plans  are  rather  roughly  drawn — they  are  not  printed 
from  Ramusio's  blocks — and  differ  from  the  originals  in  a  few 
unimportant  details,  though  in  the  'pourtrait  du  plan  de  TEglise 
de  notre  Dame'  the  churches  of  Beta  Danagel  and  Beta  Masqal 
are  correctly  placed,  while  in  that  of  Beta  Giyorgis  the  'chest  of 
stone  in  which  is  the  fountain'  is  shown  on  the  sinister  side, 
whereas  Ramusio's  plan  shows  it  on  the  dexter  side.  The  author 
of  these  plans  is  unknown.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Alvares,  whose  verbal  description  is  so  confused, 
and  who  (at  least  in  his  book  as  we  have  it)  makes  no  mention 
of  plans.  Yet  he  says  quite  plainly  (chapter  Lv)  that  he  alone 
of  the  Portuguese  went  to  Lalibala ;  'no  other  Portuguese  went 
to  these  works  except  myself,  and  I  went  twice  to  see  them' 
(a  estas  obras  nam  foy  outro  Portugues  sena  eu  que  fuy  la  duas 
vezes  pellas  ver) .  The  second  visit,  which  he  made  in  the  com- 
pany of  Saga  za  Ab  the  ambassador  of  Lebna  Dengel,  is  that 
referred  to  in  chapter  cxl  (without  mentioning  Lalibala)  in 
July  or  August  1525. 

Castanhoso  says  that  in  1543  he  came  to  a  country  'on  the 
skirts  of  the  sea  called  Jartafaa'  where  there  were  Moors  whom 
the  King  wished  to  expel,  and,  beyond  it,  to  a  hill  where  there 
were  twelve  churches  excavated  in  the  rock.  He  says  that  he 
measured  the  smallest  and  'found  it  fifty  paces;  the  others 
were  very  much  larger'. ^  This  clearly  refers  to  Lalibala,  though 
the  'sea  called  Jartafaa'  is  unidentifiable.  (This  journey  was 
made  from  Lake  Tana.)  His  measurement  of  fifty  paces  is  not 
a  bad  guess  for  the  length  of  Madhane  'Alam  (in  fact  thirty- 
three  metres),  but  all  the  other  churches  are  much  smaller. 
This  initial  inaccuracy  does  not  suggest  that  Castanhoso  made 

^  Here  reproduced  (in  vol.  i)  as  figs.  14, 16, 18,  20,  22,  26. 
2  Whiteway,  Portuguese  Expedition  to  Abyssinia,  p.  95. 
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the  plans  which  eventually  found  their  way  to  Ramusio; 
though  as  far  as  dates  are  concerned — he  returned  to  Portugal 
from  Ethiopia  in  1544 — his  authorship  is  not  impossible.  But 
his  description  is  very  brief,  and  since  he  attributes  'two  lofty 
naves'  to  each  church  we  may  believe  that  he  did  not  make  this 
set  of  plans  which  do  at  least  give  some  idea  of  the  real  shape  of 
each  church.  The  suggestion  made  by  Findlay/  who  doubted 
Castanhoso's  claim,  that  he  relied  on  'second-hand  accounts 
from  those  who  had  heard  the  descriptions  made  by  Alvarez' 
is  quite  possibly  correct.  The  only  two  Portuguese  who,  so  far 
as  we  know,  could  have  made  these  plans  before  1550  therefore 
seem  to  be  ruled  out. 

Yet  no  other  European  is  known  to  have  visited  Lalibala 
for  some  340  years  after  this,  not  in  fact  till  Rohlfs  went  there 
between  1865  and  1870.  The  plans,  however,  are  not  mere 
guess-work,  and  although  the  correspondence  with  reality  is 
sometimes  rather  tenuous,  they  are  on  the  whole  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  to  suggest  that  they  were  drawn  by  someone 
who  had  actually  seen  and  measured  the  churches.  In  fact,  for 
the  sixteenth  century  they  are  a  very  creditable  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  site  which  presents  quite  exceptional  difficulties  even  to 
a  surveyor  with  twentieth-century  equipment. 

^  Monolithic  Churches,  p.  54. 
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THE  TABOT 

The  Ethiopic  word  tdbot,  rendered  tabuto  by  Alvares,  meant 
primarily  'ark',  'chest'.  In  Ethiopic  it  has  more  than  one  meaning. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  used  for  the  ark  of  Noah,  as  in  Matthew  24,  38 ; 
and  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  tdhota  heg,  in  the  Apocalypse  11, 
19.  According  to  the  Ethiopian  legend,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Menilek  son  of  Solomon  and  placed 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Aksum ;  in  1690  the  'tdbot  of  Seyon'  was  a 
chest  which  had  seven  bolts,  each  with  its  own  key  {AJIB 
151/159).  Also  the  wooden  stand  or  chest  in  which  the  altar 
stone  is  kept  (Fig.  32)  is  called  tdbot,  and  sometimes  manbar 
(literally  'seat').  In  common  usage  the  word  denotes  the  altar 
slab  or  stone  in  a  church.  Barradas,  writing  in  1634,  says: 
'On  these  altars  are  altar  stones  which  they  call  Tabotes,  and 
hold  in  as  great  a  veneration  as  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  which 
they  consecrate  and  celebrate  upon  them.  These  stones  of  the 
altar  or  Tabotes  are  commonly  of  wood,  some  well  wrought 
and  painted  or  incised ;  and  only  the  Abunas  consecrate  them ; 
others  are  of  stone,  white  and  beautiful  like  marble ;  and  of  other 
kinds,  but  smaller.  They  are  all  dedicated  to  Saints,  with  their 
names  written,  as  Tabot  Mariam,  the  altar  stone  of  Mary,  of 
St  Michael,  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  Apostles,  and  also 
many  to  the  most  holy  Trinity,  so  that  they  do  not  know  its 
significance ;  and  an  altar  stone  with  the  names  of  many  saints 
written  on  it  is  of  greater  value,  as  a  priest  told  me  one  day, 
showing  me  one  of  his  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  Ethiopia 
because  it  had  written  on  it  seven  names  of  Saints  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated'  (Beccari,  iv,  p.  263). 

Though  often  referred  to  as  an  altar  stone,  the  tdbot  is  in  fact 
generally  made  of  a  hard  wood,  the  wdnzd  (cordia  abyssinica) 
and  wayrd  [olea  chrysophylla)  trees  being  commonly  used  for  the 
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purpose.  In  shape  it  is  rectangular,  about  2^2|  inches  thick, 
and  ranging  in  size  from  about  i6  x  lo  inches  to  6J  x  5^  inches. 
As  Barradas  says,  each  has  cut  or  written  on  it  the  name  of  the 


I 


Fig.  32.  Table  or  stand  for  a  tdhot 

Saint  or  Saints  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  tdhot  is  the  essential 
part  of  a  church,  and  the  word  is  often  used  of  the  church  itself, 
as  in  charter  69,  where  King  Takla  Giyorgis  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  grants  six  estates  to  the  tdhot  of  Gabre'el  at 
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Adwa ;  and  in  charter  83,  where  the  dajazmdc  Sebagades  grants 
two  measures  of  com  yearly  to  the  tabot  of  Seyon  at  Adwa  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  days  when  the  Ethiopian 
Court  moved  about  continuously  the  tdhots  accompanied  it, 
carried  by  priests  and  housed  in  tents  above  which  were 
placed  crosses. 

A  tdhot  can  be  consecrated  only  by  the  Abuna,  and  once 
consecrated  may  be  seen  and  touched  by  priests  only;  if  touched 
by  a  layman  it  must  be  re-consecrated  by  the  Abuna  before 
it  can  be  used  in  a  church.  The  expression  for  'consecrate'  is 
qadasa,  as  in  A  JIB  168  qadasa  tdhot  Abbd  Mdrqos  pdppds 
zaityopyd,  'Abba  Marqos  the  abuna  of  Ethiopia  consecrated  the 
tdhot']  the  act  of  consecration  is  the  covering,  gelwat  (from 
galawa,  'cover')  of  the  tdhot.  When  a  new  tdhot,  or  one  which  has 
been  desecrated,  is  placed  in  a  church,  there  is  a  special  order  of 
service,  consisting  mainly  of  the  reading  of  appropriate 
extracts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  an  example  of 
which  occurs  in  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  MS  550,  fol.  74^-81^,  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  It  begins  with  a  psalm,  followed  by  para- 
phrased passages  from  Exodus  chapters  25,  27,  30,  40  and  I 
Samuel  21  about  the  making,  arrangement,  and  anointing  of  the 
tabernacle  of  witness,  dahtard  zamartul,  and  the  tdhot  of  witness, 
tdhot  zamartul,  including  the  description  of  the  placing  of  the 
tdhot  in  the  tabernacle  and  its  covering  {wa  sawara  latdhot 
zamartul  bakama  azazo  Egzi'abeher  laMuse,  'and  he  covered  the 
tdhot  of  witness  as  God  had  commanded  Moses').  Then  follow 
extracts  from  Hebrews  9 ;  St  John's  Gospel  10,  22  seq. ;  and  a 
psalm.  The  next  direction  is  'On  the  left  (i.e.  at  the  south  or 
women's  door)  read  from  III  Kings'  (  =  1  Kings  9),  followed  by 
an  extract  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St  Peter  (the  spiritual 
tdhot) ;  St  Matthew's  Gospel  16 ;  and  music.  Then  comes  an- 
other direction  'Read  on  the  east'  (i.e.  at  the  priests'  door) 
passages  from  II  Chronicles  5  (the  bringing  up  of  the  tdhot 
to  the  temple) ;  Acts  7 ;  St  Luke's  Gospel  6,  48  seq. ;  and  a  psalm. 
The  next  direction  is  'On  the  north'  (i.e.  the  men's  door),  II 
Ezra  (=Ezra  6,  6  seq.);  Apocalypse  4;  5;  11,  19;  12;  and  St 
John's  Gospel  10.  These  are  followed  by  prayers;  the  tdhot  is 
carried  three  times  round  the  church;  and  the  service  ends 
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with  a  reading  from  III  Kings  (  =  11  Chronicles  6,  12  seq.)  (sic). 
There  seems  to  be  little  informative  literature  on  the  tdbot. 
There  is  a  detailed  description  of  eight  tdbots  in  the  Vatican  by 
J.  M.  Hanssens  and  A.  Raes,  'Une  collection  des  tabots  au 
Musee  Chretien  de  la  Bibliotheque  Vaticane'  (Orientalia 
Christiana  Periodica,  xvii  (1951),  pp.  435-50),  in  which  it  is 
noted  that  there  are  ten  tdbots  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford ;  one  in  Stuttgart ;  and  one  in 
the  Jesuit  College  at  Valkenburg.  De  Coppet  has  an  appendix 
(Appendix  I)  on  the  tdbot,  which,  however,  gives  no  inscrip- 
tions. The  tdbots  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  part  of  the 
Holmes  Collection,  were  brought  back  by  the  British  Expedition 
to  Abyssinia  in  1867-8.  These  tdbots  are  possibly  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  but  there  is  no  clue  to  the 
churches  from  which  they  were  taken.  Five  examples  will  show 
the  kind  of  inscription  found  on  a  tdbot. 

(i)  Abyssinia/Holmes  68/10-5/1.  Written  on  one  side  only. 
Size  8|  X  7  J  inches. 

Line  i :      Tdbota         Qirqos.  Tdbota 

The  tabot  of  Cyriacus.      The  tabot  of 
Mdrydm  wa  Gabre'el. 
Mary     and  Gabriel. 
Line  2 :      Tdbota        Mika'el. 
The  tabot  of  Michael. 

(2)  68/10-5/2.  Written  on  one  side  only.  Size  8  x  7J  inches. 
Between  lines  2  and  3  is  a  small  leaf  design  in  the  centre. 

Line  i :      Tdbota        lyasus  Krestos 

The  tabot  of  Jesus     Christ 
Line  2:  mesla         fequr    waldd.'^ 

with  her  beloved     son. 
Line  3:      Tdbota       Qedus  Gabre'el. 

The  tabot  of  Saint  Gabriel. 

^  The  full  formula  is  mesla  fequr  waldd  Mdrydm,  in  which  fequr  = 
'beloved',  and  waldd  =  'her  son' :  'Mary  with  her  beloved  Son'. 
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Fig.  33.  Tdbot 
Diagrammatic  sketch  of  an  example  in  the  British  Museum 
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(3)  68/10-5/4.  Written  on  both  sides.  Size  6J  x  5  J  inches. 

Obverse :  Zetdhot  zakidd- 

This  is  the  tabot  of  the  pact 
-na       mehrat. 
of        mercy. 

Reverse :  Zetdhot  (sic)  nahiya  le'ul. 

This  is  the  tabot  (of)  the  prophet  of  the  Highest. 

(4)  68/10-5/3.  Written  on  both  sides.  Size  y^xy  inches. 

Obverse :      Tdhota  Madhdne  'Alam  mesla 

The  tabot  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World  with 
fequr       waldd  Mdrem  {sic  for  M  dry  dm) . 
her  beloved    son     Mary. 

Reverse:  Zetdhot         zaTawalda  Madhen. 

This  is  the  tabot  of  Tewalda  Madhen. 

(5)  68/10-1/21.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  ornamented  speci- 
men in  the  British  Museum  collection,  size  14 J  x  iij  inches 
(Fig.  33) .  The  inscription  is  arranged  thus : 


Zetdhota  Mdrydm 

This  is  the  tabot  of  Mary 

waMikael 

and  Michael 

Alfd 

Alpha 

Qedus  Giworyisjnahra  Mikd'el 

Saint 

dwells  (here) 

George 

Michael 

lyasus  Krestos 

Jesus 

Christ 

walda  Egzi'aheher 

Son  of 

God 

Wa'O 

andO 

Zetdhot  za. . . . 

This 

is  the  tabot  of . .  . . 

lyasus  wawa- 

Jesus  and  the  son 

Ida  Mikd'el 

of  Michael 

Walda  Kestos^ 

son  of  Christ 

^  The  last  four  lines  are  somewhat  obscured  on  the  slab  itself,  and 
their  meaning  is  rather  doubtful. 
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IV 

THE  ETHIOPIAN  CALENDAR 

The  Ethiopian  year  consists  of  365  days  divided  into  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days,  with  five  intercalary  days  called  in 
Ethiopic  pdguemen  (from  Greek  epagomenai  (hemerai),  'inter- 
calated [days]').  It  thus  corresponds  with  the  Julian  year, 
although  the  year  begins  in  September.  In  correlating  Ethiopian 
years  with  those  of  the  Gregorian  calendar,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  first  day  of  the  year  changes  in  1583-4  from 
29/30  August  to  8/12  September  (see  Conti  Rossini,  Tabelle 
comparative  del  calendario  etiopico  col  calendario  romano,  Rome, 
1948).  The  following  variations  occur: 


I  Maskaram  =  29  August  in  a.d.  1348-9 
=  30  August  in  A.D.  1351-2 

=  9  September  in  a.d.  1583-4  ]  duction  of  the 


after  the  intro- 
duction of  the 
I  Gregorian  calendar. 


=  8  September  in  a.d.  1584-5 

=  10  September  in  a.d.  1703-4 

=  9  September  in  a.d.  1704-5 

=  11  September  in  a.d.  1803-4 

=  10  September  in  a.d.  1804-5 

=  12  September  in  a.d.  1903-4  (leap-year) 

=  11  September  in  A.D.  1904-5 

=  11  September  in  a.d.  1958-9 

=  12  September  in  a.d.  1959-60  (leap-year) 

The  first  five  months  of  each  year  till  1582  therefore  begin  in 
one  Julian  year,  and  the  remainder  in  the  following  year; 
from  1583  the  first  four  months  begin  in  one  Gregorian  year 
and  the  remainder  in  the  following  year  (see  Table  of  Months). 
Each  year  is  called  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
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in  the  order  Matewos,  Marqos,  Luqas,  Yohannes;  after 
Yohannes  the  four-year  series  begins  again  with  Matewos. 
Some  of  the  charters  are  dated  by  a  simple  reference  to  an 
evangehcal  year,  e.g.  charter  68  was  granted  'in  the  year  of 
Yohannes',  which  is  of  course  useless  for  identifying  the  year 
unless  some  other  clue  is  given. 

Ethiopian  chronology  is  reckoned  in  four  different  ways: 
(i)  by  the  Year  of  Creation,  working  from  an  assumed  date 
5500  B.C.,  or  (2)  by  the  Year  of  Christ,  or  (3)  by  the  Year  of 
Martyrs,  reckoned  from  a.d.  284  (in  the  reign  of  Diocletian), 
or  (4)  the  Year  of  Mercy,  which  was  calculated  in  cycles  of 
532  years,  this  being  the  great  lunar  cycle.  Thus : 

Year  of  Creation  6841  =  (2)  Year  of  Christ  1341, 

(3)  Year  of  Martyrs  1057, 

(4)  Year  of  Mercy  i  (the  first  year  of 
a  new  cycle). 

To  the  Ethiopian  Year  of  Christ  must  be  added  seven  to  equate 
it  with  our  reckoning;  Ethiopian  1341  is  therefore  a.d.  1348. 
(See  Chaine,  Chronologie,  pp.  8,  109,  iii;  and  Conti  Rossini, 
Tahelle  comparative,  p.  6.  In  the  latter  book  the  columns 
headed  A.Mr,  contain  in  fact  the  Years  of  Mercy.) 

There  are  two  main  seasons,  the  dry,  hagay  (Am.  hagd), 
lasting  roughly  from  December  to  March,  and  corresponding  to 
'summer';  and  the  wet,  Eth.  and  Am.  keramt,  roughly  from 
June  to  September,  and  corresponding  to  'winter'.  Hagdy  is 
followed  by  an  intermediate  period  called  in  hterary  usage 
saddy  (Eth.  and  Am.),  keramt  by  one  called  similarly  masaw 
(Eth.  and  Am.). 1 

1  In  the  notes  to  this  book,  Ethiopian  days  of  the  month  are  equated 
with  Ludolf's  calendar  (Commentarius,  pp.  389-427). 
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TABLE   OF   ETHIOPIAN   MONTHS 


Ethiop. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

Ethiopian  month 

day  of 
month 

1358-9 

I5S3-4 

1958-9 

Seasons 

I    Maskaram 

I 

29  Aug. 

9  Sept. 

II  Sept. 

30 

27  Sept. 

8  Sept. 

10  Oct. 

1 

II    Teqemt 

I 

28  Sept. 

9  Oct. 

II  Oct. 

.  (Masaw) 

30 

27  Oct. 

8  Oct. 

9  Nov. 

III    Hedar 

I 

28  Oct. 

8  Nov. 

10  Nov. 

30 

26  Nov. 

7  Dec. 

9  Dec. 

IV    Tah^as 

I 

27  Nov. 

8  Dec. 

10  Dec. 

30 

26  Dec. 

6  Jan. 

8  Jan. 

V    Ter 

I 

27  Dec. 

7  Jan. 

9  Jan. 

30 

25  Jan. 

5  Feb. 

7  Feb. 

Hagay 1     ^ 
^Baga    1=^^^ 

VI    Yakatit 

I 

26  Jan. 

6  Feb. 

8  Feb. 

30 

24  Feb. 

6  Mar. 

9  Mar. 

VII    Magabit 

I 

25  Feb. 

7  Mar. 

10  Mar. 

30 

26  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

8  Apr. 

^III      MiYAZYA 

I 

27  Mar. 

6  Apr. 

9  Apr. 

30 

25  Apr. 

5  May 

8  May 

.  (Saday) 

IX    Genbot 

I 

26  Apr. 

6  May 

9  May 

30 

25  May 

4  Jun. 

7  Jun. 

X    Sene  (Sane) 

I 

26  May 

5  Jun. 

8  Jun. 

30 

24  Jun. 

4  Jul. 

7  Jul. 

XI    Hamle 

I 

25  Jun. 

5  Jul. 

8  Jul. 

XII    Nahase 

30 

I 

24  Jul. 

25  Jul. 

3  Aug. 

4  Aug. 

6  Aug. 

7  Aug. 

'■  Keramt=Wet 

30 

23  Aug. 

2  Sept. 

5  Sept. 

—    Paguemen 

I 

24  Aug. 

3  Sept. 

6  Sept. 

5 

28  Aug. 

7  Sept. 

10  Sept. 

' 
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OFFICIAL  TITLES  AND  TERMS 
USED  BY  ALVARESi 

Abima,  passim.  A  mistake  (so  printed  throughout  P)  for  ahuna, 
'His  Paternity',  one  of  the  terms  appHed  to  the  head  of  the 
Ethiopian  Church,  who  till  1950  was  appointed  by  the  Coptic 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  was  never  an  Ethiopian. 

Adugraz,  Adrugaz,  p.  266  (chief  major-domo),  =hedug  rds,  ht. 
'deputy  of  the  rds\  MS  Bruce  92  has  'hedug  rds  of  the  right 
and  left'.  These  were  possibly  deputies  of  the  behtwadad  who 
were  particularly  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
palace. 

AjAZE,  p.  315  (a  title  of  lordship),  =azzaz,  'judge'.  There  were 
azzdzoc  of  the  right  and  left,  who  were  associated  with  the 
behtwadad  of  the  interior  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
(MS  Bruce  92).  Azzaz  was  also  the  title  of  the  four  supreme 
judges  who  are  listed  in  MS  Bruce  92  as  the  'dqdbe  sa'dt 
(Guardian  of  the  Hours),  qes  hase  (king's  chaplain),  liqa 
dabtard  (chief  of  the  dabtard),  and  liqa  maemrdn  (chief  of  the 
learned  men). 

Alicaxi,  p.  94  (auditor  of  a  convent) ;  p.  128  (judge).  This  may 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  alaqd,  lit.  'ruler'. 

Alicanate,  p.  199  (head  of  the  canons).  This  seems  to  be  meant 
for  liqa  kdhendt,  'chief  of  the  priests',  though  the  actual  word 
in  Alvares's  mind  may  have  been  liqendt,  'office  of  a  liq  or 
chief,  or  even  liqdndt,  pi.  of  liq.  See  Lie  AC  an  ate. 

Arraz,  p.  116  (head),  =erds,  a  form  of  rds,  'head',  used  of  a 
governor  or  other  high  official.  In  CB  112  erds  is  the  title  of 
the  governor  of  Dawaro. 

AzMATE,  p.  317  (not  defined),  =azmdt,  from  which  comes  the 

^  Alvares's  definitions  in  brackets.  Ethiopian  words  are  Ethiopic 
(Ge'ez)  unless  specified. 
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Am.  azmdc,  which  in  CZ  46  and  CB  177  means  'general*, 
though  in  HSD  96/110  it  is  the  title  of  the  ruler  of  Begamedr. 
In  later  times  it  was  used  mainly  in  the  compound  forms 
dajazmdc,  'general  of  the  (king's)  gate',  qanazmdc,  'general  of 
the  right  wing',  and  gerdzmdc,  'general  of  the  left  wing'. 
The  dajazmdc  was  also  a  judge. 

Balagamija,  p.  444  (the  wardrobe  and  treasures  of  the  Prester), 
—  ha'dla  gemjd,  'keeper  of  the  treasures  or  silks',  properly 
an  official  and  not  the  store-house  itself,  which  was  gemjd 
wds(d),  'treasure  cave'  (MS  Bruce  92;  MS  Bruce  88);  gemjd 
bet;  ov gemjd  daband,  'tent  of  the  treasure'  (CZ  25). 

Balgada,  p.  179  (lordship),  =^ba'dlgddd  {HSD  61/71),  bdlagddd 
[A  J  IB  258/277),  'keeper  of  the  (royal)  revenues',  whose 
duties  were  similar  to  those  of  the  bajrond  (bazir  wand, 
MS  Bruce  88;  bajrond,  A  JIB  61/63)  or  'treasurer'.  Gada 
means  munus  ex  reverentia  datum  (Ludolf,  col.  408). 

Betudete,  p.  114  (great  lord  of  the  court),  =behtwadad,  which 
first  occurs  in  CZ  9  and  CB  iii;  later  bitwadad,  A  J  IB 
274/295 ;  in  the  charters  it  first  appears  in  the  reign  of  Lebna 
Dengel,  and  last  in  the  reign  of  lyasu  I  (1682-1706).  CZ  9: 
'There  was  no  behtwadad  of  the  right  and  left  in  those  days 
(i.e.  of  Zar'a  Ya'qob)'.  CB  iii:  'He  (Ba'eda  Maryam) 
instituted  the  behtwadad  of  the  right  and  of  the  left,  and  put 
under  them  all  the  seyums  of  various  grades,  in  Shoa  called 
sahafa  Idm,  and  in  the  land  of  Amhara'.  Zar'a  Ya'qob  made 
two  of  his  daughters  behtwadad.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
office  of  behtwadad  in  the  Chronicle  of  'Amda  Seyon,  and  the 
account  in  CZ  suggests  that  it  was  created  by  Zar'a  Ya'qob, 
who  as  we  know  from  his  Chronicle  reorganized  the  Ethiopian 
system.  From  the  first  there  were  two  behtwadads,  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  Ethiopian  officials. 
MS  Bruce  92  has  several  references  to  this  office:  (i)  it  was 
instituted  after  the  reign  of  'Amda  Seyon;  (ii)  of  the  two 
behtwadads,  'one  goes  to  war  and  one  guards  the  kingdom 
and  camps  at  the  edge  of  the  royal  encampment,  adminis- 
tering the  laws  with  the  azzazoc  .  .  .  and  they  explain  to  the 
king  the  petitions  of  the  oppressed'.  Some  time  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  would  appear  from  the  available 
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evidence,  the  office  of  behtwadad  lost  much  of  its  importance, 
and  was  finally  aboHshed.  Almeida,  who  wrote  about  1628, 
said,  'Almost  the  entire  government  rested  with  these  two 
men,  for  the  king  did  not  discuss  anything  with  anyone,  or 
give  audience  or  even  allow  himself  to  be  seen,  except  by 
very  few  people.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the  Emperors 
have  been  less  muffled  and  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
seen  and  conversed  with  by  everybody.  They  then  saw  that 
the  office  was  an  undesirable  one,  for  the  two  Betuedetes 
were  the  kings,  and  the  King  was  one  in  name  only.  So  they 
abolished  it  and  created  another  in  its  place  which  they  call 
Ras,  which  means  head,  for  he  who  has  that  position  is,  under 
the  King,  head  of  all  the  great  men  of  the  empire.  He  is 
the  chief  counsellor  and  minister  both  in  peace  and  war, 
though  he  applies  himself  more  to  the  latter  and  is  usually 
generalissimo  in  the  more  important  wars'  (SRE,  p.  74). 
MS  Bruce  92  contains  the  statement  that  'after  the  end  of  the 
behtwadad  the  country  perished  at  the  hand  of  the  Galla, 
who  put  to  ffight  the  emperor  Malak  Sagad  (Sarsa  Dengel), 
and  then  came  to  Dambya,  and  there  was  one  behtwadad'. 
This  agrees  with  the  evidence  of  the  charters,  in  which  the 
last  mention  of  two  behtwadads  is  in  the  reign  of  Lebna 
Dengel  (nos.  43,  44).  After  this,  a  single  behtwadad  occurs  in 
the  reign  of  Sarsa  Dengel  (nos.  58,  59),  the  holder  of  the  office 
being  Ras  Walda  Krestos,  who  is  named  as  behtwadad  in 
Bruce  92.  Charter  61  of  Susneyos,  dated  1611,  names  the  ba'dla 
wdkd  and  behtwadad  Yamana  Krestos;  a  passage  in  his 
Chronicle  (Pereira,  sect.  76,  referring  to  1627)  names  Se'ela 
Krestos  as  behtwadad ;  and  charter  64,  of  lyasu,  after  1682,  gives 
the  bitwadad  as  Anestasyos.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the 
behtwadad  in  the  charters  till  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
when  one  of  Sebagades  names  Imam  as  yds  behtwadad.  This 
evidence  suggests  that  the  replacement  of  behtwadad  by  ras 
was  not  quite  so  complete  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  one 
might  gather  from  Almeida ;  though  the  Order  of  Precedence 
of  1689  makes  the  senior  minister  'yds,  formerly  behtwadad'. 
But  as  late  as  1724,  when  Tasfa  lyasus  was  bitwadad,  the 
office,  or  possibly  rank,  of  bitwadad  was  clearly  still  in  exis- 
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tence,  and  was  higher  than  that  of  all  the  other  judges 
(A JIB  292/313).  The  facts  therefore  seem  to  be  that  during 
the  reign  of  Sarsa  Dengel  the  number  of  hehtwadads  was 
reduced  to  one;  that  the  single  official  was  sometimes  called 
rds  hitwadad]  that  by  1689  the  title  had  officially  given  way  to 
yds,  though  it  continued  to  be  used,  perhaps  more  for  a 
senior  commander  than  a  prime  minister  (Tasfa  lyasus  was 
commander  in  chief) ;  and  the  prime  minister  was  either  rds 
or  rds  hehtwadad. 

Cabeata,  p.  270  (second  person  in  the  kingdom),  ='dqdbe 
sa'dt,  'guardian  of  the  (canonical)  hours',  the  chief  ecclesiastic 
at  court,  one  of  the  supreme  judges,  and  the  only  official  who 
had  unrestricted  access  to  the  king  (CZ  25,  27).  In  Bruce's 
time  he  was  'still  the  third  ecclesiastic  in  Ethiopia,  and 
under  the  Abuna,  is  head  of  all  the  secular  clergy'  (Bruce, 
vol.  Ill,  p.  19). 

Cacalla,  p.  439  (a  long  tent .  .  .  the  court  of  justice  or  tribunal), 
=  saqald,  a  word  which  meant  a  large  tent,  and  was  applied 
particularly  to  the  hall  of  justice  near  the  king's  apartments. 
In  MS  Bruce  92  there  is  a  description  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
saqald  which  begins  thus:  'When  they  take  their  places  (on 
the)  left  and  right,  the  judges  in  the  saqald  begin  by  praying 
in  harmony  from  the  words  of  Yared  saying,  "Alleluia! 
On  the  day  of  retribution,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  on  the 
day  of  God,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  soul,  when  the  mother 
may  not  save  her  son,  and  the  earth  gives  up  what  is 
deposited  (in  it)?"  ' 

Cala^es,  p.  228  (messengers  or  word  from  the  King),  =qdla 
hase,  'voice  of  the  king',  the  king's  proxy  or  mouthpiece 
(though  not  a  deputy).  Holders  of  this  office  were  usually 
men  of  some  standing  in  the  administrative  hierarchy, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  charters.  The  office  occurs 
in  charter  5a  (attributed  to  Anbasa  Wedem,  ninth  century), 
and  in  CB  142. 

Chausas,  p.  116;  Chavas,  p.  116  (men  at  arms;  the  first  form 
is  a  misprint  in  P),  =sewd  {CZ,  CB).  and  cdwd  (HSD ;  Bahrey), 
and  may  be  translated  'regiment'.  In  the  Chronicles  occur 
the  regiments  of  Ar'efi,  Bah,  Damot,  Densa,  Elmana,  Maya, 
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Serka,  Shoa,  Waj,  indicating  their  territorial  origin  or 
affinities;  but  often  they  had  special  names  like  Badel 
Mabraq,  'lightning  in  victory';  Badel  Sahay,  'the  sun  in 
victory';  Basar  Sotal,  'sword  for  the  enemy';  Giyorgis 
Hayle,  'strength  in  (St)  George';  Qasta  Neheb,  'bow  of  the 
bees';  Querban  Heywate,  'living  sacrifice';  Takuela,  'wild 
dogs'. 

David,  p.  89  (guardian  appointed  by  the  abbot).  An  error 
for  ddnd  (Am.),  'judge'.  The  full  hierarchy  of  a  monastery 
may  consist  of  the  abbot,  mamher  or  alaqd,  under  whom  is  a 
rector,  re'esa  dabr,  'head  of  the  convent';  the  mdri  getd 
'master  of  instruction',  who  controls  the  singers,  and  is  not  a 
priest ;  under  him  being  a  qan  getd  and  gerd  getd  ('masters  of 
the  right  and  left').  The  ritual  side  is  administered  by  the 
qaysa  gabaz,  and  the  material  possessions  are  controlled  by 
the  steward  or  magdhi.  Guests  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
macane,  who  is  not  a  priest.  The  monks  are  manakuese. 
The  abbot  and  the  magdhi  are  normally  chosen  by  the  monks 
from  their  own  community;  in  some  convents  the  abbot 
was  formerly  appointed  by  the  king.  This  was  the  constitu- 
tion laid  down  for  Dabra  Bizan  by  its  founder  (Conti  Rossini, 
Princ.  Dir.  Consuet.,  pp.  381-7).  Ddiid  does  not  occur  as  a 
monastic  title,  but  Alvares  may  have  meant  alaqd. 

Gabez,  p.  263  (prior),  =  gabaz,  'guardian,  keeper'.  The  word 
forms  part  of  the  title  qaysa  gabaz,  'treasurer  of  the  cathedral' 
(charters,  passim),  in  Am.  gabaz,  'sacristan  and  treasurer  of 
a  church',  who  maintains  the  tdbot. 

GiBiR,  p.  228  (tribute),  =gebr,  'tribute'. 

Grageta,  p.  385  (great  lord  of  the  court),  =gerd  getd,  'getd 
of  the  left',  the  junior  of  a  pair  of  lords  or  nobles,  the  senior 
being  qan  getd,  'getd  of  the  right'.  This  was  the  title  of  certain 
judges  instituted  after  the  reign  of  'Amda  Seyon  (MS  Bruce 
92) ;  later  it  was  used  as  an  honorific.  It  occurs  in  the  title 
bldtten  getd,  'master  of  the  pages',  the  senior  of  whom  is 
second  in  the  Order  of  Precedence  of  1689.  It  is  perhaps 
to  this  last  office  that  Alvares  refers,  for  Arraz  Anubiata 
(Ros  Nabiyat)  eventually  became  behtwadad.  The  senior 
bldtten  getd  had  much  power,  and  Almeida  says  that  he  had 
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'authority  over  all  viceroys,  captains,  Xumos  or  governors' 

(SRE,  p.  74)- 

LiCACANATE,  p.  485  (not  defined);  p.  471,  Alicacanate  (not 
defined),  =liqa  kdhendt,  'chief  of  the  priests',  the  deputy  of  the 
edage  and  controller  of  the  secular  priests  (those  outside 
the  cathedral  of  Aksum  and  the  convents);  like  the  ecage 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king.  The  first  documentary  refer- 
ence that  we  can  find  to  this  official  is  in  charter  44  of  Lebna 
Dengel. 

Maabar,  p.  160  (collation),  =mdhbar,  which  originally  meant 
*the  community  (of  a  convent,  etc.)',  but  was  eventually 
extended  to  mean  a  group  of  lay  people  'who  meet  every 
month  on  the  day  of  the  Saint  to  whom  their  society  is 
dedicated,  and  have  a  feast'  (Baeteman,  col.  582;  see  also 
Walker,  pp.  12 1-9).  Alvares  uses  the  word  of  the  daily  meal 
of  an  ecclesiastical  society. 

Malaganha,  p.  128  (judge),  =Am.  malakand,  malkand,  one 
who  acts  as  supervisor  in  various  official  proceedings;  it 
occurs,  in  the  form  malkand  in  CZ  9,  15,  32,  59,  the  last 
referring  to  an  officer  sent  to  supervise  the  gardd  (chief)  of 
Hadya. 

Nagaridas,  p.  449  (drums),  —nagdrit,  'drum'.  Drums  being  a 
symbol  of  authority  in  Ethiopia,  the  importance  of  offices 
was  marked  by  the  right  to  have  drums,  and  the  number 
allowed.  Chiefs  who  had  the  right  to  drums  were  called 
sum  nagdrit,  'drum  chiefs'. 

Nebret,  p.  160  (master,  of  the  canons  and  of  the  monks), 
=  nebura  ed,  'one  who  is  put  in  office  (nabara)  through  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  (ed)'  (Am.  nabrid;  Barradas  and  Almeida, 
nebret).  Used  primarily  of  the  civil  governor  of  Aksum,  who 
was  also  a  high  dignitary  of  the  Cathedral  and  keeper  of  the 
Book  of  the  Law.  The  'nebret  of  the  canons'  was  probably 
the  nebura  ed  of  Aksum;  and  what  Alvares  calls  the  'nebret 
of  the  monks'  was  probably  the  official  known  as  liqa  Aksum, 
'the  chief  of  Aksum',  which  was  originally  the  title  of  the 
abbot  of  a  monastery  founded  at  Aksum  by  Zar'a  Ya'qob. 
This  king  gave  these  two  ecclesiastics  equal  rank,  and  their 
duties  were  clearly  defined:  the  liqa  Aksum  had  charge  of 
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the  night  services  in  the  Cathedral,  while  the  nebura  ed  was 
in  charge  of  the  dabtard  by  day  [Liber  Axumae,  p.  87). 
Barradas  has  an  interesting  passage  on  the  nebura  ed:  The 
office  of  head  of  this  church  (the  Cathedral  of  Aksum)  is 
much  sought  after  and  claimed.  He  is  not  called  Xumo  like 
the  others,  but  Nebret,  and  when  he  is  appointed  to  the 
Office  of  Nebret  of  Acgum,  he  has  a  privilege  granted  to  no 
one  else,  not  even  to  Viceroys,  which  is,  if  he  calls  any  one 
as  a  plaintiff,  or  if  he  is  called  by  others  as  a  defendant,  the 
Nebret — even  if  he  is  no  more  in  office,  for  it  is  enough  that 
he  has  been — answers  and  speaks  sitting,  while  his  adver- 
saries remain  standing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  And  for  this  reason,  many  people  relinquish  their 
rights,  lose  much  of  their  property,  and  are  unwilling  to 
enter  into  a  lawsuit  with  him,  merely  as  a  point  of  honour, 
so  that  they  do  not  speak  standing  while  their  adversary 
sits.  I  say  that  the  Nebret  has  this  privilege  when  he  is 
appointed  by  the  King,  for  sometimes  the  King  makes  these 
same  Viceroys  Nebretes,  as  a  mark  of  special  honour.  But 
this  is  not  all,  since  the  Viceroys  give  the  office  of  Nebret  to 
others,  and  these,  appointed  by  the  Viceroys,  though  they 
have  the  advantage  derived  from  the  name  of  Nebret,  have 
not  the  honour  of  speaking  seated'  (Beccari,  iv,  p.  234). 
The  privilege  described  by  Barradas  is  confirmed  by  MS 
Bruce  92,  in  a  passage  which  implies  that  certain  other 
people  might  also  sit:  'None  states  his  case  sitting,  whether 
great  or  small,  hehtwadad  or  dajazmdc,  except  the  sick  and 
women ;  but  the  learned  men  in  the  saqald  indeed  sit  for  cases, 
according  to  their  rank,  (such  as  the)  Aksum  nabred'. 
Raz,  p.  230;  (also  arraz,  p.  116)  (the  Angote  raz  .  .  .  lord  of  this 
kingdom  of  Angote),  =rds  (also  written  raes  and  eras),  a 
provincial  governor  or  other  very  high  official.  See  also 
Betudete  ;  to  what  is  said  there  may  be  added  a  note  on  the 
office  of  rds  from  the  Order  of  Precedence  of  1689,  where  it  is 
said  'the  rds,  who  is  behtwadad;  the  office  of  behtwadad  is 
not  one  only,  since  in  former  times  there  were  two  chiefs 
who  held  the  office  of  behtwadad,  of  the  left  and  of  the  right ; 
and  in  their  office  they  were  above  all'  (A  JIB  146/152). 
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Tafila,  p.  257  (king),  =tafaldm  (an  Amharic  form  of 
sahafaldm),  lit.  'writer  or  recorder  of  the  cattle  (lam)',  an 
ancient  title  which  first  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  'Amda 
Seyon,  where  it  is  said  to  be  borne  by  the  governors  of 
Amhara  and  Angot ;  in  CZ  and  CB  it  is  the  title  of  the  rulers 
of  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Damot.  MS  Bruce  92  names  the 
sahafa  lam  of  Shoa  as  ba'dla  gemjd  wdsd,  or  'keeper  of  the 
king's  treasure  caves'. 

TiGRiMAHOM,  p.  138,  =Tegre  makuannen,  'the  governor  of 
Tigre',  the  Tigre  Mohon  (Mahon)  of  Almeida,  and  Tygre- 
mocon  of  Barradas.  The  title  occurs  in  CZ  49,  but  not  in  the 
Chronicle  of  'Amda  vSeyon.  His  territory  comprised  Tigre 
proper,  as  far  as  the  Marab  river,  and  included  Aksum.  In 
the  Order  of  Precedence  of  1689  the  Tegre  makuannen  is 
named  fifth.  After  the  revolt  of  Yeshaq  the  Bdhr  Nagds  in 
1580  (HSD;  PC),  the  territory  of  the  Bdhr  Nagds  was  merged 
with  that  of  the  Tegre  makuannen.  Today  the  title  is  merely 
honorific.  Tegre  makuannen  was  also  the  name  of  a  district 
(charter  44  of  Lebna  Dengel;  MS  Bruce  92),  which  according 
to  Almeida  (SRE,  p.  xcvi)  was  also  called  Auzen  (i.e. 
Hawzen) . 

XuMAGALi,  p.  420  (small  gentleman),  =  Am.  semdgelle,  'old  man, 
wise  man,  arbitrator'.  The  semdgelle  or  elders  form  the  fifth 
of  the  classes  into  which  Bahrey  divided  the  population  of 
Ethiopia  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  he  described 
them  as  'lords  and  hereditary  owners,  who  share  their  land 
with  their  labourers,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  their  fear  (of 
going  to  fight)'  {SRE,  p.  126). 

XuMS,  p.  114  (captains),  =seyum,  later  sum.  This  is  the  most 
widely  used  term  for  an  administrative  official  which  occurs 
in  the  Ethiopian  historical  documents,  and  is  applied  to 
chiefs  of  all  ranks,  mainly  to  the  district  and  village  grades, 
though  occasionally  to  provincial  chiefs,  e.g.  the  sum  of  Wag 
(Wdgsum),  of  Tamben,  of  Dahna,  of  Sahart,  of  Sara  we,  and 
of  Sire.  It  is  particularly  associated  with  the  governor  of  Wag, 
the  Wdgsum,  who  was  considered  to  rank  higher  than  other 
sums  because  the  son  of  Solomon's  daughter  is  said  to  have 
been  made  Wdgsum,  an  office  equal  in  rank  to  that  of  the 
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king  of  Ethiopia  (Beke,  in  JRGS,  xiv).  In  modern  Amharic 
occur  the  titles  sum  nagdrit,  'drum  chief  or  provincial 
governor,  and  sum  tardzdmi,  'minor  local  chief  (Baeteman, 
col.  301).  Almeida  (SRE,  p.  12)  has  xumo;  the  office  he  calls 
xumete  (Am.  sumat).  He  says  also  that  the  lordships  of  the 
Xumos  of  Seraoe  (Sarawe),  Syre  (Sire),  Tembem  (Tamben), 
'and  many  other  places',  are  hereditary  within  the  famiHes 
of  the  governors  (SRE,  p.  72) ;  and  Ludolf  says  that  'by 
ancient  custom  the  office  remains  in  the  family  in  a  few 
cases'  (Hist.,  11, 18,  4). 
Zagonay,  p.  329  (deacon).  This  is  an  adjectival  form,  diydqondy, 
sometimes  used  in  poetry  instead  of  diydqon. 


THE   ORDER   OF   PRECEDENCE   OF   1689 

This  list  is  taken  from  A  JIB  145/152,  and  belongs  to  the  year 
1689  (7  lyasu  I),  and  was  confirmed  in  1724  by  Bakaffa  (A JIB 
293/313).  In  the  text  of  A  JIB  the  order  begins  with  the 
inferior  office,  ending  with  the  rds;  here  it  begins  with  the 
senior  offices. 

1  Ras,  'formerly  behtwadad' :  Senior  minister. 

2  Tallalaq  Blattenoc  Geta:  Senior  master  of  the  pages; 
also  a  judge. 

3  'Aqabe  sa'at :  Guardian  of  the  Hours. 

4  Nebura  ed  of  Aksum :  Governor  of  Aksum. 

5  Tegre  Makuannen :  Governor  of  Tigre. 

6  Semen  Aggafari :  Governor  of  Semen. 

7  Azmac  of  Begamedr :  Governor  of  Begamedr. 

8  Sahafe  lam  of  Amhara :  Governor  of  Amhara. 

9  Nagas  of  Go j  am :  Viceroy  of  Goj am. 

10  Sahafe  lam  of  Damot :  Governor  of  Damot. 

11  Basa,  who  is  a  daj azmac:  Pasha,  high  miUtary  officer 
(seventeenth  century). 

12  West   Azzaz:    Superintendent   of  the  interior   (of  the 
palace). 

13  Sahafe  Te'ezaz :  King's  historiographer. 

14  Azzazoc  of  the  right  and  left  (four) :  Senior  judges. 
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15  Tarasemba  Azzaz:   Superintendent  of  the  part  of  the 
palace  called  Tarasemba. 

16  Zandaraba  Azzaz :  Chief  of  the  Eunuchs. 

17  Teqaqen  Blattengeta :  Junior  Master  of  the  Pages. 

18  Qaiiazmac :  General  of  the  right  wing. 

19  Gerazmac :  General  of  the  left  wing. 

20  Fitawrari :  Commander  of  the  advance  guard. 

21  Nagad  Ras :  Controller  of  trade  and  customs. 

22  Bajrond  of  the  Zefan  Bet:  Chamberlain  of  the  Throne 
Room. 

23  Bajrond  of  the  Anbasa  Bet :  Keeper  of  the  Lion  House. 

24  Ba'ala  Hambal  Ras :  Master  of  the  Horse. 

25  Liqa  Makuas:  Master  of  the  king's  mule,  who  dressed 
like  the  king  in  battle. 

26  Saj  Azzaz:  Superintendent  of  the  hydromel  house,  or 
'brewery'. 

27  Salaqa    of    the    Town    Troops    (in    Gondar):    Colonel 
(^^'  =  1000;  alaqd). 

28  Salaqa  of  the  Dal  Cefra  Troops. 
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NOTES  ON  MAPS 

I.    GASTALDI'S    MAP    OF    1564^ 

The  geographical  content  of  Alvares's  report  on  Ethiopia  was 
to  be  reflected  in  the  cartography  of  Africa  until  the  time  of 
d'Anville  and  Bruce,  in  spite  of  the  new  information  collected  by 
the  Jesuit  mission  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
and  embodied  in  the  maps  of  Almeida,  Telles  and  Ludolf.^  The 
prototype  for  the  series  of  maps  deriving  from  the  account  by 
Alvares  was  Jacopo  Gastaldi's  large  map  of  Africa,  engraved  at 
Venice  in  1564.  That  part  of  Gastaldi's  map  which  embraces  the 
geography  of  Abyssinia  is  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
Gastaldi's  delineation  of  the  coastal  periplus,  with  its  nomen- 
clature, was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  charts,  which  provided 
him  with  relatively  accurate  determinations  of  latitude;  and 
for  the  inland  parts  of  southern  and  western  Africa  he  consulted 
the  first  Decada  of  Barros,  published  in  1552  and  translated 
(in  part)  by  Ramusio  in  1554.^  The  interior  of  equatorial  and 
northern  Africa,  in  Gastaldi's  map,  is  drawn  almost  wholly 
from   materials   published   in    1550   in   the   first   volume   of 

1  A  reduced  reproduction  of  Gastaldi's  map  of  Africa,  1564,  is  to 
be  found  in  Nordenskiold's  Periplus  (1897),  pi.  xlvi.  Among  the 
more  important  studies  are  those  of  S.  Grande,  'Le  relazioni  geo- 
grafiche  fra  P.  Bembo,  G.  Fracastoro,  G.  B.  Ramusio,  G.  Gastaldi', 
Mem.  Soc.  Geogr.  Ital.,  xii  (1905),  75-92;  R.  Biasutti,  'La  carta  del- 
I'Africa  di  G.  Gastaldi  (1545-1564)  e  lo  sviluppo  della  cartografia 
africana  nei  sec.  xvi  e  xvii'.  Boll.  Soc.  Geogr.  Ital.,  ser,  v,  vol.  ix 
(1920),  pp.  327-46,  387-436;  L.  Bagrow,  A.  Ortelii  Catalogus 
Cartographorum,  i  (1928),  74-96;  W.  G.  L.  Randies,  'South-east 
Africa  as  shown  on  selected  printed  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century', 
Imago  Mundi,  xiii  (1956),  69-88  (reprinted  in  Studia,  no.  2  (Lisbon, 
1958),  pp.  103-63). 

2  See  Foster,  Red  Sea,  pp.  182-5  >  SRE,  pp.  xciii-vi,  220-2. 
*  In  the  second  edition  of  Vol.  i  of  the  Viaggi,  ft.  426-36. 
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Ramusio's  Viaggi,  namely  the  'Description  of  Africa'  by  Leo 
Africanus  and  the  'Relation'  of  Alvares.  Gastaldi  was  in  inti- 
mate association  with  Ramusio  from  1546,  when  he  became 
tutor  to  the  latter's  son;  and  his  collaboration  in  the  Viaggi, 
for  which  he  drew  most  of  the  maps,  is  established.  It  is  clear 
that  the  texts  which  came  into  Ramusio's  hands  were  at  once 
made  available  to  Gastaldi,  whose  revision  of  the  geography  of 
Africa  is  foreshadowed  in  several  maps  earlier  than  that  of  1564. 
In  April  1545  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo  wrote  to  Ramusio  about 
'the  journey  of  Don  Francesco  Alvarez'  (presumably  the 
Lisbon  edition),  then  in  Ramusio's  hands. ^  While  the  'modern' 
maps  of  Africa  by  Gastaldi  in  the  Venice  edition  of  Ptolemy 
of  1548  are  still  traditional  in  form,  though  with  some  names 
borrowed  from  Alvares,  the  development  of  the  cartographer's 
ideas  in  the  light  of  Alvares's  information  may  be  conjecturally 
dated  from  1549,  when  he  painted  a  large  map  of  Africa  (now 
vanished)  on  the  walls  of  the  Sala  delle  Scude  in  the  Doge's 
Palace.  The  following  maps  by  Gastaldi,  earlier  than  1564, 
reflect  the  re-interpretation  of  the  geography  of  the  Nile  and 
Ethiopia  due  to  Alvares : 

(a)  Woodcut  map  of  the  Nile  basin  (scale  about  1/30  M), 
in  Ramusio,  Viaggi,  vol.  i  (1550),  fol.  280V;  reproduced 
here,  Fig.  34.  This  was  re-engraved  on  copper,  for  the 
second  edition  (1554)  of  Ramusio's  volume. 

(b)  'II  disegno  della  seconda  parte  dell'  Asia'  (1561),  an 
engraved  map  (scale  about  i/io  M),  which  includes  the 
north-east  part  of  Africa. 

(c)  An  engraved  map  of  Africa  (scale  about  1/20  M),  pub- 
lished by  P.  Forlani  at  Venice  in  1562,  without  title  or 
cartographer's  name. 

1  Bembo's  letter  to  Ramusio  of  3  April  1545  (printed  by  Grande 
and  Biasutti)  also  refers  to  a  'quintemo  sopra  le  parte  d' Africa', 
which  Bembo  had  received  from  Ramusio.  This  'quinterno',  or 
quire,  is  identified  by  Biasutti  as  a  prototype  of  Gastaldi's  1564 
map,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  drawn,  and  perhaps  even 
printed,  as  early  as  1545.  But  such  a  prototype  (if  it  ever  existed) 
can  hardly,  for  want  of  the  necessary  sources,  have  been  'molto 
simile  alia  carta  del  1564' ;  and  Biasutti's  hypothesis  is  not  generally 
accepted. 
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Fig.  34.  Map  of  the  Nile  basin  by  Gastaldi,  1550 
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The  title  of  the  map  of  1564  reads:  'II  disegno  della  Geografia 
moderna  de  tutta  la  parte  dell'  Africa  .  .  .  Composta  per  .  .  . 
Giacomo  di  Castaldi  piamontese  in  uenetia  .  .  .  fabius  licinius 
ex.  Con  gratia  et  priuilegio  .  .  .  1564'.  It  is  Gastaldi's  largest 
map,  in  eight  sheets,  measuring  overall  106  x  143  cm.  On  the 
linear  scale  below  the  title,  600  Italian  miles  =  120  mm.;  and 
the  scale,  as  measured  along  the  equator  and  the  meridians,  is 
about  1/8  M.  The  map  is  graduated  in  latitude  and  (along 
the  equator)  in  longitude,  from  a  prime  meridian  running 
through  Santa  Lucia  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  (24^50'  W.  of 
Greenwich).^  The  value  of  an  equatorial  degree  of  longitude  is 
i6f  leagues,  giving  exaggerated  east-west  distances.  The  map 
contains  (in  Biasutti's  estimate)  over  1200  names,  about  evenly 
divided  between  the  coasts  and  the  interior. 

For  his  representation  of  the  hydrographic  system  of  Central 
Africa,  Gastaldi  referred  to  older  concepts,  on  which  he  grafted 
those  deduced  from  the  texts  of  Alvares,  Leo,  and  Barros.  In 
the  Ptolemaic  maps  two  lakes  had  been  laid  down  as  the  twin 
sources  of  the  White  Nile,  in  6°-8°  S.,  to  the  north  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Waldseemiiller's  world  maps  of  1507 
and  1516  had  depicted  a  third  lake  ('Sachaf  lacus'),  l3^ng  to  the 
south-west  of  the  other  two;^  in  the  15 16  map  a  number  of 
rivers  flow  from  this  lake,  north  to  the  Sahara,  south  and 
south-east  to  the  Zambesi  and  Indian  Ocean.  In  Barros's 
account  of  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  (Decada  i,  bk.  x,  ch.  i),^ 
translated  in  the  1554  edition  of  Ramusio's  first  volume, 
Gastaldi  found  a  description  of  an  immense  lake,  'nearer  to 
the  western  than  to  the  eastern  ocean',  from  which  sprang  the 
Zaire  (Congo),  the  Cuama  (Zambesi),  and  the  Nile.  In  his  map 
he  identifies  this  with  the  more  westerly  of  Ptolemy's  two  lakes, 
greatly  increasing  its  size,  giving  it  the  names  'Lago  de  Zaire' 
and  'Lago  de  Zembere',  and  laying  down  to  the  north  of  it  a 

^  Nordenskiold  (Periplus,  p.  131)  prints  a  comparative  table  of 
latitudes  and  longitudes  in  Gastaldi's  map,  compared  with  modem 
values. 

2  The  possible  derivation  of  this  feature  from  Fra  Mauro  is  dis- 
cussed by  Biasutti,  p.  389. 

3  Ramusio,  Viaggi,  1,  ed.  2  (i554)>  fol-  434-  Quoted  by  Biasutti 
(pp.  396-7)  and  Randies  (pp.  79-80). 
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*Lago  del  Niger'  linked  by  river  to  Lake  Bornu — an  interpreta- 
tion of  Leo's  account.  To  the  north-east,  wrote  Barros,  'the 
Abanhi  [Abay  or  Blue  Nile]  .  .  .  proceeds  from  another  lake 
called  Barcena  [Lake  Tana]  and  by  Ptolemy  Coloa  [Coloe 
Limne]' ;  and  this  delineation  is  found  in  Gastaldi's  maps,  from 
that  of  1550  (Fig.  34)  to  that  of  1564.^ 

The  most  striking  innovation  in  Gastaldi's  map,  and  one 
which  persisted  in  European  maps  for  two  centuries,  is  the 
extension  of  Ethiopian  place-names  deep  into  southern  Africa, 
e.g.  'Bagametro'  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  Mozambique, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  'Damut'  and  'Goiame'  in  that  of  Mombasa. 
This  'exaggerated  notion  of  the  southern  extent  of  Abyssinia' 
had  (as  Randies  points  out)^  already  been  suggested  in  earher 
Portuguese  reports,  e.g.  by  Albuquerque  in  1513  ('the  land  of 
Prester  John  is  very  large  .  .  .  [and]  extends  towards  Mani- 
congo  .  .  .  and  towards  the  coast  which  runs  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope') ;  but  the  idea  was  current  only  in  general  terms, 
and  Gastaldi's  delineation  may  be  ascribed  to  his  reading  of 
Alvares,  particularly  of  chapters  cxxxv-cxxxvii. 

Alvares  gives  very  few  distances  and  fewer  bearings. 
Gastaldi's  cartographic  problem  was  the  reconciliation  of  a 
(more  or  less)  surveyed  African  coastline  with  a  mass  of  detailed 
topographical  information  for  the  interior  of  Ethiopia,  including 
many  place-names  but  almost  totally  devoid  of  data  for  the 
determination  of  position  or  extent.  The  process  of  thought  by 
which,  with  the  help  of  older  elements,  he  effected  this  fusion 
may  be  seen  in  Ramusio's  'Discorso  sopra  il  crescer  del  fiume 
Nilo'  (Viaggi,  1,  fol.  281) :  'The  River  Nile  rises  in  the  kingdom 
of  Gojjam  from  two  great  lakes  like  seas,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  that  they  lie  beyond  the  equinoctial  line  towards  the 
south,  both  by  the  limits  of  this  kingdom  as  described  by  Don 
Francesco  [Alvares],  and  by  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy  who  places 
them  in  6°  S.'  This  is  evidently  a  gloss  on  Alvares,  chapter 

^  The  form  Barcena,  said  by  Barros  to  be  the  indigenous  name  for 
Lake  Tana,  is,  however,  found  in  no  map  earlier  than  the  unsigned 
Gastaldian  map  of  1562;  it  is  an  attempt  to  represent  bdhr  tana,  'lake 
Tana'. 

2  Randies,  p.  74. 
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cxxxvi ;  and  the  earliest  map  to  extend  Ethiopia  south  of  the 
equator  is  Gastaldi's  small  map  of  the  Nile  basin  of  1550. 
Ortelius's  adoption  of  this  version  of  Ethiopian  geography,  in 
his  map  of  the  Empire  of  Prester  John  (1573),  was  to  give  it 
wider  diffusion  and  to  stamp  it  on  popular  consciousness. 

Of  the  numerous  Ethiopian  place-names  in  Gastaldi's  map, 
the  great  majority  are  to  be  found  in  Alvares,  whose  itineraries 
can  readily  be  followed  on  the  map.  Gastaldi's  embarrassment 
in  locating  the  places  or  regions  named  in  Alvares's  report  is 
illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  Begameder,  which  appears 
twice  on  the  map:  as  'Bagamidri',  west  of  Angot,  and  (far  to 
the  south)  as  'Bagametro',  south  of  Damut  and  of  'Lago  de 
Zembere'.  Gastaldi  however  disposed  of  other  sources  for  a 
small  residue  of  names  which  are  not  in  Alvares.  As  noted  by 
Biasutti,  who  lists  these  names,  some  of  them  appear  to  derive 
from  the  itineraries  written  down  by  Alessandro  Zorzi  at  Venice 
in  1519-24.  The  recent  (1958)  edition  of  Zorzi's  text  by  O.  G.  S. 
Crawford  and  the  present  edition  of  Alvares  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  sources  and  forms  of 
Gastaldi's  toponymy  than  can  be  attempted  here.  [R.A.S.] 


2.    MODERN    MAPS 

In  working  on  the  topography  of  Alvares  we  have  found  that 
the  recent  maps  (GSGS  and  Guida)  have  been  of  the  greatest 
general  use,  though  of  the  earlier  maps  d'Abbadie's  surveys  in 
his  Geodesic  are  of  particular  value  for  northern  Ethiopia.  The 
warning  which  we  gave  in  SRE  (pp.  223-4)  about  inaccuracies 
in  the  modern  maps  should  be  noted.  References  to  the  GSGS 
1/500,000  sheets  are  given  with  the  Square  letters  following  the 
sheet  numbers,  e.g.  ND  37/6  JEN.  Mileages  are  no  more  than 
approximate;  they  are  the  horizontal,  that  is,  the  shortest, 
distances  as  measured  on  the  map,  and  are  probably  under- 
estimated in  many  cases. 

I.  Nineteenth  century 

Ferret  and  Galinier,  Voyages,  1840  (in  Routes).  1/400,000. 
Beke,JRGS,  XIV,  1844. 1/225,000. 
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Harris,  Highlands  of  Aethiopia,  1844. 1/4  million. 
Lefebvre,  Voyage,  1845. 1/700,000. 
Parkyns,  Life  in  Abyssinia,  1853.  i/i^  million. 
d'Abbadie,  Geodesie,  1863-6.  About  1/410,000. 
Keith  Johnston,  in  Routes,  1867. 1/633,000. 
Holland  and  Hozier,  Record,  1870. 1/584,000. 

2.  Twentieth  century 

GSGS  No.  4355. 1/500,000 

ND  37/2  Asmara  (1946)  =EAF  1762  (1946) 

ND  37/5  Macalle  (1947)  =EAF  1758  (1946) 

ND  37/6  Lake  Giulietti  (1946)  =EAF  1759  (1946) 

NC  37/1  Dessie(i947)  =EAF  1755  (1946) 

NC  37/5  Addis  Abeba  (1946)  =^EAF  1733  (1946) 

GSGS  No.  2465.  i/i  million 

ND  37        Asmara  =EAF  1202  (1943). 

NC   S7        Addis  Abeba  =EAF  1 127  (1942). 

Guida,  i/i  million 

p.  192     Massaua — ^Asmara — Adi  Quala. 
p.  272     Adi  Quala — Axum — Macalle. 
p.  304    Macalle — Ascianghi — Ualdia. 
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This  Gazetteer  contains  the  names  of  places  in  Ethiopia 
mentioned  by  Alvares,  together  with  such  identifications  as 
we  can  suggest,  and  other  forms  of  the  names  from  Ethiopic 
documents  and  from  European  sources  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  For  most  of  the  abbreviations,  see  p.  xv ; 
other  abbreviations  are:  Aim.  =  Almeida  (SRE);  Bar.  = 
Barradas;  C  =  charter;  Lud.  =Ludolf.  Roman  numerals  indi- 
cate centuries. 

Aadete.  [Bar.  Addit;  Lud.  Adet.  xvi  C  51  'Adet;  XIX  C  lya 
Adet.  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HFE)  Adiet.]  This  is  a  district  W. 
of  Nadir  in  Tigre,  between  the  rivers  Fufua  and  Weri. 

Aagao.  [Also  Aganos  P.  Aim.  Agaus;  Bar.  Agaos;  Lud.  Agawi. 
Ethiopic,  Agaw.]  The  Agaw  division  of  the  Hamitic  popula- 
tion of  Ethiopia,  used  also  as  the  name  of  a  province  between 
Wag  and  Samen. 

Abacinete.  [Also  Bacinete  P.  R  Bacinete;  Aim.  Ambaganet; 
Bar.  Ambacenete;  Lud.  Amba-sanet.  XIV  C  10,  XV  CB  129 
Amba  Sanet;  CB  142  Amba  Sanayt,  ?  'the  beautiful  ambd'.] 
The  approximate  position  of  this  somewhat  elusive  place  can 
be  fixed  with  little  difficulty,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  establish 
its  exact  site,  for  this  latter  is  not  shown  on  any  map  that  we 
have  seen.  From  the  indications  in  Holland  and  Hozier's 
general  map  (no.  i)  a  likely  position  seems  to  be  due  E.  of 
what  is  called  on  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFE)  Gual  Hatzei,  Amba 
Sanayt  being,  we  suggest,  the  area  enclosed  by  the  8200  ft 
form-line,  with  Nebelei  (8210  ft)  at  the  S.  end,  the  grid 
reference  for  the  Nebelei  spot-height  being  HFE  9062. 
Barradas  quotes  a  story  that  the  name  was  derived  from  that 
of  a  woman  called  Cenet  who,  trusting  in  the  strength  of  her 
amba,  rebelled  against  the  king,  whose  name  is  not  given. 
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Dom  Cristovao  da  Gama  took  this  amhd  with  400  Portuguese 
soldiers  (Almeida  in  SRE,  p.  38).  Almeida  thus  describes 
the  place:  This  mountain  has  about  a  league  of  meadow 
land  on  top,  though  it  is  not  very  level,  and  has  sufficient 
water  for  many  people'  (bk.  iii,  ch.  9).  The  area  enclosed  by 
the  8200  ft  form-line  is  about  3  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Weri  rises  in  it.  In  C  10  (of  Dawit,  1380-1409) 
it  is  recorded  that  in  the  district  (medr)  of  Amba  Sanayt  four 
estates  (called  Qelale,  Bet  Haywa,  Ad  Asfah,  and  Ad  Tanaf) 
were  given  to  the  convent  of  Quayasa  which  is  about  20 
miles  S.W.  of  Aksum;  the  statement  by  Alvares  that  the 
grandmother  of  Lebna  Dengel  owned  this  lordship  suggests 
that  she  became  possessed  illegally  of  a  monastic  property, 
whence  her  ejection.  In  C  29  there  is  a  curious  account  of  an 
order  made  by  Lebna  Dengel  concerning  the  hedug  (here 
apparently  meaning  'lordship'  or  'district')  of  Amba  Sanayt : 
'In  former  times,  in  the  days  of  king  'Amda  Seyon,  when 
Ya'ebika  Egzi'e  and  Engeda  Egzi'e  rebelled,  king  'Amda 
Seyon  ordered  their  extirpation  and  destroyed  these  rebels; 
and  that  the  arrogance  of  their  hearts  might  be  destroyed 
and  their  glory  humbled,  he  set  over  their  land  (beings) 
who  were  not  of  the  race  of  Adam  and  Eve,  whose  name  was 
halastyotdt,  or  in  the  language  of  Tegray,  ahbdy  ('monkeys'). 
The  seyum  of  Amba  Sanayt  when  he  stayed  (there)  was  called 
hedug  of  the  halastyo.  But  from  this  time  the  Ras  Zenay  and 
also  his  successors  shall  be  called  seyum  of  Emba  Sanayt,  Hke  the 
seyum  of  Sire  and  the  seyum  of  Tanben.  And  these  halastyo  shall 
be  killed,  and  their  memory  shall  not  remain,  as  I,  king  Lebna 
Dengel,  have  ordered  . . .  And  a  hedug  who  speaks  in  transgres- 
sion of  these  orders,  let  his  house  be  sacked  and  his  possessions 
be  destroyed,  so  that  others  may  see  it  and  be  afraid'. 
Abafa^em.  [Also  Bafazem  P.  Ethiopic,  Abba  Afse.]  The  town 
is  certainly  Yeha  (Guida  leca),  about  10  miles  N.E.  of  Adwa. 
Here  is  a  tower  of  the  Aksumite  period  {DAE,  11,  78-86; 
Guida,  p.  273).  Yeha  has  been  identified  with  the  place 
called  Aue  by  Nonnosus  (Photius,  BiUiotheca,  cod.  3),  and 
one  of  the  inscriptions  found  here  by  Bent  contained  an 
unvocalized  word  'WM  which  has  been  held  to  represent 
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the  name  'AWAm=AUE  =  YEHA  (Bent,  Sacred  City,  pp. 
138,  235).  HSD  59  has  Yaha.  d'Abbadie  shows  Ahha  Afze  on 
his  map  2  (Geodesie)  as  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

Abbagarima.  [Bar.  Abbagarima.]  This  convent  was  also  called 
Madara,  xvi  C31 ;  C57  Madara.  About  4  miles  E.  of  Adwa. 
It  had  considerable  estates,  including  all  or  part  of  Adwa 
itself,  according  to  the  charters. 

Abbalicanos.  [Ethiopic,  Abba  Liqanos.]  E.  of  Aksum,  beyond 
the  plateau  of  May  Qoho.  The  church  is  built  on  the  site 
of  an  Aksumite  temple  (Monneret  de  Villard,  Aksum,  p.  5). 
It  is  described  in  Guida  (p.  267)  as  *a  rectangular  building 
set  on  a  platform  shaded  by  fine  trees  and  approached  by 
a  stairway.  The  enclosure,  partly  battlemented,  contains 
a  basin  for  baptisms  and  an  ancient  pilaster.  The  church 
lacks  as  usual  a  portico  for  the  singers.  The  wall  inside  is 
painted  with  figures  of  Saints'.  This  church  belonged  to  a 
convent  called  Dabra  Quanasel. 

Abb  AM  ATA.  [Bar.  'Amba  Meta  not  far  from  Amba  Damo  in  the 
land  of  Gulmocada'  (the  Glemo-Edda  of  Lefebvre,  in,  p.  27).] 
Barradas  does  not  mention  either  a  church  or  a  convent  of  this 
name;  but  the  place  was  clearly  somewhere  near  Alvares's 
Maluche. 

Abbapantalian.  [xvi  C35,  XIX  C93  Beta  Abba  Pantalewon.] 
A  church  on  a  steep  isolated  hill  about  5  furlongs  E.S.E. 
of  Abba  Liqanos  (Monneret  de  Villard,  Aksum,  p.  5).  The 
church  has  a  'few  sculptured  architectural  fragments  and 
inscriptions  torn  from  the  walls  (which)  indicate  a  pagan 
temple  of  Mahrem  (Mars),  with  a  later  church  built  on  the 
site.  In  the  wall  is  a  cavity  in  which  St  Pantalewon  is  said 
to  have  lived  standing  upright  for  forty-five  years.  The 
existing  church  is  rectangular  and  measures  7  x  13  metres' 
{Guida,  p.  267). 

Abefete.  See  Belete. 

Abime.  [P  Abimeraz  =  Ras  of  'Abime';  R  Abunaraz.]  Perhaps 
Mt  Abuna  Yosef,  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HEL),  which  in  1520  may 
have  been  within  the  territory  of  Angot. 

Abra.  Perhaps  the  'small  village  of  Our  Lady'  of  chapter  lv, 
in  the  Warra  Ilu  region,  the  'wild  mountains  and  deep  gulleys* 
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being  perhaps  the  country  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Wancet 
and  its  tributaries  such  as  the  Kasem  (cf.  Guida,  p.  402). 

Abrigima.  See  Abugima. 

Abugima.  [O  2789  Bugna;  R  Abuguna,  Bugana;  O  2202 
Albogiama.  P  has  also  Abrigima  and  Abuxima.]  The  province 
of  Bugna  between  Doha  (Asange)  and  Wag. 

Abuxima.  See  Abugima. 

Agate.  We  cannot  identify  this. 

AcEL.  [P  ho  Acel,  'the  Acel'.  R  AzzeL]  Stasio  (p.  817)  con- 
jectured that  this  place,  which  he  writes  Azzel,  was  about 
13  km.  (8  miles)  S.W.  of  'Monte  Antiokia';  but  Antokiya 
(or  Ansokiya)  is  about  55  miles  S.  of  Lake  Hayq  and  thus 
too  far  away  if  the  second  lake  (in  chapter  Lxiv)  is  Ardibbo. 
Findlay  (p.  47)  suggests  that  Acel  was  near  the  modern  Dessie 
(Am.  Dassye,  'my  joy',  founded  cir.  1883).  But  it  may 
equally  well  have  been  somewhere  in  the  district  of  Amba 
Sal,  a  little  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  Lake  Hayq,  though  not 
the  actual  ambd  called  Amba  Sel.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify 
Acel  with  Wasl  or  Wasel  {CB  151),  as  Crawford  does  [Ethiop. 
Itin.  p.  50)  since  the  ho  which  alone  might  make  identifica- 
tion possible  is  merely  the  Portuguese  article. 

Adea.  [Aim.  Hadea.  xvi  CZ  16,  HSD  passim;  xvii  Per.  Sus.  32 
Hadya,  Hadya.]  The  state  of  Hadya  lay  W.  of  Waj  and  Lake 
Zeway,  extending  westwards  across  the  Gibe  to  the  Didessa, 
and  included  the  region  which  later  became  the  Galla 
monarchies  of  the  Gibe — Jimma,  Guma,  Gomma,  Gera,  and 
Limmu-Enarya. 

Adel.  [Eth.  Adal,  Adal.]  The  lowland  country  between  Zeila 
and  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  inhabited  by  Moslems. 

Agroo.  [R  Agro;  Bar.  Ucuro.  xix  C83  Weqro.  GSGS  (ND  37/5 
HFF)  Ugoro;  Guida  Uogoro.  weqro  in  Ethiopic  means 
'(building  of)  cut  stone'.  Called  'Dongolo'  by  Lefebvre,  and 
'Dongolo  or  Wugura'  by  Holland  and  Hozier.]  Weqro  is 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Agula,  and  the  rock-cut  church  called 
Mariam  Corou  by  Lefebvre  (identified  by  de  Coppet  with  the 
'Zana  Maryam'  of  the  Chronicle  of  Guebre  Sellassie)  is  between 
Weqro  and  Beles,  which  are  3  miles  apart. 

Alleluya  Moesteiro.  [Bar.  convento  da  Alleluia,  xv  CZ  28 
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Halelo,  Halole;  xvi  C41  Dabra  Halle  Luya.  The  Alleluia 
Monastery'.  (See  SRE,  p.  227.)]  Written  Allele  by  Ferret 
and  Galinier,  and  shown  by  them  about  20  miles  N.W.  of 
Aksum  in  Torat  {Routes,  map  opp.  p.  19). 
Amara.  [Aim.  Amahara,  Amara;  Bar.  Amara.  Ethiopia  spellings 
Amhara,  Amara.]   One  of  the  great  southern  provinces  of 
Ethiopia,  immediately  N.  of  Shoa. 
Ancona.  [R  fiume  d'Ancona.]  Stasio  (p.  813)  names  Ancana 
as  a  tributary  of  the  Cualima  (PC  24  Gualina ;  Guida  Golima 
or  Armat;  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HEM)  Gollena.]   Ancona  may 
have  been  near  the  place  now  called  Cobbo  on  the  maps, 
which   has  a  large  market,    and   a   church   of   Our   Lady 
(Enda  Maryam)  nearby.  Crawford  places  it,  with  the  name 
Dencona,  a  little  further  S.,  between  the  rivers  Alia  and 
Ticira  (GSGS,  NC  37/2  HEM) ;  the  latter  is  Tequr  wahd,  'black 
water'. 
Anda.  Mentioned  with  Huaguida  and  Tahaguy  as  lying  between 
Dabra  Libanos  and  the  King's  Court.  There  is  a  good  case  to  be 
made  for  identifying  Huaguida  with  Wagda,  the  district  in 
which  lies  Taguelat  (Tegulet),  one  of  the  early  camp-sites  of 
the  kings.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  identify  the  Tahaguy 
of  P  with  Taguelat;  the  form  is  no  more  remote  from  the 
original  than  some  of  Alvares's  other  attempts.  The  time 
taken  to  go  from  Dabra  Libanos  to  Taguelat  (some  50  miles 
in  a  straight  line)  suggests  that  the  Portuguese  were  led 
rather  to  the  south  in  order  to  avoid  various  rivers,  making  a 
journey  of  about  70  miles;  at  10  miles  a  day  this  would  bring 
them  to  the  present  Mendida  (GSGS  NC  37/5  HDM)  on  the 
fifth  day  from  Dabra  Libanos,  which  agrees  with  Alvares's 
statement  that,  having  left  Brilibanos  on  4  October,  they 
reached    Anda    on    8    October.    Anda    may    therefore    be 
Mendida. 
Anecheta.  [O  2789  Vanchiel;  O  2202  Anechere;  R  Anecheta. 
XII   Per.   Sus.   274  Wancet.   GSGS    (NC   37/2   HDT-HDU) 
Uacit.]  The  river  Wancet,  a  tributary  of  the  Jamma. 
Angoir.  Possibly  a  mistake  for  Angote. 

Angote.    [Aim.  Angote.   Eth.  Angot;  Bahrey  Anguat.]  The 
small  province  at  the  N.E.  corner  of  Amhara. 
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Angua.  See  Mastanho. 

Angueba.  [R  Angeba.]  Probably  represented  now  by  the 
river-name  'Unguya  (d'Abbadie,  Geodesie,  map  2),  the 
Unguia  of  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFE),  and  the  'river  Engueya 
near  Mazber'  of  HSD  61.  This  river  rises  N.  of  Enticcio  and 
flows  into  the  Marab. 

Anguguim.  [P  Dangugui,  i.e.  Danguguim;  O  2202  Angungui; 
R  Angugui ;  O  2789  (wrongly)  Agamia.]  De  Coppet  identified 
this  with  Agula  some  14  miles  N.  of  Quiha  [xviii  A  J  IB 
196  Agula;  All  206  Aguela;  C68  Aguela'e].  At  Agula  there 
is  an  old  church  of  'St  Tcherkos'  (Qirqos,  the  Quiricos  of 
Alvares) .  There  is  another  ruined  church  of  St  Qirqos  outside 
Quiha,  but  Agula  seems  more  likely  to  be  Anguguim  than 
Quiha.  The  Agula  church  is  near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Agula 
river;  the  remains  consist  of  a  rectangular  platform  or 
podium,  with  recessed  and  stepped  walls  of  Aksumite  type. 
From  the  sketch  in  Fig.  12  (drawn  from  DAE,  11,  fig.  213)  the 
podium  appears  to  be  about  15  feet  high. 

Aquate.  Another  spelling  of  Agate.  Unidentified. 

Aquaxumo.  [R  Caxumo,  Chaxum,  Chassumo;  Aim.,  Bar. 
Acgum.  Greek  forms:  Ptol.  iv.  7,  sect.  25  Axume;  DAE  4 
Axomiton;  DAE  3  Axomeiton.  Eth.  forms:  DAE  7  'KSM; 
DAE  II  Aksum;  all  later  forms,  Aksum.]  The  city  of  Aksum 
in  Tigre. 

Aqui  Afagi.  [Also  Aquia  fagi  P.  ZN  Ahya  fajj.  GSGS  (NC  37/2 
HDT)  Haiafegg;  Guida  Aiafecc]  A  well-known  defile  by 
means  of  which  the  crossing  of  the  Wancet  is  made  by  the 
track  from  Warra  Ilu  to  the  Adabay  river. 

Arquiquo.  [Aim.  Arquiquo,  Arquico;  Bar.  Arquico.  Aim.  uses 
also  the  local  name  Dequeno,  Deqhono,  xvi  HSD  114 
Dakano;  xviii  ALL  125  Dahono,  said  to  be  from  Saho 
dakono,  'elephant'.]  About  6  miles  S.  of  Massawa;  now 
written  Arqiqo. 

Badabaje.  [Also  Badabaxa.  R  Badabaxo,  Badabassa.]  It  is 
probable  that  this  place  is  the  same  as  the  Badabaj  of  Per. 
Sus.  9,  70,  73,  though  the  exact  position  of  this  is  uncertain. 
Places  named  in  Per.  Sus.  as  being  near  Badabaj  are :  Amba 
Somsa    (9),    Marah   Bete    (  =  Marabete,   9),   Qaraqar  Lame 
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Amba  (70),  Kuarira  (73),  Tamo  (73),  and  Teqa  Maga  (73). 
Apart  from  Marah  Bete,  the  only  identifiable  place  among 
these  is  Tamo,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Adabay  and  20  miles 
or  more  S.W.  of  Ahya  Fajj.  GSGS  (NC  37/2  HDT)  marks 
Badaso  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Adabay  immediately  opposite 
Tamo,  and  we  suspect  that  this  may  be  a  misspelling  of 
Badabaso;  i.e.  that  it  is  in  fact  the  district  of  Badabaj ;  the 
Amba  Somsa  of  Per.  Sus.  could  therefore  be  the  'Cacim  amba' 
of  NC  37/2  a  little  N.E.  of  'Badaso'.  Alvares  does  not  say  that 
they  went  to  a  place  Badabaxa,  but  that  the  'gates'  guarding 
the  entry  to  Shoa  were  called  Badabaxa,  i.e.  he  took  this  to 
be  a  term  used  of  all  such  'gates'  in  this  region.  This  inter- 
pretation does  not  therefore  conflict  with  our  suggestion 
(p.  259)  that  they  crossed  the  Adabay- Jamma  further  to  the 
W.  and  nearer  Dabra  Libanos. 

Baliganje.  [  =  BaH  and  Ganz.  Bah:  Aim.  Baly,  Balli.  xv  CZ 
17  Bali.  Ganz:  Aim.  Ganz.  xv  CB  112  Ganz;  xvii  A]IB 
Ganj.]  Bali  was  the  Moslem  trading  state  between  Fatagar 
and  Dawaro,  cut  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  Webi 
Shabelle.  Ganz  is  shown  on  Almeida's  map  to  the  S.E.  of 
Gojam,  between  Hadya  and  Gafat ;  see  Ganz. 

Barra.  This  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  may  be,  as 
Stasio  suggested  (p.  809),  Addi  Baro,  5  miles  N.W.  of 
Debarwa,  although  this  is  not  on  the  direct  route  to  the  S. 
from  Debarwa;  but  we  have  no  proof  that  the  journey 
proceeded  in  a  direct  route  here  any  more  than  in  other 
places. 

Barua.  [Aim.,  Bar.  Debaroa;  Lud.  Dobarwa.  xvi  RSD  44 
Debarwa;  so  also  later  spellings.  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFL) 
Debaroa.  A  variant  in  RSD  44,  Deb'arwa,  suggests  that  the 
second  element  is  Agaw  aYwa,  'plain'  (Conti  Rossini.  Langue 
des  Kemant,  p.  170),  the  first  being  perhaps  also  Agaw  debd, 
'steep  hill'  (Bilin  dibbd).]  About  18  miles  S.S.W.  of  Asmara, 
above  the  upper  waters  of  the  Marab. 

Belete.  [Chapter-heading  in  P,  Abefete,  where  R  has  Bellette.] 
There  is  a  place  called  Belat  {Guida,  map  p.  304)  about  30 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Agula  which  may  be  Belete.  See,  however, 
Benacel. 
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Belie.  [Aim.  Baylur.]  The  modern  Beylul,  about  26  miles  N.W. 
of  Assab,  and  now  about  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

Bellonos.  [Aim.  Ballous;  'Ballous  or  Funchos',  SRE,  pp.  12, 
25;  called  Ballous  in  Dequin  (Kassala  region)  and  Funchos 
at  Suakin,  SRE,  p.  31;  Bar.  Balaos.  Eth.  Balaw.]  The 
older  inhabitants  of  northern  Ethiopia;  see  SRE,  p.  12,  n.  3, 
and  Crawford,  Fung  Kingdom,  chap.  vii. 

Benacel.  [R.  Bunace.]  The  text  suggests  that  this  may  have 
been  on  Amba  Aradom  (9040  ft),  and  'the  plain  where  there 
was  much  water'  the  plain  of  Buye  (Guida,  p.  303;  GSGS, 
ND  37/5  HEU).  This,  however,  does  not  allow  Belete  to  be 
Belat  unless  we  assume  either  that  Alvares  named  the  places 
in  the  wrong  order,  or  that  his  route  went  back  from  Belat  to 
A.  Aradom  and  thence  S.  towards  Corcora;  the  present  Buye 
(Buie)  of  the  maps  need  not  itself  have  been  visited.  Crawford 
(Ethiop.  Itin.,  p.  76)  suggests  the  Doghea  Pass  (which  he 
writes  Dogrea)  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  A.  Aradom. 

BiSAM.  [Aim.  Bizam;  Bar;  Lud.  (Dabra)  Bizan.  1407  Cii  Dabra 
Bizan.  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFL)  Bizen.]  About  10  mHes  E.  of 
Asmara. 

BoGRiMiDi.  [Also  Bagamidri  P.  Aim.,  Bar.  Begameder;  Lud. 
Bagem(e)dr.  Written  Begamedr  in:  xiv  Chron.  'Amda  Seyon 
f.  40;  XV  CZ  14;  XVII  A  J  IB  7;  xviii  ALL  38.  Written 
Bagemedr  in:  xvi  HSD  5;  xvii  Per  Sus.  10;  xx  ZN.]  The 
province  between  Amhara  and  Lake  Tana. 

Bono.  See  Buno. 

Brilibanos.  a  mistake  for  Dabra  Libanos,  the  famous  monas- 
tery in  Shoa,  10  miles  S.E.  of  Fece  (Fecce;  GSGS  (NC  37/5 
HDL)  Ficce). 

Buno.  [Also  Bono  P.  O  2789  Xumburro  .  .  .  Burscium ;  O  2202 
Zomburro  .  .  .  Burroxum ;  R  Burro.  Aim.,  Lud.,  and  all 
Ethiopic  spellings.  Bur.]  The  province  of  Bur,  between 
Akala  Guzay  and  the  Red  Sea.  Almeida,  Ludolf,  and  Bruce 
all  speak  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bur,  the  former  in  Agame, 
the  latter  round  the  Gulf  of  Zula;  hence  the  two  names  in 
Alvares. 

Cafates.  [Aim.  Gafates;  Lud.  Gafat.  xvi  HSD  11;  xvii  Per. 
Sus.  5 ;  XVIII  A  J  IB  280  Gafat.]  A  people  who  in  Alvares's 
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time  lived  S.  of  the  Abay,  but  were  pushed  across  it  into 
Gojam  by  the  Galla  invasion  cir.  1550.  See  SRE,  pp.  235-6. 

Caina.  R  Zama,  which  is  probably  a  more  correct  form,  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Sama  of  Barradas,  which  is  said  to  be  near 
Seraoe  (p.  84),  the  Gama  (miswritten  for  Zama)  of  GSGS 
(ND  37/2),  S.  of  Mt  Toqoile  (Ethiopic  spelling,  Takuela). 
d'Abbadie  refers  to  Timmense  plaine  de  Zam-a'  (Geodesie). 
It  may  also  be  the  Sam'a  of  charter  20.  Zama  is  about  50 
miles  S.  of  Bizan,  and  seems  not  to  have  been  on  the  1520 
route,  but  to  have  been  visited  later. 

f  ALOTE.  [Aim.,  Bar.  Zalot.  Eth.  Salot.  Guida  Zalot.]  About 
7  miles  S.S.E.  of  Asmara.  [In  SRE,  p.  244,  we  suggested, 
incorrectly,  that  Zalot  might  be  the  za'elata  Mikael  of  CB 
157 ;  there  is  some  obscurity  in  the  text  in  this  passage,  and 
the  words  may  not  refer  to  a  place ;  in  any  case  the  reference 
is  to  somewhere  far  to  the  S.  of  Tigre.] 

Cam  A.  This  may  be  the  Qama  of  Almeida's  map  S.  of  the 
Marab,  and  of  N.  Aksum.  It  could  even  be  Caina. 

C  AMARU  A.  We  cannot  identify  this. 

Canfila  [and  variants].  A  person,  not  a  place,  as  might  appear 
at  first  sight  from  the  text. 

Cequete.  [^eqte  P.  xix  Ci7<^  Sekat.  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFL) 
Scichetti.]  About  5  miles  N.E.  of  Debarwa,  and  possibly  not 
visited  in  1520. 

Qeruel.  [With  variants  Ceruil  and  Ceiuel  in  P.  O  2789  Seraoue ; 
Aim.,  Bar.  Seraoe.  Ethiopic  spellings  from  xiv  onwards 
Sarawe  (All  217  Sarwe).  Modern  form,  Sera'e.]  The  province 
between  the  Marab  and  Hamasen.  When  Alvares  speaks 
of  the  district  of  Barra  with  its  town  Qeruel  he  has  reversed 
the  facts,  for  Qeruel  is  the  'district'  and  Barra  the  'town'. 

Cire.  [Aim.,  Bar.  Syre.  All  Ethiopic  spellings  from  xv  on- 
wards, Sire.  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFD)  Scire.]  The  province  W. 
of  Aksum  between  the  Marab  and  Takkaze  rivers. 

CoiBERiA.  [Aim.  Corbarea.  xix  C73  Korbarya.  Guida  Cor- 
baria.]  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  Decamere,  and  about  12  miles 
from  Debarwa  (not  8  leagues) . 

CoRCORA  I.  [O  2789  Quarquara.  xvii  A  J  IB  29  Qorqora. 
Guida  Addi  Corcora  (map  p.  304),  Amba  Corcora  (p.  305).] 
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The  topography  here  is  very  difficult,  and  the  monasteries 
of  Nazareth,  Holy  Cross,  and  St  John,  the  church  of  Quer- 
cos,  and  the  'large  town'  above  the  church  of  Quercos  are 
unidentifiable.  But  from  what  Alvares  says  it  is  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  Portuguese  went  along  the  river  called  Mai 
Meshick  on  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HEU)  till  they  came  to  the  place 
called  Bet  Maira  on  the  map  in  Guida  p.  304,  about  8  miles 
S.E.  of  Addi  Qorqora,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  'Mai  Meshick'. 
This  is  almost  certainly  the  'handsome  church  of  Our  Lady', 
and  the  Beta  Marya  of  A  J  IB  29.  {Mary  a  does  not  usually 
refer  to  Our  Lady,  but  this  is  an  excusable  mistake  in  a 
traveller.) 

CoRCORA  IL  [Distinguished  by  P  as  Corcora  Dagote,  i.e.  Corcora 
of  Angot.]  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  or  allusion  to  Lake 
Asange  by  Alvares  suggests  that  he  went  well  to  the  E.  of 
it,  perhaps  along  the  track  leading  through  Corbetta  to 
Cercer  (GSGS,  ND/37/5  HEM),  S.  of  the  'Hair  Sabalette' 
river.  Corcora  of  Angot  may  have  been  at  or  near  the 
modern  Cercer  (Cercer),  though  the  names  may  not  be  iden- 
tical, since  Cercer  is  a  Galla  name  and  therefore  later  than 
1526 ;  in  any  case,  6  could  not  represent  q. 

CoROR.  See  Paraclitos. 

QuAQEM.  [Aim.  Suaqhem;  Bar.  Suaquem.  xvi  HSD  54 
Sewaken;  xviii  PC  48  Sawakin.]  Suakin  (Suakim)  on  the 
Red  Sea  coast  about  280  miles  N.  of  Massawa. 

Dafilla  [and  variants].  A  person,  not  a  place,  like  Canfila. 

Dalaqa.  [With  variant  Dalaqua  P.  Bar.  Dalec]  The  group  of 
islands  called  Dahlak  off  Massawa  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Bur 
peninsula. 

Dambea.  [Aim.  Dambea;  Bar.  Dambia;  Lud.  Dambya. 
Ethiopic  spelHngs  since  xvi  Dambya.  xix  ZN  Dambiya.] 
The  province  N.  of  Lake  Tana.  The  name  is  also  applied 
sometimes  to  the  lake  itself. 

Damute.  [Aim.,  Bar.  Damotes  =  people  of  Damot.  Ethiopic 
spelling  since  xiv  Damot.]  In  Alvares's  time  Damot  was 
S.  of  the  Abay,  but  the  inhabitants  were  driven  across  the 
river  into  Go  jam  by  the  Galla  invasion  in  xvi.  See  SRE, 
p.  232. 
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Dancali.  [With  variant  Dangalli  P.  R  Dancali;  Aim.  Dancaly; 
Bar.  Dancali.  CB  138,  Pers.  Sus.  52,  PC  31  Dankale.]  The 
Danakil  (sing.  Dankali)  or  'Afar  of  the  lowlands  E.  of  the 
Ethiopian  plateau. 

Dara.  XVII  Per.  Sus.  8  Dara.  GSGS  (NC  37/2  HDT)  Derra.] 
A  district  in  Shoa,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Abay,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Jamma  and  Wancet,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Walaqa. 
(To  be  distinguished  from  Darha  (xviii  Per.  Sus.  21),  a 
district  S.E.  of  Lake  Tana.) 

DiNGUiL.  [GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFL)  DengheL]  Between  Debarwa 
and  Decamere. 

DiSE.  [R  San  Michele  de  Iseo.]  Stasio  (p.  807)  puts  it  about  3 
miles  N.W.  of  the  convent  of  Bizan  'by  a  bad  road'. 

DoBA.  [With  variant  Dobaa  P.  Aim.  Doha.  Ethiopic  forms  from 
XV  onwards  vary:  Dob(e)'a,  Dob(e)'a,  Dobya,  Dobaya, 
Dab(e)'a  Deb(e)'a.  xix  ZN  Doha.]  The  name  of  a  people 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ethiopian  highlands,  who  extended 
as  far  S.  as  Lake  Asange  and  the  province  named  after  them, 
which  Ludolf  (who  lists  it  among  the  'prefectures  of  Tigre'), 
writes  Doha. 

DoFARSO.  [With  variants  Tarso,  Farso  P.  R  Dofarso.]  This 
seems  to  be  the  Dofarfo  of  Guida,  map,  p.  304,  about  30 
miles  N.E.  of  Debub. 

EiNACEM.  Hamasen,  the  province  N.  of  Asmara. 

Fatiguar.  [With  variant  Fatigar  P.  Aim.  Fategar.  Ethiopic 
spellings  from  xv  onwards  Fatagar,  Fatagar.]  The  Moslem 
state  which  lay  between  Waj  and  Bali,  N.  of  the  Webi 
Shabelle,  with  an  extension  across  the  Awas ;  in  1520-6  this 
state  was  under  the  control  of  Lebna  Dengel. 

Gamu.  [Aim.  Gamo.  xvi  Bahrey  Gamo.]  A  district  on  the  W. 
side  of  Lake  Camo.  See  note  in  SRE,  p.  236. 

Ganze.  [Aim.  Ganz.  xv  CB  112;  HSD  83;  xvii  Per.  Sus.  70 
Ganz;  xvii  A  JIB  25  Ganzi  (for  Ganz).]  The  description 
in  A  J  IB  25  shows  clearly  that  it  was  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  Abay  and  Jamma,  and  W.  of  Dabra  Libanos. 

Gazeleanza.  [R  Gazela.]  Somewhere  near  Debarwa. 

Gemaa.  [Aim.  Gema.  In  Ethiopic  written  2amma:  xv  CB  169; 
written  2amma:  xvii  Per.  Sus.  8;  written  Zemma:  HSD 
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45 ;  ZiV  Jamma.  GSGS  (NC  37/2  HDT)  Giamma.]  A  tributary 
of  the  Abay,  S.  of  Walaqa  and  dividing  Shoa  and  Amhara. 

GiON.  The  river  Abay. 

GoiAME.  [With  variant  Goyame  P.  Aim.  Gojam;  Bar.  Gojao 
(  =  Gojam);  Lud.  Gozam.  In  Ethiopia  written  Guajam:  xiv 
Chron.  'Amda  Seyon  f.  40;  written  Guazam:  xvi  HSD  5; 
xvii  A  JIB  16.  Other  variants  in  MSS  are  Gojam,  Gozam. 
ZN  Guazam.  The  name  may  be  of  Agaw  origin;  cf.  Quara 
guaz  (Qemant  gozd),  'cultivable  land',  with  sufhx  -am  denoting 
abundance.]  The  province  of  Gojam,  formerly  said  to  have 
been  a  kingdom.  The  exact  ancient  status  of  Gojam  is,  how- 
ever, uncertain.  It  is  true  that  Almeida  (and  Ludolf  following 
him)  calls  it  a  kingdom ;  but  in  1330  (Chron.  of  'Amda  Seyon) 
it  was — as  later — under  a  nagdsi  {=nagds)  which  seems  to 
put  it  on  the  same  level  as  the  northern  province  which  was 
under  the  bdhr  nagdsi  [h.-nagds)  or  Viceroy'. 

GoRAGE.  [With  variant  Goragues  (ethnic)  P.  Aim.  Gurages. 
XV  Chron.  'Amda  Seyon  Gerage,  Geragi;  xvi  HSD  42 
Gurage;  Per.  Sus.  15  Gurage,  with  variants  Guerage,  Guer- 
ague.]  The  tribal  area  of  Gurage  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Lake 
Zeway. 

Great  Lagoon.  This  is  undoubtedly  Lake  Hayq  (an  Ethiopic 
word  which  means  'shore,  land  round  a  lake  or  beside  a 
river').  This  lake  is  about  5  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. 
and  3  miles  in  breadth.  On  the  small  island  of  Estifanos 
(marked  on  GSGS,  NC  37/2  HEF,  as  'Giorgio  Island')  is  the 
monastery  of  Dabra  Naguadguad  ('m.  of  the  thunder'), 
where  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Stephen.  The 
monastery  was  founded  according  to  tradition  in  the  ninth 
century ;  the  Stephen  who  is  associated  with  it  seems  not  to 
be  the  Protomartyr,  but  an  Ethiopian  Stephen  (Estifanos) 
who  was  an  'ancien  chef  de  I'eglise  d'Abyssinie'  whose  tomb 
is  still  shown  (Basset,  Conquete,  p.  327,  citing  Isenberg  and 
Krapf,  Journals,  1843,  pp.  406-16).  In  the  twentieth  century 
Guida  notes  that  the  place  grew  lemons,  coffee,  musa,  and 
geso  (the  rhamnus  prinoides  bush,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  making  intoxicants) . 

In  the  next  chapter  Alvares  says  'we  met  with  another 
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lake',  which  is  probably  Ardibbo,  about  7  miles  S.E.  of 
Hayq;  its  actual  size,  about  4  miles  by  2,  tallies  more  or  less 
with  what  Alvares  says.  But  if  this  lake  is  Ardibbo,  and  if 
Alvares's  Acel  is  the  district  of  Amba  Sal,  the  route  must 
have  taken  a  very  circuitous  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  which  can  be 
identified  with  this  second  lake.  According  to  a  monkish 
tradition,  St  lyasus  Mo'a  in  the  thirteenth  century  chased 
all  the  evil  spirits  into  Lake  Ardibbo. 

HuAGUiDA.  [O  2202  Huagida;  O  2789  Nuogde.]  This  may  be 
identified  with  Wagda,  the  first  of  three  places  passed  by  the 
Portuguese  after  they  left  Dabra  Libanos:  a  country  called 
Huaguida,  a  country  (P  terra)  named  Anda,  and  a  country 
(P  terra)  called  Tahaguy.  See  Anda. 

IcoNOAMELACA.  The  sitc  of  the  'church  of  Yekuno  Amlak'  is 
about  10  miles  S.W.  of  Alomata;  the  building  is  cruciform 
and  is  inside  a  cave,  as  Alvares  says.  Krapf  passed  this  place, 
without  seeing  the  church,  in  1842  (Routes,  p.  106) ;  he  called 
it  Shamado  Mariam,  the  Jammadu  Maryam  of  Buxton. 

Imbra  Christus.  Yemrehana  Krestos,  a  church  about  12 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Lalibala.  It  is  rectangular,  with  a  nave  and 
two  aisles  (the  'three  aisles'  of  Alvares),  and  has  arcades, 
which  may  be  what  Alvares  means  by  'well  vaulted'.  The 
church  is  built  in  the  stepped  Aksumite  style,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  detail  with  illustrations  by  Buxton  (ArchaeoL, 
xcii,  pp.  14-12)  and  Findlay  (Monolithic  Churches,  p.  45). 
Though  in  a  cave,  it  is  built,  and  not  cut  from  the  rock. 

Ingabelu.  [R  Ingabela.]  See  Mastanho. 

Janamora.  [With  variant  (misprint)  Janomora  P.  Ethiopic 
spelling  from  xvi  onwards  Zan  Amora.  Routes  Ginnamora; 
Guida,  map  on  p.  304,  Denamora.]  S.  of  Antalo,  between  Addi 
Qorqora  and  Amba  Alagi. 

Jangargara.  [With  variant  Jamgargara  P.]  Unidentified. 

Lalibela.  Named  after  king  Lalibala,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
the  eleven  rock-cut  churches  here.  The  place  is  about  70 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Waldya  (GSGS,  NC  37/2  HEM,  Ualdia). 

Lama.  This  is  perhaps  Lamalmo  [Aim.,  Bar.  Lamalmon. 
Ethiopic  spelHngs  from  xvi  onwards  Lamalmo,  Lamalmo] 
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in  the  Samen  range,  though  it  is  rather  more  than  eight  days' 
journey  from  Bizan,  and  was  not  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bdhr  nagds. 

Macham  Celacem.  [With  variant  Magam  Celacem  P.  Aim. 
Mecana  Selasse.  Ethiopia  xviii  PC  14  Makana  Sellase.] 
This  convent  was  in  the  district  of  Gese  (GSGS,  Ghiacie), 
and  its  ruins  are  about  12  miles  N.N.W.  of  Warra  Ilu  (GSGS, 
NC  37/2  HDU;  grid  reference  1995;  information  from  Mr 
Stephen  Wright).  It  is  not  marked  on  any  GSGS  map,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  in  Guida.  Almeida  says  that  the  kings  of 
Ethiopia  could  be  crowned  only  at  Aksum  or  Makana 
Sellase  (SRE,  p.  89).  The  place  was  burnt  by  Grafi  on 
3  November  1531,  on  the  same  day  as  Atronsa  Maryam.  In 
1 88 1  Menilek  II  made  some  excavations  here  to  uncover  the 
ruins.  A  number  of  ecclesiastical  objects  was  found,  but  they 
were  distributed  among  the  churches  in  the  region,  and  there 
is  no  record  of  them. 

Ma^ua.  [With  variant  Macua  P.  Aim.  Magna;  Bar.  Massua. 
XVI  Chron.  Minds  Meswa ;  xviii  PC  17  Maswa'e.  GSGS  (ND 
37/2  HFU)  Massaua.]  The  port  of  Massawa  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Maiqada.  [R  Maizada.  C24  May  Sa'eda,  'white  water'.]  The 
district  in  which  Addi  Quala  (Kuala)  is  situated;  d'Abbadie 
shows  May  Ca'da  about  3  miles  N.E.  of  Addi  Quala  [Geodesic). 
There  is  another  May  Sa'eda  about  8  miles  N.  of  Adigrat, 
GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFE)  Mai  Tzada,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
referred  to  by  Alvares. 

Maluche.  [With  variant  Maine  in  R  and  chapter  heading  P.] 
We  can  find  nothing  resembling  this  name,  unless  it  be  the 
Alequa  pass  of  GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFF)  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Adigrat,  and  about  15  to  20  miles  E.  of  Nebelei,  where 
d'Abbadie  shows  [Geodesic,  map  2)  three  summits  called 
'Mt  'Abiy',  'Mt  Alequa',  and  'Alequa  (arbre)'.  One  of  these 
may  represent  Maluche. 

Manadeley.  [With  variants  Manadelei,  Manadel  P.  O  2789 
Mahandle;  O  2202  Mannadellei;  R  ManadeH.]  This  place  is 
not  marked  on  recent  maps,  and  is  not  mentioned  by 
Almeida  or  Barradas.  The  name  Monadele  appears  on  the 
general  map  in  Routes,  14  miles  N.N.W.  of  Defarfo,  which 
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agrees  with  the  map  position  of  Monos  (xvii  AJIB  25 
Monas),  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HEU) ;  but  this  does  not  fit  Alvares's 
description.  A  better  site  is  Debub,  GSGS  (ND  37/5  HEU), 
about  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Maqalle  and  15  miles  N.E.  of  'Bet 
Maira',  the  Debab  of  charter  82  (early  xix).  Manadeley 
was  in  a  valley,  according  to  Alvares ;  Debub  is  in  a  hollow. 
The  name  Manadeley  could  be  the  Manhadbe  of  CZ  65,  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  read  Manhadle,  since  Eth.  le  and  he  are 
easily  confused.  [In  SRE,  p.  244  we  incorrectly  took  Man- 
hadbe as  a  possible  form  of  Madabay.]  The  visit  to  Manadeley 
and  Dofarso  was  evidently  a  digression. 

Marabo.  [Not  mentioned  by  name  in  P;  R  Marabo.  Aim. 
Marebo.  Ethiopic  spelling  from  xvi  Marab.]  A  tributary 
of  the  Atbara  which  rises  S.W.  of  Asmara  and  curves  to  the 
S.  and  W.,  separating  Sarawe  from  Sire  and  Ady^bo;  in  the 
western  part  of  its  course  towards  the  Sudan  it  is  known  as 
Gash. 

Mastanho.  Excluding  Lalibala,  which  was  not  on  the  1520 
route,  the  last  identifiable  place  before  this  is  Ancona;  the 
next  identifiable  point  is  Lake  Hayq,  about  60  miles  S.  of 
Cobbo.  The  best  that  we  can  offer  is  the  obvious  suggestion 
that  Ingabelu,  Mastanho,  and  Angua  were  somewhere  in  this 
stretch  of  country.  The  name  Mastanho  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Am.  mdksano  gabayd,  'Tuesday  market',  a  place-name  of  a 
common  type. 

Mountain  where  the  Princes  were.  Amba  Gesen  [Aim. 
Amba  Guexen].  This  is  N.E.  of  Magdala,  and  though  not 
marked  on  the  GSGS.  map,  is  close  to  the  Amba  Moka  of 
NC  37/2  HEF.  On  the  site  of  Amba  Gesen,  see  SRE,  p.  227. 

Nile.  The  'Nile'  is  mentioned  six  times.  In  chapters  xxx, 
xxxiv,  it  means  the  Atbara;  in  chapters  XLVi,  LX,  LXiii,  and 
Lxvi  it  refers  to  the  Abay;  and  in  Pt.  2,  chapter  ix  it  refers 
to  the  Nile  in  Egypt. 

Olaby.  We  cannot  identify  this. 

Orgabeja.  This  cannot  be  Argobba,  as  we  suggested  in  SRE, 
p.  242,  for  Argobba  was  too  far  N.  (in  Wifat  in  Shoa).  It 
might  however  represent  the  name  Werbarag  in  Gurage 
(GSGS,  NB  37/2  HCS,  Urbaragh),  about  35  miles  S.W.  of 
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Lake  Zeway,  and  thus  'on  the  edge  of  Hadya'.  But  it  was 
merely  one  of  the  'Seven  Houses'  (i.e.  tribes)  of  Gurage,  and 
not  a  kingdom. 

Oyja.  [Aim.  Ogge,  Oge,  and  shown  on  his  map  with  Lake 
Zeway  in  the  middle.]  The  trading  state  of  Waj  between 
Hadya  and  Fatagar.  Possibly  the  Wage  of  the  Chronicle  of 
'Amda  Seyon,  fol.  lo. 

Paraclitos  Monastery.  R  has  monasterio  appresso  un  flume 
detto  Cor  or,  intitolato  San  Spirito.  This  suggests  that  the 
river,  which  is  not  given  a  name  in  P,  was  called  something 
like  Quarir  Falag  ('cold  river').  The  monastery  is  perhaps  that 
mentioned  in  Cio  in  a  list  of  the  possessions  of  Dabra 
Quayasa  which  were  situated  in  the  district  [medr)  of  Asbi: 
Saba'ena  Qirqos  towards  Paraqlitos. 

Sabalete.  [With  variant  Sabalote  P.]  This  name  suggests  the 
river  shown  as  Hair  Sabalette  on  GSGS,  ND  37/5  HEU-HEM 
(on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  sheet,  but  printed  Hali  Sabalette 
on  the  adjoining  sheet  ND  37/6  JEN).  Here,  roughly,  is  the 
beginning  of  Angot,  as  Alvares  says.  This  is  now  a  Galla 
region,  but  in  his  day  the  Galla  had  not  yet  reached  this  part 
of  Ethiopia  (see  SRE,  p.  Ixxv). 

Saint  George,  Great  Church  of.  This,  in  spite  of  the  dedica- 
tion given  by  Alvares,  was  the  church  of  Atronsa  Maryam, 
'the  throne  of  Mary',  founded  by  Ba'eda  Maryam,  the  grand- 
father of  Lebna  Dengel.  The  place  was  originally  called 
Kelanto  and  the  land  assigned  to  the  church  extended  from 
the  Abay  to  the  Jamma  {CB  169).  In  spite  of  its  fame,  the 
site  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  the  evidence  of  Plowden, 
who  visited  it,  makes  it  fairly  clear  that  it  was  somewhere 
between  the  places  marked  as  Saint  and  Agibar  on  GSGS 
(NC  37/2),  in  the  western  half  of  square  HDT.  Holland  and 
Hozier's  map  marks  Atrenso  Mar.  some  25  miles  N.E.  of  the 
junction  of  the  Walaqa  with  the  Abay. 

Saint  Michael,  Church  and  Houses  of.  This  is  almost 
certainly  Adwa,  where  there  was  a  church  of  St  Mika'el 
(Michael)  to  which  a  grant  was  made  in  xix  by  the  daj 
azmdc  Sebagades  (C83) .  [The  name  lirst  occurs  in  a  grant  by 
Gabra  Masqal  in  vi,  renewed  by  Lebna  Dengel  in  C31,  in 
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the  form  Adwa,  'Adwa;  xvii  A  J  IB  34  Adwa,  where  it  is 
described  as  the  capital  [te'eynt)  of  daj  azmdc  Za  Maryam  in 
1680;  XVIII  RC  221  Adwa;  C69  'Adwa.  GSGS  (ND  37/2 
HFE)  Adua.  Sometimes  written  Adowa  by  Europeans.] 
(Adwa  has  also  a  circular  church  of  Madhane  'Alam  built 
perhaps  in  xviii ;  another,  Enda  Sellase,  built  by  an  Italian 
for  Yohannes  IV,  the  zinc  roof  of  which  so  disgusted  Bent 
{Sacred  City,  p.  126) ;  a  third,  Enda  Seyon,  S.  of  the  town ;  and 
a  fourth,  Enda  Gabre'el,  S.E.  of  the  town). 

Tahaguy.  [R  Tahagun.]  Identified  with  Taguelat.  See  Anda. 

Tarso.  See  Dofarso. 

Temei.  [With  variant  Temeisom  P.  R  Timei,  Temei.]  This  place 
occurs  five  times,  always  as  Temei,  except  in  chapter  xxxi 
where  it  is  printed  both  Temei  and  Temeisom  in  P.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify.  Stasio  suggested  Teramni  (p.  809,  where  it  is 
misprinted  Teramui),  a  place  about  12  miles  S.  of  Addi  Baro, 
which  (if  it  is  Barra)  fits  Alvares's  distance  of  4  leagues  from 
Barra.  But  Alvares  says  that  Temei  was  in  the  district  of 
Maigada  (May  Sa'eda)  which  is  25  to  30  miles  S.  of  Teramni. 
Wherever  Barra  was,  this  is  more  than  4  leagues,  and 
Alvares's  distances — in  this  area  at  least —  seem  to  be  reason- 
ably good,  e.g.  he  says  that  Barua  (Debarwa)  is  3  leagues 
from  Qalote  (Salot),  the  distance  on  the  map  in  a  straight 
line  being  15  miles. 

TiGRAY.  [Ethiopic  spelling  Tegre.]  The  province  of  Tigre  in 
northern  Ethiopia. 

TiGRiMAHOM.  This  probably  means  the  province  of  Tigre,  being 
the  title  of  the  governor,  Tegre  makuannen.  But  it  was  also, 
according  to  Almeida,  the  name  of  'a  little  district  of  the 
kingdom  of  Tigre,  which  is  also  called  by  another  name, 
Auzen ;  it  is  customarily  assigned  for  his  maintenance  to  the 
governor  whom  the  Emperor  appoints  to  this  kingdom 
[Tigre]'  (SRE,  p.  xcvi).  Auzen  is  Hawzen,  20  miles  S.  of 
Adigrat. 

ToRATE.  [1531  C42  Torat.  R  Torrate.]  The  northern  part  of 
Sire  which  lies  S.  of  the  Marab,  to  the  W.  of  Aksum.  Craw- 
ford's identification  (Ethiop.  Itin.,  p.  33)  with  the  Tsarait  of 
GSGS  (ND  37/2  HFE)  immediately  S.E.  of  Adwa  is  impossible 
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if  the  name  is  really  Tsarait  (i.e.  Sara'it);  in  any  case  it  is 

too  far  to  the  E. 
Vague.  [Aim.  Aoage;  Lud.  Wag.  Ethiopic  spelling  from  xiv 

Wag.]  The  province  N.  of  Lasta. 
Vangue.  This  is  unintelligible  unless  it  is  a  corruption  of 

Bugna,   which   does   not   seem   likely    (we   have   the   form 

Abugima  in  P  for  this) ;  or  of  Waj ,  which  on  account  of  its 

association  with  Adea  ('king  of  Adea  and  of  Vangue')  is 

possible,  though  elsewhere  Alvares  writes  Oyja  for  Waj. 
XoA.   [Aim.  Xaoa.  xv  CZ  Sawa,  Sewa;  xvi  USD  6  Sawa; 

XVII  Per.  Sus.  8  Sawa.]  The  kingdom  of  Shoa,  S.  of  Amhara. 
ZiQUALA.  [Not  in  P  or  R,  and  found  only  in  O  2789.]  Mt  Zequala 

some  35  miles  S.S.E.  of  Addis  Ababa,  a  mountain  revered 

by  both  Christians  and  pagan  Galla. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  manuscripts,  books,  and  articles  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  our  Introduction,  notes  and  appendixes.  We 
have  included,  by  way  of  acknowledgement,  a  few  books  which  we 
have  not  mentioned  elsewhere  but  which  we  have  used  freely. 
Our  list  is  in  no  sense  a  bibliography  of  Ethiopia. 

I    Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  Alvares 

I.  Manuscripts 

(For  further  details  about  these  MSS  see  p.  8.) 

Vatican  Library,  Codex  Ottobonianus  Lat.  1104.  (An  Italian  version 
made  before  the  publication  of  the  earliest  printed  text.  It  contains 
the  Preface  given  on  p.  33  and  the  additional  chapters  on  pp.  39-54.) 

Vatican  Library,  Codex  Ottobonianus  Lat.  2789.  (A  later  ItaUan 
version,  derived  in  part  at  least  from  the  previous  manuscript.  It 
contains  the  corrections  and  comments  made  by  Ethiopians  which 
we  have  given  in  our  notes.) 

2.  Printed  editions 

Ho  Preste  Joam  das  indias.  Verdadera  informagam  das  terras  do 
Preste  Joam,  segundo  vio  &  escreueo  ho  padre  Francisco  Aluarez 
capelld  del  Rey  nosso  senhor.  Agora  nouamete  impresso  por  mandado 
do  dito  senhor  em  casa  de  Luis  Rodriguez  livreiro  de  sua  alteza, 
[Lisbon,]  1540.  (The  Prester  John  of  the  Indies.  A  True  Relation 
of  the  Lands  of  the  Prester  John,  as  seen  &  described  by  the  Father 
Francisco  Alvarez,  Chaplain  to  the  King  our  lord.  Now  newly 
printed  by  command  of  the  said  lord  at  the  house  of  Luis  Rodriguez, 
bookseller  to  His  Highness.')  (Referred  to  as  P.) 

'Viaggio  fatto  nella  Ethiopia',  in  G.B.  Ramusio,  Navigationi  et 
viaggi,  vol.  I,  Venice,  1550.  (Referred  to  as  R.) 

Verdadeira  Informagao  das  terras  do  Preste  Jodo  das  Indias  .  .  . 
Prefaciada,  anotada  e  actualizada  na  grafia por  Augusto  Reis  Machado. 
[Lisbon,]  1943.  (Published  by  the  Portuguese  Ministry  of  the 
Colonies.  Referred  to  as  MP.) 
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Historia  de  las  cosas  de  Etiopia  .  .  .  Agora  nueuamente  traduzido  .  .  . 
por  .  .  .  Thomas  de  Padilla,  Antwerp,  1557.  (A  translation  of  P  into 
Spanish.) 

Historia  de  las  cosas  de  Ethiopia  .  .  .  traduzida  por  Miguel  de  Selves. 
Toledo,  1588.  (Another  edition  of  Padilla's  translation.) 

Narrative  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during  the  years 
1^20-1^2^.  .  .  .  Translated  and  edited  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 
London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1881. 


II    Printed  Ethiopic  Historical  Sources 

Basset,  R.  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  d'Ethiopie.  Paris,  1881.  (The  text  of 

the  abbreviated  chronicle  cited  as  the  'Paris  Chronicle',  with  a 

translation  and  notes.) 
Beckingham,  C.  F.  and  Huntingford,  G.  W.  B.  Some  Records  of 

Ethiopia,  I^g3-i646.  London,  Hakluyt  Society,  1954. 
CoNTi  Rossini,  C.  Documenta  ad  illustrandam  historiam:  I.  Liber 

Axumae.  CSCO,  vol.  liv.  Lou  vain,  1954  (reprint  of  the  original 

edition  of  1909). 

'Storia  di  Lebna  Dengel.'  RRAL,  vol.  iii  (1894),  pp.  617-40. 

'Catalogo  dei  nomi  propri  di  luogo  dell'Etiopia,  contenuti  nei 

testi  gi'iz  ed  amarifia  finora  pubblicati.'  Atti  del  primo  Congresso 

Geografico  Italiano,  vol.  11  (1894),  pp.  387-439. 

Historia  Regis  Sarsa  Dengel.  CSCO,  vol.  xx.  Louvain,  1954 


(reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1907). 
GuiDi,  I.  Annates  lohannis  I,    'lyasu  I,   Bakdffd.  CSCO,  vols. 

XXII,  XXIV.  Louvain,  1955  (reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  1903). 
Annates  'lyasu  II  et  'lyo'ds.  CSCO,  vol.  lxi.  Louvain,  1954 

(reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  19 10). 
'Le  canzoni  geez-amariiia  in  onore   di  re   abissini.'   RRAL, 


vol.  v  (1889),  pp.  53-66. 

—  'Historia  Gentis  Galla',  by  Bahrey.  The  Ethiopic  text,  in  Conti 
Rossini,  'Historia  Regis  Sarsa  Dengel',  CSCO,  vol.  xx. 

—  'Di  due  frammenti  relativi  alia  storia  di  Abissinia.'  RRAL, 


vol.  II  (1893),  pp.  lO-II. 
Mahtama  Sellase  walda  Masqal,  Balambaras.  Zekra  Nagar. 

Addis  Ababa,  1950.  (A  handbook  of  Ethiopia,  in  Amharic.) 
Pereira,  F.  M.  Esteves.  Chronica  de  Susenyos  Rei  de  Ethiopia. 

Lisbon,  1892-1900. 
Perruchon,  J.  ViedeLalibala.  Paris,  1892. 
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—  'Histoire  des  guerres  de  'Amda  Syon.'  Journ.  Asiat.,  ser.  S, 
vol.  XIV  (1889),  pp.  271-363,  381-493. 

—  Les  Chroniques  de  Zar'a  Yd'eqob  et  de  Ba'eda  Mdrydm.  Paris, 


1893.  (Zar'a  Ya'qob,  pp.  3-103 ;  Ba'eda  Maryam,  pp.  105-82.) 
—  'Histoire  d'Eskender,  de'Amda  Seyon  II,  et  de  Na'od.'  Journ. 
Asiat.,  ser.  9,  vol.  iii  (1894),  pp.  319-66. 


Ill    Ethiopic  Manuscript  Sources 

Bodleian,  MS  Bruce  88  ( =  Dillmann  xxix) :  late  sixteenth  or  early 

seventeenth-century  text  of  the  hega  wa  ser'dta  mangest,  'laws 

and  institutions  of  the  kingdom'. 
Bodleian,  MS  Bruce  92  (  =  Dillmann  xxviii):  written  for  Bruce;  a 

text  of  the  'laws  and  institutions  of  the  kingdom'. 
British  Museum  Oriental  MS  550:  early  eighteenth-century  text  of 

the  'order  for  the  restoration  of  an  altar  (tdbot)  to  a  church'. 
British  Museum  Oriental  MS  718 :  nineteenth-century  copy  of  the  life 

of  King  Lalibala. 

IV  Arabic  and  Other  Sources 

Abu  Salih.  The  Churches  &  Monasteries  of  Egypt .  .  .  Translated  .  .  . 

by  B.   T.   A.   Evetts  .  .  .  With  added  notes  by  Alfred  J.   Butler. 

Oxford,  1895. 
Basset,   R.  Histoire  de  la  Conquete  de  I'Abyssinie  {XV P  siecle), 

par  Chihab  ed-din  Ahmed  ben   'Abd  el-Qader  surnomme  Arab- 

Faqih.  Paris,   1897.   (French  version  of  the  Arabic  text  Futuh 

al-Habasa.) 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes,   M.   Masdlik  al-absdr:  VAfrique  moins 

I'Egypte.  Paris,  1928.  (Translation  of  Al  'Umari.) 
Ravenna  Geographer :  edited  by  Parthey  and  Pinder.  Berlin,  i860. 
RiNCK,  F.  T.  Macrizi  Historia  Regum  Islamiticorum  in  Abyssinia. 

Leiden,  1790.  (Latin  version  with  Arabic  text.) 

V    Modern  Works 

Abbadie,  Antoine  d'.  Catalogue  raisonne  de  manuscrits  ethiopiens 

appartenant  a  Antoine  d' Abbadie.  Paris,  1859. 
Geodesie  d'une  partie  de  la  Haute  Ethiopie,  revue  et  redigee  par 

Rodolphe  Radau.  3  vols.  Paris,  1860-3. 
Almagia,  Roberto.  Contributi  alia  storia  delta  conoscenza  deU'Etiopia. 

Padua,  1941. 
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Atinales  d'Ethiopie.  (Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Section  of  the 

Ethiopian  Government,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1956.) 
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Aadete,  See  Adet 

Aagao.  See  Agaw 

aalto,  426 

aardvark,  67 

Aaron,  108 

Ababitay,  105 

Abacinete.  See  Amba  ^anayt 

Abafacem,  140,  570.  See  also  Yeha 

Abanhi,  river.  See  Nile 

Abargale,  136,  460 

Abawi,  Abay,  river.  See  Nile 

abba,  70 

Abba  Af?e,  140,  570 

Abba  'A^rat  (Abba  Azerata),  448 

Abbadie,  Antoine  d',  568 

Abbagarima.  See  Garima,  Abba 

Abbalicanos.  See  Liqanos,  Abba 

Abbamata,  170,  571 

Abbapantalian.    See    Pantal§won, 

Abba,  church  of,  near  Aksum 
Abbo,  church  of,  on  Mt  Zequala,  409 
Abdenago,  Abdenaguo,  286,  379,  381- 

383,  385,  422-3,  434 
Abefete,  179,  571,  575 
Abetay,  467 
Abetilis,  302 
abeto,  abetu,  361,  426 
Abib,  114,  233,  464 
Abima.  See  Abuna 
Abime,  Abimeraz,  200,  571 
Abive,  233 
Abivearraz,  464 
Abra,  28,  255,  257,  571 
Abraam,  Rabi,  373,  374 
Abraham,  another  name  of  Matthew, 

497 
Abraham,  King  of  Ethiopia,  203-5, 

207,    237.    See   also   Yemrehana 

Krestos 
Abreha     and     A§beha,      Kings     of 

Ethiopia,  521 
Abreu,  Jorge  de,  4,  61,  62,  174,  182, 

286,  299,  306,  307,  435 
his  quarrels  with  D.   Rodrigo  de 

Lima,  251,  315-18,  378-89 
Abrigima.  See  Bugna 
Abtelis,  302 
Abucher,  108 
Abugima,  Abuguna.  See  Bugna 


Abuher,  108,  417 

Abu'l  Hajjaj  Yusuf  al-WattasI,  370 

Abuna,  106,  107,  262,  309,  347,  349, 

350.  351.  352,  355.  356.  358.  444. 

445.  459,  461.  509,  552 
Abunaraz,  571 

Abuna  Yosef,  Mt,  200,  202,  571 
Abuquer,  108,  120,  417 
Abu  Salih,  451 
Abuxima,  572 

Abyssinian  language,  377,  493 
Acate,  201,  572 
acauesati,  379 
Ac9um,  574 
acegue,  509 

Acel,  249,  572.  See  also  Amba  Sel 
actions,  procedure  in  bringing,  439, 

440 
Acunha,    Tristam    de.     See    Cunha, 

Tristao  da 
Adabay,  river,  259,  575 
Adadi  Maryam,  church  at,  400 
Adal  (Adel),   13,   16,    127,    180,   193, 

296,  408,  410,  412,  413,  414,  415, 

432.433.453.481.572 
adddrdS,  303 
Addi  Baro,  575 
Addi  Corcora,  577 
Addi  Qorqora.  See  Corcora  I 
Adea.  See  Hadya 
Aden  (Adem),  4,  46,  47,  372,  375,  473. 

475.  478,  479.  481 
Aderani,  116 

Adet  (Aadete),  19,  94,  569 
Adiby,  114 
Adigo,  411 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  represented, 

344.  345 
Adowa.  See  Michael,  St,  church  and 

houses  of,  near  Aksum 
Adriot,  533 
Adrugaz,  266,  282,  385,  386,  388,  430, 

434.  552 
Adua.   See  Michael,   St,   church  and 

houses  of,  near  Aksum 
Adugraz.  See  Adrugaz 
Adwa.  See  Michael,  St,  church  and 

houses  of,  near  Aksum 
Adyabo,  93,  164 
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Afar,  137,  452,  579.  See  also  Danakil 
Afonso,  Duke  of  Seville  (Don  Juan 

Alfonso  de  Guzman),  369 
Afonso  V,  King  of  Portugal,  38,  369 
Agamia,  574 
Aganos.  See  Agaw 
Agaw,  135,  460,  569 
Agawmedr,  136,  459 
agozini,  299 
Agro,  Agroo,  572 
Agula,  27,  177,  178,  574 
Ahya  Fajj,  28.  259,  331,  574 
Aiaf^cc,  574 

aiaze,  ajaze,  422,  440,  443,  444,  552 
Akaki,  river,  398 
Akala  Guzay,  54 
Aksum  (Aquaxumo) 

antiquities  of ,  153-9 

capital  of  Candace,  148,  201,  421 

capital  of  Queen  of  Sheba,  145-8, 
201,  421 

'cathedral'  of  St  Mary  of  Seyon,  19, 
91,  145.  149-53,  525.  534:  plan  of 
'cathedral',  150 

origin  of  Ethiopian  Christianity  at, 
142,  200 

plan  of,  146 

seventeenth-century  description  of, 

521-5 
other  references,  166,  248,  314,  392, 

393.  457 

alambeis,  370 

Alameda,  King  of  Ethiopia,  140 

alaqd,  89,  199,  552,  556 

alaquequa,  299 

alb,  290 

Albergaria,  Lopo  Soares  de,  Governor 
of  India,  3,  4,  16,  38,  39,  51,  52, 
63.275,276,284,414 

Albogiama,  572 

Albuquerque,  Afonso  de.  Governor  of 
India,  2,  3,  4.  43,  52,  53,  497 

Alcagova,  Pero  d',  371 

Ale,  Alef,  abba,  140 

Alequa,  582 

Alexander,  King  of  Ethiopia.  See 
Eskender 

Alexandria 

Bermudes  allegedly  Patriarch  of,  61 
Coptic  Patriarch  of,  i,  107,  204,  262 

Alfange,  Alfanze,  489 

Algarbo.  See  Algarve 

Algarve,  Algarves,  96,  97,  496 

Alicacanate,  Alicanate,  199,  471,  474, 
552,  557.  See  also  Zagazabo 

alicaxi,  94,  128,  552 

Aliquante,  200 


Aljubarrota,  battle  of,  366 

Allelo,  573 

Alleluia  monastery,  164,  165,  572,  573 

alluvial  gold,  457 

Almagia,  Professor  Roberto,  5,  6,  7,  8, 

33.39,51.53.54 
Almedina.  See  Medina 
Almeida,  Dom  Louren90  de,  482 
Almeida,    Manoel   de,    67,    109,    151, 

183,  241.  243,  335,  398,  425,  554. 

557.  559,  560,  570 
Almeirim,  372,  507 
Almidina,  492 
Almonda  bridge,  489 
almotace  moor,  491 
almude,  196 
Alomata,  581 
alqddl,  94 
alqueire,  263 
altar,  travelling,  518 
altar  stones.  See  tdbot 
Alvaiazere,  491 

Alvarenga,  Alvarengua,  62,  435 
Alva,  river,  159 
Alvayazare,  491 
'Aiwa,  129 
amano,  427 

Amanu'el.  See  Emanuel 
Amara.  See  Amhara 
amarit,  amaritas,  443 
Amazons,  456 
Amba   Aradom,    181,    576.    See   also 

Benacel 
Amba9abete,  153 
Amba  Corcora,  577 
Amba  Gesen,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241, 

243,  244,  245.  246,  247,  252,  254 
AmbaMeta,  571 
Amba  Sal,  243,  572,  581 
Amba  ^anayt,  167,  168,  169,  388,  569, 

570 
Amba  Sanet,  569 
Amba  Sel.  See  Amba  Sal 
ambatas,  132 
amda,  14,  21 
'Amda  Seyon   I,    King  of  Ethiopia, 

127,    241.    See    also    Chronicles, 

Ethiopian 
'Amda  Seyon  II,   King  of  Ethiopia, 

241* 
Amhara,  28,  243,  249,  250,  256,  257, 

260,  264,  411,  460,  495,  573 
Amharic  language,  189 
amice,  290 
amole,  180 
'Amr  Qalsahay,  172 
Anbasa  Basar,  241 
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anbasd  bet,  153 

anbatd,  132 

Ancana,  river,  573 

Anciao,  491 

Ancona,  28,  199,  228,  573 

Anda,  30,  264 

Andabet,  253 

Andrade,  Lazaro  d',  61,  62,  262,  318, 

325 
Andrew,  St,  church  of,  in  royal  camp, 

438 
Anechere,  573 

Anecheta.  See  Wan6et,  river 
Anestasyos,  554 
Angoir,  460,  573.  See  Angot 
Angot,  Angote,  28,  189,  197,  200,  230, 

249,  256,  257,  460,  495,  573 
Angoteraz,  200,  230,  231,   232,  233, 

234.  55^ 
angotiHa,  189 
Angua,  235,  574 
Angueba,  27,  167,  574 
Angugui,  Anguguim,    176,    177,    178, 

574 
angutinha,  189 

animals  of  Ethiopia,  76,  68,  511 
'another  lake',  580 
Ansiam,  491 
anta,  67 
Antalo,  391 
Antanhol,  492 
antbear,  67 
antelope,  47,  67,  113 
Antioch,  291,  308 
Antokiya,  572 
Antonio,  Fray,  371 
Antony,  St,  170,  312,  450 
bells  of,  75 

monastery  of,  at  Cochin,  40,  41 
Aoage,  586 
apes,  97,  259,  513 
apium  nodiflorum,  142 
Apostles,  chapel  of,  in  church  of  St 

Michael,  Lalibala,  533.  See  also 

Hawaryat 
apotelesma,  302 
'dqdbe  sa'dt,   22,    108,   555,    560.   See 

also  Cabeata 
Aquate,  137,  248,  574 
Aquaxumo.  See  Aksum 
Aqui  Afagi.  See  Ahya  Faj  j 
Ara,  47,  63 
Arababni,  200 
Arabic  language,  55,  56,  57,  58,  350 

interpreter,  377,  494 
Arabs,  92,  93 
Aragawi,  Abba,  140 


araz,  464 

Araz  Anobiata.  See  Ros  Nabiyat 

archers,  457 

Archico.  See  Arqiqo 

Ardibbo,  Lake,  28,  253,  581 

Arius,  heresiarch,  292 

army,  Ethiopian,  447,  516 

Aron,  108.  See  Aaron 

Arqiqo  (Arquico,  Arquiquo),  27,  39, 
49.  54-7.  59.  60,  62,  63,  64,  66, 
117,  407,  418,  419,  421,  428,  468, 

469.  470.  574 
arrack,  41 
arraz,  116,  552 
Arraz  Aderaam,  116 
Arrazambiata,  Arraz  Anobiata,  Arraz 

Anubiata,  114,  385,  428,  556,  See 

also  Ros  Nabiyat 
Arraz  Jacob,  116 
Arraz  Tagale,  116 
Arsematadas,  358 
Ash  Wednesday,  381 
Asirgarh,  237 
' Asrata  Maryam,  448 
Atani    Tinghil,    495,    507.    See    also 

Lebna  Dengel 
Ataide,  Alexandre  d',  58 
Atbara,  583 
atefra,  239 
atesia,  405 
Atronsa  Maryam,   28,   30,   255,   324, 

331.  333.  584 
Aue,  570 

Auriata.  See  Hawaryat 
austerities,  monastic,  391,  393,  394 
Auzen,  559,  585 
Aveiro,  490 

Awas,  Awash,  river,  398 
awfdri,  21,  22 
Awhene,  93 
Awiya,  136,  459 
Axume,  574.  See  also  Aksum 
Ayfars,  battle  of,  270 
aysanfo,  462 
Aysehut,  119 
azambujaes,  96 
azdzi,  22 

Azinhaga,  river,  489 
azmdd,  317,  558,  560 
azmat,  azmate,  317,  552 
Azores,  486 
azzdz,  422,  552 
Azzel,  572 

ba'dla  gemjd,  ^44,  55^ 
ba'dla  gemjd  wdid,  448,  559 
ba'dla  hambal  rds,  561 
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ba'dla  harafd,  462 

ha'dla  harb,  462 

ba'dlamashaf,  116,  315 

ba'dla  wdkd,  554 

ba'dla  wdS,  448 

ba'dlgddd,  553 

ba'dlta  Sehend,  241 

Bab  al  Mandab,  4,  40,  47,  48,  49 

baboons,  97 

'baboons'  heads',  525 

Bacinem.  See  Amba  ^anayt 

Badabaj,  Badabaje,  Badabaso,  Bada- 
bassa,  Badabaxa,  Badabajco, 
Badaso,  144,  260,  261,  448,  574, 

575 
Badawy,  A.,  451 
badger,  67,  113 
Ba'eda  Maryam,   King  of  Ethiopia, 

14,  18,  19,  20,  21,  240,  241,  255, 

333.  356 
Baeteman,  J.,  86,  557 
Bafazem.  See  Yeha 
Bagamidri,  Bagemedr.  See  Begamedr 
Bahrey,  365,  412,  420,  422,  559 
bdhr  nagdi.  See  Bamagais 
bajrond,  22,  553,  561 
Bakafifa,  King,  21,  114 
bdlagddd,  179,  553 
balagamia,  balagamija,  443,  444,  447, 

553 
bdldge,  80 
Balaw,  461 
Baleganz,  454 
Balgada,  179,  553 
Balgada  Robel,  429,  434 
Balgues,  80 
Bali,  575 

Baliganje,  495.  575 
Ballous,  576 

Balsam  garden,  in  Cairo,  451 
Bankual,  20 
baptism,  109,  no,  319,  320,  346.  See 

also  temqat 
Baqla,  115 
bar  (ioTbahr),  114 
bar,  185,  259 
Barakat  Bet,  441 
Baralam,  St,  312 
Barbara,    St,    church    of,    in    Cairo, 

451 
Barbary,  370 
Barbora.  See  Berbera 
Barbosa,  Duarte,  124 
Barcena,  566 
barley,  88,  93,  103,  104,  141,  169,  183, 

184,  190,  200,  230,  233,  250,  252, 

253.  263.  264.  447 


Bamagais 

meetings  with  the  Portuguese,  59- 
65,  98-103,  121-3,  127-30,  388. 
389,  469,  470 
the  office  and  its  holders,  1 14-17, 

434 
tribute  by,  428,  429 
other  references,  54-7,  74,  95,  105, 

108,  119,  124,  125,  139,  171,  172, 

173,  256,  385,  387,  395,  420,  421, 

449.  450.  452,  460,  465,  467,  496, 

499.  513 
Barra,  27,  98,  104,  121,  122,  125,  128, 

130,  138,  381.  389,  575 
Barradas,  Father  Manoel,  440,   543, 

557.  558.  559 
Barros,  Joao  de.  3.  52,  54,  55.  57,  59, 

62,413,414 
Barsalor.  See  Mangalore 
Barsauma  ibn  Abi'l  Faraj  ,312 
barter,  125 
Bartholomew,     St,     church     of,     at 

Cochin,  41 
Barua,  Baruu.  See  Debarwa 
bdSd,  560 
basil,  68,  75 
basins  of  brass,  365 
basket  lined  with  leather,  380 
Basle,  37 
Basque,  276 
Basset,  R.,  402,  414 
basutos,  127,  283,  425,  427 
Batalha,  366 
batriq,  414 
battle-axes,  306 
Baylur.  See  Beylul 
bazir  wanj,  22 

beans,  184,  190,  199,  230,  260 
beard,  359,  5" 
bears,  67,  513 
Beccadelli,  Ludovico,  Archbishop  of 

Ragusa,  7,  8 
Beccari,  Father  Camillo,  6 
bedem,  bedens,  56,  57,  62,  336,  359 
beds,  509 
bees,  92 
Begamedr,    35,    243,   459,    460.    495. 

576 
behtwadad,  18,  20,  21,  270,  377,  385, 

428,  554.  See  also  Betudete 
Beira,  490 
Beja,  Duke  of.  See  Manoel  I,  King  of 

Portugal 
Beke,  C.  T.,  567 
Belat,  27,  179.  181,  575 
Belem,  531 
Belete.  See  Belat 
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Belie.  See  Beylul 

Bellette.  See  Belat 

Bellonos,  461,  462,  576 

bells,  125,  199 

Belul  Aqambale,  462 

Belulazan,  18 

Bembo,  Cardinal  Pietro,  563 

Benacel,  28,  181,  576 

Benin,  308 

Bent.  J.  T..  64 

bepaca,  506 

Berbera,  46,  296,  408,  453 

berfos.  63,  342,  516 

berendo,  190 

berille,  232 

Bermudes,  Joao.  See  Joam,  Mestre 

beroia  'eben,  524 

Bertolameu,  372.  See  Marchioni 

Best  Egre,  462 

besutos.  See  basutos 

bet  tabdqi,  22 

Beta  Abba  Libanos,  206 

Beta  Abba  Mata'e,  528 

Beta  Abba  Pantalewon,  571 

Beta  Barya,  524 

BetaMarya,  183,  578 

Beta  Mika'el,  528 

betanegus.  See  beteneguz 

Beta  Qedus  Gabre'el,  206 

Beta  Yohannes,  165 

beteneguz,  98,  99,  112 

Bethlehem,  531 

church  of,  at  Lalibala,  205 
BetMaira,  578 
Betudete 

appointments   to   the   office,    114, 
318,319,385,426 

dealings  with  the  Portuguese,  271- 
275.318,385,458 

deposition,  430-4 

the  office  and  its  functions,    270, 

336,  337.  440.  443.  444.  553.  554 
tribute  by,  425-8 
Beylul,  452,  576 
bezzety  127.  See  also  basutos 
Bhatkal,  41 
Bijaya,  187 
Bilin,  136 

birds  of  Ethiopia,  68,  513 
Biringuccio,  V.,  48 
Bisam.  See  Bizan 
bissextile  year,  516 
bitwadad.  See  Betudete 
Bizan,  19,  27,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59, 

62,  63,  69,  70,  72,  73,  87,  89,  90, 

91,  92,  94,  95,  98,  117,  118,  496, 

498,  576 


blacksmiths,  149 
black  stele,  523 
blackwood,  147,  164 
bldtten  geta,  556 
bleeding,  509 
blessed  water,  511 
blinding,  509 
boars,  wild,  67,  513 
Bodleian  MS  Bruce  92,  114,  257,  268, 
270.  303.  439.  440,  448,  454.  462, 
558 
Bogos,  136 

Bogrimidi.  See  Begamedr 
BoUan, 490 
Bologna,  7 

bombards,  48,  50,  96,  286 
Bono,  576 
Bora,  495 
borassus,  96 
borzeguis,  289 
Botam  (Botao),  490 
Bougie,  187 
Braga,  164,  202 

Archbishop  of,  508 

rite  of,  no 
Brancaliam,  Nicolao,  279,  332,  357 
bridges,  none  of  stone  or  wood,  512 
Brilibanos.  See  Dabra  Libanos 
British  Museum  Or.  MS  718,  528 
brocade,  89,  117,  125,  173,  203,  268, 

283,  285,  296,  304,  307,  318 
brocados,  brocadilhos,  125 
Bruce,  James,  of  Kinnaird,  12,  20,  67, 

279 
buffalo,  47,  103 
Bugana.  See  Bugna 
Bugia,  187 
Bugna    (Abrigima,    Abugima),    135, 

137,  200,  205,  227,  246,  464,  495, 

572 
Bulla,  114 
Bunace,  576 
Buno,  151,  576 
Buno  Xuum,  115 
Bur,  54,  115.  151,  576 
burel,  514 
burials,  in,  511 
burning  alive,  509 
burnooses,  252 
Burro,  576 
Burroxum,  576 
Burscium,  576 
Burton,  Sir  Richard,  46 
butchers,  515 
buttresses,  533,  535 
Buxton,  David,  400 
Buye,  576 
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cabbages,  75,  175,  176,  390 

Cabeata,  108,  270,  271,  274,  286,  305, 

306,  307,  327,  333.  340,  346,  378, 

379,  419.  443,  444,  555:  his  son, 

381,  382 
cacala,  cacalla,  439,  447,  555 
cacha,  270,  359 
cafacinha,  282 
Cafate,  Cafates,  458,  495,  576.  See  also 

Gafat 
gafoes,  126 
Cafu,  231 

Caina,  94,  118,  187,  577 
Cairo,  3,  52,  187,  252,  276,  305,  306, 

373,416,449,451 
Qald,  176 
calacem,  calagems,  calagens,  228,  421, 

470,  471,  555 
calamelos,  313 
Cal9adilha,     the     Licentiate     (Dom 

Diogo  Ortiz  de  Vilhegas),  7,  371 
Calecut,  Calicut,  40,  42,  373,  374 
Qalote.  See  Salot 
Cama,  118,  577 
Camaram.  See  Kamaran 
Camarua,  113,  577 
Cambaia,  Cambay,  465,  482 
camels,  63,  64,  66,  69,  70,  130,  145, 

299,  321 
camlet,  125 
Camfila.  See  Canfella 
Camo,  Lake,  454 
camphor,  126 
cana,  176 
Canada,  103,  337 
Cananor,  40,  373,  374,  484,  485 
gancarram,  375 
Candace,  Queen,  115,  141,  148,  149, 

151,  161,  311,421,  512 
candles,  326,  327,  364,  401,  402,  510 
candlestick,  364 
canfa,  390 
Canfella,  Canfila,  Canfilla,   115,   129, 

421,  450,  577 
Canha,  390,  430 
cams  simensis,  67 
canons,     360,     463,     511.     See    also 

Debteras 
Cape  hunting  dog,  67 
Cape  Verde,  487 
Captain  Major.  See  Albergaria,  Lopo 

Soares  de;  Albuquerque,  Afonso 

de;  Meneses,  Luis  de;  Sampayo 

Lopo  Vaz   de;    Sequeira,    Diogo 

Lopes  de ;  Silveira,  Eitor  da 
Captain  of  the  Pages.  See  Abdenago 
caracal,  113 


caravan,  469 

Carna,  187 

Carnache,  398,  491 

Carneiro,  Antonio,  494 

carnelians,  299 

Carignano,  Giovanni  da,  i 

carpets,  290,  362 

carving  in  relief,  530 

Casa  da  India,  488 

Casquaes,  488 

castar.  See  tazkar 

Castanheda,  Fernao  Lopes  de,  47,  48, 

54,  55.  57,  62,  63,  419 
Castanhoso,  Miguel  de,  541 
Castel  Branco,  370 
Castile,  416 
Catalans,  159,  276,  414 
catamar,  192 
catechism,  no 
catfish,  250 

catre,  loi,  349,  359,  367 
cattle,  wild,  104,  112 
gauna,  335,  390 
cave  dwellings,  398 
cawd,  116 
Caxumo,  574 
Cecchi,  A,,  398 
Cefala.  See  Sofala 
Ceiuel,  577 
Ceivel.  See  Sarawe 
celas,  490 
celeiros,  93 
cenafiche,  390 
Cequete.  See  Sekat 
Cerder,  198,  578 
Ceroel,  Ceruel,  Ceruil,  513,  577.  See 

also  Sarawe 
Ceyte,  ajaze,  422 
chacota,  79 
chairs,  439 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  12,  292 
Chaldea,  276 
Chaldean,  59,  147,  376 
chalices  of  lead,  366 
chamois,  113 
Charters,  Ethiopian  land,  11,  17-22 

90,  421,  428.  464,  538 
Chassumo,  574 
chasuble,  291 
chauas,  428,  430,  464 
Chaul,  2,  296,  482 
chausas,  116,  555 
chavas,  116,  129,  412,  555 
Chaxum,  574 
chickpeas,  190,  230,  233 
Chief  Justice,  419,  420,  421,  423,  424, 

440 
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chillies,  142 

Chios,  276 

Christinas  Day,  325-328 

Christoforo,  Fra.  See  Zagazabo 

Chronicles,  Ethiopian 

'Amda  Seyon,  408,  411;  Na'od,  414 

at  Aksum,  145-8 
Chronology,  Ethiopian,  550 
chrysafithemum  leucanthemum,  189 
churches,  323,  324,  338,  444,  461,  510, 

511,514,518 
rock-cut,  at  Lalibala,  205-26,  526- 

542 
Church  of  the  Justices,  442 
churchyards,  120,  511 
cide,  368 
Cintra,  33 

circumcision,  109,  349 
Cire.  See  Sire 
Ciriaco.  See  Cyriacus,  St 
Citania     de     Briteiros,     Citania     de 

Sabroso,  164 
citrons,  75,  175,  229,  236,  249 
civet  cat,  513 
clarias  rnossambicus,  250 
Claudius,  of  Antioch,  539 
Clement  VII,  Pope,  4,  7 
clothing,  69,  126,  143,  144,  171,  253, 

320,426,431,  510,  516 
as  a  sign  of  royal  favour,  446 
coats  of  mail,  429 
Cobbo,  199,  573 
Cochin,  40,  63,  484 
Codex  Marcianus  lat.  VI  186,  6 
Codex  Ottobonianus  lat.  1104,  8,  33 

extract  from,  translated,  39-54 
Codex  Ottobonianus  lat.  2202,  8 
Codex  Ottobonianus  lat.  2789,  8,  9, 

56,  67.  80,  81,  82,  83,  85,  86,  no, 

III,  206,  243,  250,  254,  260,  270, 

282,  301,  303,  323,  345,  346,  354. 

355.  359,  366,  369,  379,  39o,  405, 

409,  410,  411 
Coes,  Damiano  de.  See  Gois,  Damiao 

de 
^ofala.  See  Sofala 
Cogin.  See  Cochin 
Coiberia.  See  Korbarya 
Coimbra,  10,  33,  35,  488,  491-3 
Coloa,  566 

Colombo,  Christoforo  (Columbus),  34 
Communion,  Holy,  no,  in,  125,  355, 

511 
Compostella,  207 
confession,  326,  327,  369,  511 
congers,  250 
Congo,  I,  180,  308,  565 


'conquest',  194 

consecration 

of  a  church,  360,  361 
of  the  host,  81,  510,  511 
of  a  tdhot,  545,  546 

Constantinople,  291,  308 

conversion  and  re-baptism,  413 

cooks'  church,  438 

copper,  80,  82,  89,  366,  514 

corbam,  79,  288,  443,  444 

Corbarea,  Corbaria.  See  Korbarya 

corbom,  corbon.  See  corbam 

Corcora  I,  28,  181-5,  577,  578 

Corcora  II,  28,  194,  198,  578 

Cordiero,  Pietro,  319 

Cordoeiro,  Pedro,  Mestre,  319 

Cordova,  429 

coriander,  75,  189 

Corinth,  177 

Coror,  river,  175,  578 

Correa,  Caspar,  2,  47,  51,  59,  62,  63, 
64,  147,  243,  249,  272,  306,  316, 
328,  376,  377,  404,  456,  470,  471, 
478,  497,  501,  502 

Cosmas  and  Damian,  SS,  church  of, 
at  Cairo,  451 

cotton,  426,  513 

couto,  93 

covado,  77,  157,  362 

Covilha,  Pero  da,  2,  4,  39,  249,  272, 
279,  280,  307,  316,  328,  357,  368, 
369,  370,  371,  372.  373.  374,  375, 
376.  377,  381,  393,  394,  403,  410. 
435.  448,  456,  459,  460,  501 

cow  dung,  190,  234 

cows,  wild,  513 

craftsmen,  501 

cranes,  113,  264,  513 

crater  lake,  on  Mt  Zequala,  409 

Crawford,  O.  G.  S.,  i,  54,  567 

cress,  75,  390 

cripples,  353 

crosses,  worn,  516 

Cross  of  Abba  Salama,  524 

crown  lands,  512 

crown,  Lebna  Dengel's,  303,  304 

crown,  sent  by  Lebna  Dengel  to 
Portugal,  379 

Crunha  (Corunna),  416 

cruzado,  3,  41,  63,  108,  124,  200 

crystalline  glass,  364 

Cualima,  river,  573 

Cuama,  river,  565 

^uaqem,  Quaquem.  See  Suakin 

cubit,  Aksumite,  525 

cuckoo,  68,  513 

cucumber,  513 
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Cunha,   Tristao  da,    2,   43,   62,    278, 

279 
cunheiras,  204 
cupping.  509 

cypress.  175,  184.  283.  513 
Cyriacus,  St,  177.  311,  356 

Dabana  Beta  Hay§e,  462 

Dabaroa.  See  Debar wa 

dabbo,  390 

Dabra  Bizan.  See  Bizan 

Dabra  Damo,  333 

Dabra     Halle     Luya.     See     Alleluia 

monastery 
Dabra  Libanos,  30,  254,  259,  261.  262, 

576 
Dabra  Quanasel,  571 
Dabra  Quayasa,  584 
Dabra  Sina,  436,  528 
dabtard,  20,  22,  127,  365,  463 
datard  getd,  22 
Dabul,  497 
Dafela,  Dafella,  Dafila.  Dafilla.  Dafla. 

Dafolha,  115.  129,  419.  421.  450, 

578 
daguga,  dagusa,  104.  184.  190.  230 
Daharagot.  422 
Dahlak   Islands,    3.    50,    51,    52.    62, 

284,  285.  468,  478,  500,  501,  578 
dajazmdc,  114,  317,  553 
daj  qalabds,  462 
Dakano.  See  Arqiqo 
Dalaqa.    Dalaqua,    Dalaque.    Dalec. 

See  Dahlak  Islands 
Dambazan,  93 
Dambea.  Dambia.  Dambiya. 

Dambya,  136,  459,  495.  578 
Damot.   Damotes,   Damut,   Damute, 

181.  192,  257.  297,  434.  455.  457. 

578 
Damtih,  451 
ddnd,  22,  70,  89,  556 
Danagel,  church  of,  at  Lalibala,  530, 

535.  See  Beta  Danagel 
Danakil  (Dancali,  Dancaly),  137,  187, 

193.  452,  579 
dancing,  in  church,  360 
Dandali,  Dangalli.  See  Danakil 
Danguguim.  See  Anguguim 
dania,  dauia,  70 
Dankale,  Dankali.  See  Danakil 
Dara,  107,  393.  410.  4i5.  579 
Daragote,  ajaze.  422 
Darfela.  See  Dafela 
darnel.  391 
Dasse  (Dessie),  251 
Daughter  of  the  Apocalypse,  410 


David.   See  Lebna  Dengel,    King  of 

Ethiopia 
david,  89.  556 
David  moganquo,  517 
dawal,  76 
Dawarti,  200 
Dawit,    as    throne-name    of    Ba'eda 

Maryam,  356 
Dawit  Era,  Queen  of  Ba'eda  Maryam, 

241 
Day  of  the  Kmgs.  344,  432.  433,  449 
dead,  no  mass  said  for  the,  511 
death  penalty,  509 
Debab.  186,  583 
Debaroa.  See  Debarwa 
Debarwa,  7,  27,  98,  99,  100,  104,  105, 

112,  117,  118,  119,  121.  125,  132, 

133.  134.  139,  381.  385.  386,  389. 

392,  420,  465,  469,  470,  575 
debeterea.  See  dabtard 
Debub,  186,  583 
deer,  67,  113.  See  also  roedeer 
Defarfo,  28,  188.  579 
Degalhan,  13 
degredados,  i 
Del  Wambara,  411 
Denamora,  194 
Dencona,  573 
Dengel,  Denghel,  469,  579 
Derra,  579 
desembargadores,  439 
Dessie,  251,  572 
Dias,  Bartolomeu,  2 
Dias,  Fernam,  57,  58,  59 
Diaz,  Aires,  406 
Didessa,  453 
dikdik,  67 
dimity,  299 
Dinguil.  See  Dengel 
Dio.  See  Diu 

Dise,  27,  71,  75,  85,95,579 
Diu,  465,  475 
divorce,  107 
diydqon,  diydqondy,  97 
Diz,  Ayras,  319 
Doba,  Dobas,   Dobaa,   Dobaas,    118, 

186,  187,  189,  191,  193,  194,  453, 

579 
Dobarwa.  See  Debarwa 
Dofarfo,  Dofarso.  See  Defarfo 
dogs,  511 
Dominic,  St,  308,  311 

monastery  of,  at  Coimbra,  493 
Dongolo,  176,  572 
Dori,  bdhrnagdS,  108,  114,  449 
doves,  68 
drachm,  124,  181,  200 
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drum,  79,  115,  560,557 
ducat,  124 

duck,  112,  131,  264,513 
Dukam,  16 

eagle,  113,  513 

Easter,  57 

Ebna  Hakim,  462 

ebony,  147 

ecag'e,  557 

Eddalaray,  522 

Edessa,  227 

education,  120 

Egala,  93 

egr  zdquene,  22,  116,  462 

Egypt,  2,  95,  115,  232,  449.  450 

Einacem,  450.  See  also  Hamasen 

Elena,  Queen,  4,  10,  14,   15,  16,  39, 

63.   72,   73.   243,   245,   273,   307, 

327.  330.  361,  395.  425.  434.  443. 

458.  459.  496.  497 
elephant,  67,  194,  513 
eleusine  tocussa,  104,  184 
elf  a,  142 

Elijah,  painting  of,  175 
Elvas,  62 
Emanuel,  church  of,  at  Lalibala,  220, 

225,  226,  530,  531.  536,  537 
Emanuel,  Don,  King.  See  Manoel  I, 

King  of  Portugal 
Emba  Dorho,  115 
Ember  Days,  356 
Enarya,  122,  200,  455 
Engan'a,  93 
Enoch,  painting  of,  175 
Entotto,  409 
eras,  552,  558 
'erfa  masqal,  82 
Escolar,  Joam,  61,  62,  71,  73,  95,  138, 

325.  377.  393.  480 
escudo,  41 
Eskender      (Alexander),       King      of 

Ethiopia,  14,  241,  279,  324,  356, 

375,411,412,424 
Eslam   Sagad,    hehtwadad,    270,    318, 

319.  428,  430,'433 
esparto  grass,  200 
estefarruz,  170 
esteira,  47 
'etdn,  240 
Ethiopian   calendar,    103,    353,    416, 

549.  580 
Ethiopic  language  (Ge'ez),  59,  73,  147 
Ethiopic  books,  preserved  on  island  in 

Lake  Zeway,  436 
eugenia,  96 
eunuch,  baptized  by  St  Philip,  512 


Evangelists,  years  named  after  the 

549.  550 
evidence,  in  lawsuits,  440 
excommunication,  515 
Extreme  Unction,  no 
'Ezana,  314 

Faber,  Guido  Boderianus,  302 
Falasha,  136 
falcon,  113,  513 
falconet,  48 
Fartaque,  482,  483 
Fasiladas,  King  of  Ethiopia,  237,  267 
Fast,  390,  395,  508,  509 
Fatagar    (Fatigar,    Fatiguar,    Fato- 
guar),   407,  408,   411,   412,   432, 

453.  495.  579 
Feast  of  the  Kings.  See  Day  of  the 

Kings 
Fees,  paid  to  Abuna,  350 
Felipo,  90,  91 
Felis,  mountain,  45 
Fequra  lyasus,  424 
Fere  Masqal.  See  Frey  Masqual 
Fernandez,  Diogo,  62,  435 
Fernandez,  Joam,  61,  381,  382,  386 
Fernando,  Dom,  the  Holy  Infant,  370 
Fernando,  Frey,  372 
Ferret,  A.,  and  Galinier,  M.,  462,  567 
Fethom,  nebura  ed,  18 
fetters,  431 
fevers,  264 
Fez,  187,  372,  416 
Ficalho,  Conde  de,  369 
Ficatorio,  St,  358 
figs,  75.  175.  230.  236 
Figueira  Velha,  492 
Findlay,  L.,  542 

Fiqtor,  son  of  Lebna  Dengel,  248 
Fiqtor,  St,  358 
fish,  113,  259,  260,  390,  510 
fit,  268 

Fitawrari,  268,  561 
flagellation,  ritual,  397 
flogging,  244,  245,  421,  424,  509 
Florence,  i 

Flos  Santorum,  311,  312 
Fontoura,  490 

food,  103,  364,  390,  391,  438.  447 
footprint,  miraculous,  522 
forts,  to  be  built,  416,  478 
fountains,  of  stone,  unknown,  512 
fox,  113,  131.  513 
Foz  de  Arouce,  159 
francolin,  112 
France  (i.e.  the  land  of  the  Franks), 

291,  308 
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Franchosa,  33 

Francis,  St,  308,  311 

Francos,  33 

Franks,  267,  273,  275,  276,  277,  278, 

295,  300,  314,  319,  321 
frescoes,  529 
Frey    Masqual,    Mazqual    (i.e.    Fere 

Masqal),  65-71 
Friday  fast,  509 
Frumentius,  525 
Fugug,  Mt,  432 
Funduro,  436 
Futuh  al  habaSa,  332,  414 

gabatd,  233 

gabaz,  263,  556 

gabeja,  200 

Gabestes,  276 

gabez,  263,  556 

Gabmariam,  319 

Gabra  Endreyas,  413-15 

Gabra  lyasus,  420 

Gabra  Manfas  Qedus,  409 

Gabra  Maryam.  See  Gabmariam 

Gabra  Masqal,  King  of  Ethiopia,  158, 

164 
Gabre'el.  See  Gabriel 
Gabri  Andreas,  Gabri  Andres,  Gabriel 

Andreas.  See  Gabra  Endreyas 
Gabriel,  church  of,  at  Lalibala,  206, 

531 
Gabri  Jesus,  420 
Gadam  range,  93 
Gafat,  458,  495,  576 
Gageta.  See  Grageta 
Galawdewos     (Claudius),     King     of 

Ethiopia,  90,  94,  247,  539 
Galicia,  416 
gall,  190,  234 
Galla,  12,  264 
Galvam,  Antonio,  484,  485 
Galvao,  Duarte,  3,  33,  38,  39,  51,  63, 

284,  300,  307,  414,  472,  473 
Gama,  Lopo  da,  61  238,  239,  240,  297, 

316,317,318 
Gama,  Dom  Vasco  da,  4 
Gamo,  Gamu,  454 
Gandabta,  164 

ganetas,  233,  426,  427,  438,  512 
Ganz,  Ganze,  454,  495 
garad,  427,  454 
Gar'alta,  170 
gargoyles.  153,  525 
Garima,  Abba,  140 

monastery  of,  165,  166,  571 
garlic,  141,  166,  175,  176,  230,  234 
ga§^d  negus,  239 


Gastaldi,  Jacopo,  562-7 

gauetas,  233 

Gavinhos,  490 

gaxiagenuz,  239 

Gaza,  148,  149 

Gazela,  579 

Gazeleanza,  387,  579 

gazelle,  67,  113,  513 

gebr,  117,425,556 

gebsdwi,  227,  276 

gebt,  227,  276 

geese,  112,  131 

Ge'ez.  See  Ethiopic  language 

Gemaa.  See  Jamma,  river 

gemjd  bet,  444,  553 

gemjd  daband,  553 

gemjd,  wdSa,  553 

Genoa,  Genoese,  135,  159,  200,  276, 

288,319 
Geon,  459 
George,  St 

churches  of:  near  Anguguim,  175; 
at  Lalibala,  205,  216,  217,  226, 
531.  532.  537.  538 

great     church     of,     see     Atronsa 
Maryam 
Gerage,  Geragi,  580 
gerdgetd,  89,  464,  556.  See  also  Grageta 
gerdzmdc,  553,  561 
German,  Germany,  276,  310 
Gese,  582 
getd,  22,  385,  556,  See  also  gerd  getd, 

qan  getd,  Grageta 
Gewon,  Gey  on,  458 
Giada,  187 

Giangargara.  See  Jangargara 
Giannamori,  194 
Gibe,  river,  457 
Gibetas,  Gibete,  227,  349 
gibir,  gibre,  gibri,  228,  425,  426,  427, 

428,  429,  430.  556 
gifts 

of  Lebna  Dengel,  406 

of  Portugal,  63 
Gigar,  King  of  Ethiopia,  22 
Gihon,  458 
Ginnamora,  581 
Gion,  458 

Giovio,  Paolo.  See  Jovius,  Paulus 
Giudich,  Queen,  148 
Giyorgis,  St.  See  George 
Giyorgis,  Abba,  279 
glass,  232 
Glemo-Edda,  571 
Goa,  2,  42,  43,  373,  374,  483 
Goiame,  Gojam,  425,  427,  428,  458, 
495.  517.  580 
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Gois,  Damiao  de,  62 

gold,  55,  80,  82,  89,  114,  123,  124,  159, 

160,  173,  174,  246,  248,  250,  275, 

297.  303.  305,  306,  319.  426,  455, 

457.459.513,  514 
gold  and  silver  leaf,  333 
Golegam,  491 
Golgota,    Golgotha,     church    of,     at 

Lalibala,  205,  207,  208,  209,  218, 

221,  529,  532 
Golima,  Gollena,  573 
gomaras,  250 

Gomes,  Joao,  2,  4,  278,  279,  328 
Gomes  de  Santo  Estevao,  456 
Gon9alo,  Frey,  372 
Gon9alvez,  Francisco,  Mestre,  73 
Gon9alvez,   Joam,   61,   74,   274,   381, 

406 
Gorage,  Gorague.  See  Gurage 
Gorgora,  10 1 
Goua.  See  Goa 
Gradani,  Thomas,  279 
Grageta,  Gragete,  385,  386,  388,  556. 

See  also  Adrugaz 
Gran,  Ahmed,  411 
granite,  75,  221 
Granze,  454 
grapes,  175,  183,  390 
grape  wine,  403,  518 
Great  Lagoon.  See  Hayq,  Lake 
Great  Soldam,  416,  449 
Great  Turk,  416,  449 
Greece,  166,  310 
Greek  language,  147 
Gregory,  106,  109,  no,  in,  124,  302 
GSGS  maps  of  Ethiopia,  568 
gud'ez,  445 
Gualina,  573 

Guardafui,  42,  44,  45,  453 
Guardian,  70,  556 
gudz,  445 
Guba,  St,  140 
guga,  391 
Gudit,  149 

Guerague,  580.  See  Gurage 
Guga,  St,  140 
guibre,  117 
Guida  dell' Africa   OHentale   Italiana, 

maps  in,  568 
Guine,  Guinea,  374,  496 
guinea  fowl,  513 
guizotia  oleifera,  189 
Gujerat.  See  Cambay 
Gujerati  ships,  55 
Gulmocada,  571 
gulto,  gultus,  93,  248,  423 
gum,  45 


gumare,  250 

gumenas,  41 

Gurage,  397,  398,  401,  435,  454,  580 

guza,  104 

Guzman,   Don  Enrique  de,  Duke  of 

Medina  Sidonia,  369 
Guzman,  Don  Juan  de,  brother  of  Don 

Enrique,  369 
Guzman,  Don  Juan  Alfonso  de,  Duke 

of  Medina  Sidonia,  369 

Habar  Jaelo,  Habar  Yunis,  47 
Habta  Giyorgis,  Habta  Maryam,  467 
Habtay,  467 

Hadya  (Adea),  14,  193,  200,  408,  427, 
430,  453,  463,  495,  572 
Queen  of,  427,  428,  434 
Haiafegg,  574 
haircloth,  392 
hair,  exchange  of,  106 
Hair  Sabalete,  river.  See  Sabalete 
halastyotdt,  570 
Halelo,  573 

Hali  Sabalette,  river,  584 
Hamasen,  54,  450,  462 
Hamir,  136,  460 
Hamitic  peoples,  135 
Hamta,  136,  460 
hangers,  127,  129 
hangings,  332,  396 
Hanssens,  J.  M.,  546 
hanuka,  200 
Haramat,  170 
Harbezani,  462 
hares,  67,  112,  131 
Harff,  Arnold  von,  451 
harpsichord,  364 
Harris,  W.  Cornwallis,  567 
hasege,  509 

Hawaryat,  church  of,  30,  265 
hawks,  113 
hawlt,  155 
Hawzen,  559,  585 
Hayq,  Lake,  28,  249,  250,  580 
heat,  in  Portugal,  489 
Hebrew,  145,  158 
hedug,  hedug  yds,  22,  266,  385,  552, 

570 
Heis,  45,  46 

Helena.  See  Elena,  Queen 
helfat,  142 
hemas,  513 
hena,  henna,  510 
herbs 

aromatic,  513 

purgative,  509 
hereditary  offices,  463,  560 
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heron,  113,  513 

Herto  Saho,  174 

Heryakos,  Abba,  523 

hinnies,  409 

hippopotamus,  250 

Ho  Acel,  572 

Holland,  T.  T.,  and  Hozier,  H.,  568 

Holy  Cross 

churches  of:  at  Cochin  41;  near 
Corcora,  185;  at  Lalibala,  205, 
212,  213,  529,  536;  in  royal  camp, 

437  , 

monastery  of,  near  Amba  Sanayt, 

171 
Holy  Infant  (Dom  Fernando),  370 
Holy  Week,  396,  401,  516 
honey.  55,  335,  514 
Hormuz.  See  Ormuz 
horn,    of   copper,    worn    by   priests, 

516 
horns,  drinking,  103,  378 
horses,  401,  426,  429,  518 
horses  as  tribute,  117 
horse-radishes,  513 
houses,  loi,  102,  509 
Huaguida,  264,  581 
hudld,  268 

hyaenas,  67,  186,  197 
hymns,  sung  at  Temqat,  344 

ibex,  113 

ichee,  261,  262.  See  also  ecage 

Iconoamelaca,     201,    581.     See    also 

Yekuno  Amlak 
Ifat,  408 
Ife,  Oni  of,  i 
ifflaquitas,  246,  248 
Illena.  See  Elena,  Queen 
Imam,  554 

Imbra  Christus,  203,  581 
imprisonment,  441 
incense,  63,  iii,  119 
Ingabela,  Ingabelu,  28,  229,  581 
intercalation,  515,  516,  549 
loasaph,  312 
iron,  199,  200,  230,  303 
iron  girdle,  worn  by  monks,  392 
Isaac,  357 
Isaiah,  149 
Ishaak  tribes,  47 

Island  of  the  Moon.  See  Madagascar 
Israelites,  257,  463 
Italian,  182 
Italians,  4 
Ityopis,  521 
ivory,  55.  303 
lyaqem,  19 


lyasu  I,  King  of  Ethiopia,  21,  237, 

323 
lyasu  II,  King  of  Ethiopia,  237 
lyasus  Mo'a,  St,  581 
lyo'as.  King  of  Ethiopia,  237 

jackals,  67,  113,  131 

Jacob,  chapel  of,  at  Cananor,  484 

Jacob,  abuna,  357 

Jacob,  arraiz,  419,  421 

Jacob,  ichee,  262,  263 

jagual.jagol,  277 

Jamgargara,  72,  581 

Jamma,  river,  30,  259,  260,  580 

Jammadu  Mary  am,  201,  581 

Janamora,  194,  195,  391,  581 

Janes,  ichee,  262 

Jangargara,  72,  91,  581 

Jan  Hasana,  462 

Janomora,  581 

Jartafaa,  541 

Jerome,  St,  292,  308,  311 

Jerusalem,  i,  59,  145,  147,  189,  204, 

205,  232,  276,  287,  416,  448 
pilgrimage  to.  449-52 
Jesuits,  12 

Jewish  practices,  63,  357 
Jews,  no,  136,  458,  482,  512 
Jidda,  4,  49,  50,  117,  187.  276,  284, 

305-  306,  358,  375,  416,  475 
Jilli  plain,  408 
Joam,  Mestre,  61,   72,  73,   174,   195, 

231,  235,  325,  380,  455 
Joanne,  a  priest,  278,  279 
Joannes,  ichee,  262 
Joao  II,  King  of  Portugal,  2,  38,  279, 

369,  370 
Joao  III,  King  of  Portugal,  405,  494 
John  Chrysostom,  St,  292 
John,  St,  the  Baptist,  picture  of  the 

beheading  of,  523 
John,  St 

church  of,  near  Corcora,  1 85 
monasteries    of:    near    Abbamata, 

171;    near    Aksum,     165;    near 

Anguguim.  174 
John,  St,  the  Evangelist,  293.  409 
John,  of  Syria,  461 
Johnston,  Keith,  his  map,  568 
Josef,  shoemaker  of  Lamego,  373 
Joseph,  granary  of,  159 
Jovius,  Paulus,  6,  7 
Juda.  See  Jidda 
jujube  trees,  65,  513 

kaharo,  79 
kaffatind,  282 
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Kaleb,    King  of  Ethiopia,    158,    162, 

394,  522,  524 
Karaaran,  3,  4,  38,  51,  55,  62,  276, 

284,  342,  472,  484 
Karnesem,  93 
katamd,  192,  267 
Kay  la,  136 
Kehra  Nagast,  145 
Kefu'e,  231 
Kelanto,  584 
Kelila,  436 
Keren,  136 
kettledrums,  125,  160,  177,  188,  429, 

446,  449,  516 
Khandesh,  237 
kidney  beans,  190 
King  of  Pagans,  455 
kissing,  in  Holy  Week,  396 
kitchens,  of  royal  camp,  437,  511 
kite,  513 

Korbarya,  134,  577 
Krapf,  J.  L.,  122,  249 
kudu, 67 
Kuellu  Yefarha,  91 

lahhawi,  524 

labourers,  agricultural,  412 

La  Brocqui^re,  Bertrandon  de,  i 

Laccha.  See  Dahlak  Islands 

laggudmoc,  336 

Lalibala,    King,   205,   206,   207,    227, 

526,581 
Lalibala,  rock-cut  churches  at,  205, 

206,  207,  208,  209,  210,  211,  212, 

213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219, 

220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  226, 

526-42,  581 
Lalibela.  See  Lalibala 
Lama,  Lamalmo,  Lamalmon,  118,  581 
lark,  513 
Lasta,205,  460 
Latin  language,  294,  298 
laymen,  in  church,  329 
lead,  341,  366 
league,  the  Portuguese,  56 
leap  year.  See  intercalation 
Lebba,  river,  229 
lehn,  240 
Lebna    Dengel,     King    of    Ethiopia, 

passim 
appearance,  304 
audiences  and  negotiations  with  the 

Portuguese,     265-89,     294-307, 

341-3,  362,  363,  376-81 
conversations  with   Alvares,    289- 

294,    308-14,    325-35.    338.    339. 

352-6 


genealogy,  242,  495 
letter  to  Captain  Major,  475-81 
letter  to  King  Joao  III,  502-6 
letter  to  King  Manoel,  494-501 
marriage,  193 
mother,  see  Na'od  Mogasa 
names,  240 
sisters,  409 

wife,  see  Sabla  Wangel 
Le9a  do  Bailio,  141 
Lefebvre,  T.,  115,  120,  232,  568 
left  arm,  painting  of  infant  Jesus  on 

Virgin's,  332 
legamovehos,  336 

lemons,  75,  175,  229,  236,  249,  392 
Lemos,  Francisco  de,  494 
Lent,  85,  86,  380,  389,  390,  394.  397. 

411.  509 
lentils,  104,  184,  190,  230,  391 
Leo  Africanus,  563 
leopard,  67,  113,  128,  186,  197,  513 
Leo,  Pope,  292,  293,  308,  310,  311 
lepers,  166,  514 
Libanos,  Abba,  170,  528,  531 
Libanos,  Abba,  church  of,  at  Lalibala, 

206,  531 
Liber  Axumae,  151,  158 
Licacanate.  See  Zagazabo 
licanete,  ligaquanate,  203,  378 
Lima,  Don  Giuan  de,  40 
Lima,  Dom  Rodrigo  de 

appointed  Ambassador,  61,  62 
audiences    and    negotiations    with 
Lebna  Dengel,  265-89,  294-307, 
341-3,  362,  363,  376-81,  416-18 
quarrels  with  Jorge  de  Abreu,  251, 

315-18,  378-89 
takes  pepper  to  Lebna  Dengel,  407- 

409 
other  references,  3,  4,  64,  69,  73,  74, 
95,  98-101,  121-3,  129,  130,  138, 
172,   173,   180,   182,   185,   230-5, 
238,  250,  265,  319.  328,  339,  344. 
348,  367.  384.  391.  402,  404,  405, 
417,  419,  420,  430,  465-8,  474, 
475.  479,  485.  489-91,  500 
limes,  175,  234 
linseed,  190,  390 
lion,  67,  113,  116,  128,  142,  153,  177, 

269,  270,  324,  337,  442,  513 
liqa  diydqondt,  22 
liqa  Aksum,  22 

liqa  kdhendt,  22,  199,  203,  552,  557 
liqa  masane,  22 
liqa  makuds,  561 
Liqanos,  Abba,  140 

church  of,  161,  162,  571 
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liqa  sdf,  462 

liqa  wamhar,  440 

liqennat,  378 

Lisbon,  5,  10,  35,  52,  416,  488,  490 

Lobo,  Jeronimo,  109 

locusts,  132.  133.  134,  135,  136,  137 

Lopez,  Pero,  61,  392,  393 

Low  Sunday,  397 

Ludolf,  Hiob,  15,  25,  91,  loi,  106,  108, 
109,  no,  III,  124,  144,  149,  166, 
183,  237,  240,  245,  253,  264,  265, 
267,  302.  344,  413,  426,  458,  533, 
560 

Luis,  Antonio,  37 

lycaon  picius,  67 

lynx,  113,  513 

maabar,  160,  557 

mabbar,  160 

Ma9ani  Celacem,   338,   360,   582.   See 

also  Makana  Sellase 
macane,  89,  464,  556 
Macham  Celacem.  See  Makana  Sellase 
Macoreo,  279 
Ma9ua.  See  Massawa 
madab,  303 
Madagascar,  373,  374 
Madara,  571 
Madhane      'Alam,      530,      533.      See 

Saviour,  St 
ma'etant,  77 

Mafamede.  See  Muhammad 
Mafude,  Mafudi,  Mafudy.  See  Mahfiiz 
Mafumede,  411 
fnagdbi,  556 

Magadaxo.  See  Mogadishu 
Magalhaes,  62,  379 
Maghribi,  372 
magpie,  68.  513 
mdhabbar,  160 
Mahamede.  See  Muhammad 
Mahandle,  582 
mdhbar,  160,  557 
Mahbara  Mary  am,  91 
Mahfu?,   15,   16,  296,  402,  411,  412, 

413,414,453 
Maia,  200 
Mai9ada,  130,  582 
Mait  (Meti),  45,  46,  47 
MaiTzada,  582 
Maizada,  582 
maize,  69,  88,  104,  136,  190,  391.  See 

also  milho  zaburro 
Makana  Sellase,  28,  30,  236,  254,  255, 

256,  338,  339,  340,  34I'  360,  378, 

478.  582 
makbeb,  2 1 


Makeda,  Queen  of  Sheba,   145,   147 

521 
Maksano  gabaya,  583 
makuannen,  21,  22 
Malabar,  270 

malaganha,  malakana,  22,  128,  557 
Malake  Aksum,  524 
mallard,  112,  264,  513 
mallows,  391 

Maluche,  27,  169,  170,  582 
Malue,  582 
mamher,  22,  89,  556 
Manadel,    Manadelei,    Manadelev, 

Manadeli,  28,  184,  186,  187.' 188. 

194,  251,  279,  383,  385,  388,  582 
manakuese,  89,  556 
manbar,  543 
Manda,  302 

Mandeville,  Sir  John,  451 
mandilate,  327,  437,  440 
Mangalore,  41 
mangest  bet,  441 
manguez  bete,  441 
Manhadbe,  583 
manichord,  287 
Manicongo,  180,  457 
manicordio,  287 
maniple,  290 
mankuardkuerdt,  525 
Mannadellei.  See  Manadel 
Manoel  I,  King  of  Portugal,  2,  33,  38, 

370-2 
Lebna  Dengel's  letter  to  him,  494- 

501 
news  of  his  death,  405,  493 
manqual,  159 
Mans'a,  93 
map  of  the  world,  presented  to  Lebna 

Dengel,  63,  342,  415,  417 
Maqalle,  314 
Maqrizi,  200 
Maqueda,  145 

Marab,  river,  27,  54,  138,  139.  583 
Marabete,  259,  574 
Marabo.  See  Marab 
Marah  Bete.  See  Marabete 
maraq,  390 

Marchioni,  Dertolameu,  372 
Marcoreo,  357 
Marcoreos,  332 
Marcoreos,  St,  church  of,  at  Lalibala, 

205,  206,  531 
Marcos,  Abuna,   14,   15,   16,   19,   106, 

120,  235,  243,  262,  265,  345,  348, 

359.361,367.382.443 
Marebo,  river.  See  Marab 
Mares,  Manoel  de,  61,  74,  295.  325 
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Madam  Corou,  572 

Maria  Theresa  dollars,  124 

mdrigetd,  89,  556 

Mark,  Abuna.  See  Marcos 

Mark,  St,  292,  347 

Marqorewos.  See  Marcoreos 

Marqos,  Abulia.  See  Marcos 

marriage,  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  119, 
120,  293,  351 

Martinho,  Dom,  de  Portugal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Funchal,  6,  7,  507 

MartulaMaryam,  church  of,  in  Gojam, 

459 

Martyrs,  church  of,  at  Lalibala,  205, 
212,213,535,536 

Marvila,  489 

Mary,  St 

churches   of:   at   Ancona,    199;    at 
Lalibala,  205,  213,  219,  223,  224, 
529,  530.  534.  535 ;  in  royal  camp, 
437.  443,  444- 
See  also  Our  Lady 

masanqo,  517 

mas  fen,  21,  22 

Masqal,  churches  of.  See  Holy  Cross 

Masqual,  Frey.  See  Frey  Masqual 

masraba  may,  525 

Massaua.  See  Massawa 

Massawa  (Ma9ua),  3,  27,  39,  51,  53, 
54.  55.  56,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62, 
63,  64,  273,  274,  276,  284,  287, 
296,  305,  368,  381,  404,  418,  452, 
462,  465,  468,  478,  479,  480,  481, 
499,  500,  501,  582 

Mastanho,  235,  583 

Maswa'e,  582.  See  also  Massawa 

matab,  320,  516 

mdtant,  77 

Matara,  524 

matroneo,  529,  537 

Mattheus,  Francisco,  77 

Matthew,  envoy  of  Queen  Elena,  2,  3, 
4,  39,  42,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 
56,  57,  58,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65, 
66,  68,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  87,  91, 
92,  273,  283,  284,  285,  307,  343. 
496,  497 

Matthew,  St,  3 1 1 

Maute,  456 

Maya  Bazo,  523 

Maya  Kuakueh,  523 

Maya  Sum,  522 

May  Ca'da,  582 

May  Kerwah,  523 

May  Meseq,  183 

May  Qoho,  571 

May  Sa'eda,  130,  582 


May  Temqat,  344 

Mazber,  521,  523 

Mazqual,  Frey.  See  Frey  Mazqual 

Mazquate.  See  Muscat 

Mazuca.  See  Massawa 

mead,  103,  190,  232 

meal,  one  a  day  eaten,  508 

Meca.  See  Mecca 

Mecana  Selasse.  See  Makana  ^ellase 

Mecca,  2,  40,  117,  203,  305,  306,  368 

375.  416.478 
Meceg,  324 
medicine,  264,  509 
Medina,  375 

Medina  Sidonia,  Dukes  of,  369 
Meftaya  Has,  523 
Mehmad,  governor  of  Hadya,  14 
Meilech.  See  Menilek  I 
Mekyada  Egzi'ena,  521 
Melo,  Francisco  de,  40 
melons,  513 

Mendez,  Afonso,  61,  435 
Mendida,  573 
Meneses,  Dom  Duarte  de.  Governor 

of  India,  404 
Meneses,  Dom  Fernando  Coutinho  de 

Vasconcelos  e,  36 
Meneses,   Dom  Luis  de,  404-7,  418, 

419.421 
Menilek  I,  King  of  Ethiopia,  147,  148, 

151,  462 
Menilek  II,  King  of  Ethiopia,  124 
Menyelek.  See  Menilek  I 
Mequa.  See  Mecca 
mermaids,  459 
mermen,  456,  459 
Meroe,  148 
mestre,  61,  326 
Meswa,  582 
Meti.  See  Mait 
Michael,  St 

church  and  houses  of,  near  Aksum, 

27,  142,  167,  208,  209,  584,  585 
churches  of:  at  Debarwa,  100,  118, 

1 19 ;  at  Salot,  97 ;  in  Shoa,  381 
monastery  of,  near  Bizan,  71,  75, 

85»  88,  95.96 
miglio  zaburro,   104.  See  also  maize; 

m,ilho  zaburro 
Mika'el.  See  Michael,  St 
milha,  41 
milho,  136,  512 
milho    zaburro,    391,    512.    See    also 

maize ;  miglio  zaburro 
millet,  70,  84,  92,  93, 104,  117, 118,136, 

169,  176,  184,  191,  199  ,230,  233, 

249,  250,  251,  252    255,  260,  437 
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millet,  Italian,  142 
Mina,  487 

Minas,  King  of  Ethiopia,  247 
mitres,  338 
mize,  106 

Mogadaxo,    Mogadiscio.    See    Moga- 
dishu 
Mogadishu,  435,  453 
Mogarabiis,  372 
moio,  260,  263 
Moly  Belagegi,  370 
Monadele,  582 
Monas,  583 
monasteries,  510 

in  Lake  Zeway,  435,  436 
monastery,  organisation  of  a,  8g,  556 
Mondego,  river,  492 
money,  123,  124,  126,  180,  200,  230, 

275.513 
'monkeys' heads',  531,  536 
monks 

do  not  marry,  511 

massacre    of    three    hundred     on 

pilgrimage,  349-352 
say  mass  hooded,  511 
Monos,  583 
Monte  Libanos,  410 
Montemor,  Marquis  of,  369 
Monterio,  371 
months,  Ethiopian,  551 
Monti  della  Corte,  A.  A.,   529,   533, 

536.  537.  538 
Moon,  Island  of  the.  See  Madagascar 
Moraes,    Manuel    de,    295.    See    aUo 

Mares 
Morocco,  187,  416 
Mosanbich.  See  Mozambique 
mosques,  46,  47,  174 
mosquitoes,  253 
Mourama,  368,  502 
mourning  customs,  405 
movable  feasts,  515 
Moyses,  Mestre,  371 
Mozambique,  41 
Mu9a,  Nicolao,  314 
Mucelao,  159 
Muhammad,  the  Prophet,   358,   375, 

479,  481,  498,  502 
Muhammad,  governor  of  Zeila,  414 
Mukadisha.  See  Mogadishu 
mulatos,  409 

mule,  favourite,  of  Lebna  Dengel,  401 
mules,  426 
Muqurra,  129 
Muscat,  473,  474 
muskets,  282,  286,  288 
mustard,  141,  390 


muster,  for  war,  446,  447 
Muzza,  Nicolo,  314 
myrrh,  126 
myrtle,  75 

nabrid,  557 
Nadir,  569 
Nagada  lyasus,  'dqdbe  sa'dt,  18,  108, 

270 
nagdde,  193 
nagddrds,  193,  561 
nagais,  114 

nagaridas,  nagarit,  115,  449,  557 
Nahso,  522,  523 
Nahu,  Nahum.  See  Na'od 
nd'ib,  naibre,  372 
Na'od,  King  of  Ethiopia,  14,  241,  254, 

256,  257,  324,  339,  356,  375,  410. 

411,412,415,433 
Na'od    Mogasa,    mother    of    Lebna 

Dengel,  15,  327,  330,  366,  404,  410 
Nardos,  Abba,  394 
Narsinga.  See  Vijayanagar 
nave,  42 
Nazareth,  monastery  of,  near  Corcora, 

183 
Nazret  Bet,  441 
Nebelei,  569 
nebret,  nebrete,  nebura  ed,  18,  20,  22, 

114,  160,  448,  464,  557,  558,  560 
negada,  193 
Negid,  191 
negroes,  71,  96 
neguadas,  193 
negum,  413 
negus,  314,  413 
negusanagast,  314 
neguz,  509 
Nesbitt,  L.  M.,  137 
Neto,  Bras,  507 
nettles,  391 
Newaya  Maryam,  King  of  Ethiopia, 

333 
Nicaea,  Council  of,  12,  291,  292,  310 
Nicolao,  Catalan,  325 
nightingale,  513 
Nile,  river,  2,  6,  35,  243,  252,  258,  260, 

451,  458,  517,  566,  580,  583 
Nine  Saints,  140 
Nineveh,  penitence  of,  86,  390 
Noah,  painting  of,  1 75 
Nobiis  (Nubians),  461 
Nubia,  129 
nug,  nugo,  1 89 
nuns,  126,  410 
Nur  ibn  Ibrahim,  332 
nuts,  175,  183 
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oaths,  administration  of,  515 

oats,  142 

obelisks,  155,  156,  157,  522 

Ogan6,  I 

Oge,  Ogge,  584 

Olaby,  229,  583 

olea  chrysophylla,  96 

Olivaes,  490 

olives,  183 

wild,  75,  98 
Omo,  river,  457 
onga,  oncia,  123 
Oni  of  Ife,  i 

onions,  141,  166,  175,  230 
onquia,  123,  124 
Oporto,  75,  221 
oquea,  124 
oraculo,  53 
orago,  53.  151 
oranges,  75,  229,  236,  249 
ordination    of    priests    and    deacons, 

349-56.510 
order  of  precedence,   556,   558,   559, 

560,  561 
Orgabeja,  435.  438,  583 
organs,  61,  63,  287 
Orgebeia,  438 
oribi,  67 
Ormuz,  187,  363,  373,  374,  375,  473, 

474.  475.  481 
Ortiz  de  Vilhegas,   Dom   Diogo.   See 

Cal9adilha 
orycteropus  aethiopicus,  67 
ostrich,  513 
Oubie,  232 

ouquia,  108,  123,  420,  426 
Our  Lady 

churches  of:   at  Barra,    125;   near 
Corcora  I,  183;  near  Corcora  II, 
198;  at  Yeha,  140,  141 
monasteries  of :  at  Abbamata,  1 70 ; 
at  Acate,  201 ;  in  Gurage  country, 
400 
village  of,  in  Shoa,  257. 
See  also  Mary,  St 
ouvidor,  59,  94,  128,  472 
oxeye,  189 
Oyja,  432,  454,  584 

Padilla,  Tomas  de,  5 
Paez,  Pedro,  loi 
pages,  336,  437,  438,  463 
pagodynis,  456 

pagomem,  paguemen,  515,  549 
painted  baskets,  337 
Painter,  G.  D.,  37 
painting,  175,  236,  332,  514 


Paiva,  Afonso  de,  370-3 

Palharte,  Estevam,  61,  62,  319,  383 

Palmela  sauce,  234 

palmetti,  96,  97 

Palm  Sunday,  395 

palm  trees,  wild,  395 

pampilhos,  189 

pdnd,  76 

panic  grass,  panico,  142 

Pantalewon,  Abba,  140,  166 

church  of,  near  Aksum,   162,   163, 

571 
Pantalewon,  a  trumpeter,  253 
pao  preto,  147 
pdppds,  107 

Paraclitos  monastery,  175,  584 
parched  barley,  peas  and  millet,  447 
parddo,  124 

Paredes,  Bartolameu  de,  372 
Paris,  37 

Parkyns,  Mansfield,  568 
parrots,  113 

partridges,  112,  131,  140,  513 
pasha,  114 
patens,  366 
Paul,  St,  302,  309 
Payva,  Afonso  de.  See  Paiva 
peaches,  75,  175,  183,  390 
pears,  75 

peas,  184,  190,  230,  437 
Pedro,  Infante  Dom,  456 
Pedro,  Mestre,  a  Genoese,  325 
pelote  de  usteda,  289 
Penacova,  490 
pepper,  63,  99,  126,  143,  229,  248,  250, 

271,  273,  274,  275,  276,  277,  278, 

280,  284,  296,  297,  407,  409,  413 
Pereira,  Gaspar,  61,  73 
Pero  Afonso,  370 
Peter  and   Paul,    SS,    church   of,    at 

Debarwa,  118,  119 
Peter,  St,  291,  293,  308,  309 

church  of,  near  Sabalete  river,  197 
phacochoerus  aethiopicus,  67 
Pharaoh's  fig  tree,  153,  155 
Philip,  St,  149,  311 
phoenix,  96 
Pietro,  Brother,  no 
pigeons,  143,  513 
pigs,  75,  113,  131,  140 
pigs,  wild,  67 

pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  449-52 
Piriz,  Francisco,  494 
pits,  for  storage  of  treasure,  448 
Pliny,  149 
plum  trees,  513 
poison,  195,  197 
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polygamy,  105,  108,  241 

Poncet,  56 

Ponte  de  Mucela,  159 

Pope,  letter  and  gold  cross  sent  to, 

417,418,507 
porcupine,  113,  513 
pork,  357 

potamochoerus  hassama,  67 
prayer,   for  pilgrims   and   travellers, 

480,  481 
prisons,  441 

prophecies,  of  coming  of  Franks,  498 
prostitutes,  443 
pulse,  104,  141 
purgatives,  509 
Purification,  Feast  of,  389 
Pyramids,  159 

Qabeset,  18 

qdla  hase,  21,  22,  228,  555 

qanazmdc,  553,  561 

qail  bdltehat,  243,  425 

qan  behtwadad,  430 

qan  getd,  89,  464,  556 

qaqel,  199 

qasta  damand,  525 

qaysa  gabaz,  556 

qaysa  hase,  120,  417 

Qemant,  136 

Qirqos,  177,  182 

Qishn,  44 

qob,  126 

Qorqora.  See  Corcora  I 

quails,  68,  113,  513 

Quara,  136 

Quarir  Falag,  584 

Quarquara,  577 

Quayasa,  570 

querban,  79,  288 

Quercos,     182,     185,    311.    See    also 

Cyriacus,  St 
quinas,  157 
Quirici,  311 

rabagas,  142 

rabbits,  67,  513 

Raes,  A.,  546,  558 

Rafael,  Ajaze,  315,  353,  355 

rafts,  249 

rainbows,  525 

raisins,  166,  265 

Ramusio,  G.  B.,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  34, 
35,  166,  265,  442,  525,  529.  532, 
533.  534.  536,  537.  538,  541.  563 

Raphael,  ajaze.  See  Rafael 

Raphael,  Archangel,  295 

Rapoula,  492 


raq  masare,  20,  22 

rds.  19,  22,  47,  555,  558,  560 

rds  meseni,  19 

Ras  al  Fil,  45 

rds  behtwadad,  rds  bitwadad,  554,  555 

Ras  Fartak,  44 

rdsge  bet,  303 

rds  warq,  114 

ratel,  67 

Ravenna  geographer,  421 

raw  meat,  510 

raz.  See  rds 

real,  124 

recapito,  43 

re'esa  dabr,  89,  556 

re'esa  hebay,  525 

regiments,  555,  556 

reguengos,  512 

removal  from  office,  445,  446 

Resebay,  trumpeter,  253 

reunion  of  the  three  just  servants  of 

God,  story  of,  523 
rhinoceros,  103 
Rhodes,  372 
rice,  41,  42 

Rif,  Rifa,  449,  450,  451 
river  hog,  67 
Robel,  172,  179,  180 
Rodrigues,  Luis,  printer,  5,  7,  37 
Rodrigo,  Mestre,  of  Pedras  negras,  371 
roedeer,  113,  513 
Roha,  227 
Rohlfs,  G.,  542 
Rom,  stone  of,  523 
Romana      Orch,      Romana      Orque, 

Romana  Warq,  14,  108,  120,  410. 

See  also  Lebna  Dengel,  King  of 

Ethiopia,  sisters 
Rome,  7,  8,  9,  25,  59,  61,  291,  292, 

308,  309,  310,  416,  461 
Ros  Nabiyat,  18,  114,  119,  385,  428, 

434.  556 
Roumes,  54,  187,  305.  See  also  Rumes 
Rowe,  Alan,  451 
rubies,  63 
rue,  141 

Rufa'el,  chapel  of,  Lalibala,  531 
rugi,  42 

Rumea  Neguz  lique  papaz,  417 
Rumes,  416,  418 
ruml,  54 
rye,  93 

Saa,  Gaspar  de,  472 

Saba,  Queen  (Queen  of  Sheba),  145, 

147,  148,  158,  159,  164,  421,  462, 

496,  512,521 
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Saba'ena  Qirqos,  584 

Sabaim,  164,  496 

Sabalete    (Sabalote),    river,    28,    176, 

197.  584 

Sabla  Wangel,  Queen  of  Lebna  Den- 
gel.  327,  330.  334,  361,  366,  443 

Sacetera,  Sacetora.  See  Socotra 

Sachaf,  Lake,  565 

Sa'd  ad  Din,  ruler  of  Zeila,  408 

Saf,  Lake,  250 

Saf  Sagad,  538,  539 

Saga  za  Ab.  See  Zagazabo 

Sagura,  411 

sahafaldm,  21,  257,  559,  560 

sahafe  te'ezdz,  560 

Sahasargue,  462 

sahel,  79 

Saho,  92,  174,  452 

Saint  Helena,  Island  of,  486,  487 

saj  azzdz,  561 

Salamt,  183 

^dlaqd,  561 

Saldanha,  Antonio  de,  42,  44,  47,  48, 
50,  60 

salmorra,  42 

Saloda,  Mt,  159 

Salot,  27,  97.  577 

salt,  45,  181,  200,  248 
as  money,  180,  513 

saltpetre,  288 

Sam'a,  115,  119,  577 

samhete,  104 

Sam  Bonis,  flagship,  473 

Samen,  517 

Samhar,  64 

§ammd,  144 

Sam  Martinho,  492 

Sampayo,  Lopo  Vaz  de.  Governor  of 
India 
receives   the    embassy   at    Ormuz, 

474.  475 
text  of  letter  delivered  to  him,  475- 

481 
Samu'el,  Abba,  of  Waldebba,  394 
sandfece,  390 
sanhat,  104 

Sancto  Thome,  Island,  487 
San  Dims,  galleon,  40,  44,  45,  48,  49 
San  Frutuoso,  church  of,  near  Braga, 

202 
San  Michele  de  Iseo,  579 
Santa  Cruz,  monastery  of,  at  Coimbra, 

492 
Santa  Maria  do  Espinheiro,  ship,  485 
Santarem,  62,  488,  489 
sania  santorum,  329 
Santiago  de  Galicia,  207,  311 


Santo  Antonio,  ship,  63 

Santo  Pietro,  ship,  42 

Santos  o  Novo,  488 

Sanutius,  358 

Sao  Martinho  do  Bispo,  492 

saqald,  277,  439,  555 

Sara  we,  54,  98,  108,  115,  389,  513,  577 

Sarsa  Dengel,  King  of  Ethiopia,  21, 

270 
Sarse,  hehtwadad,  18 
Sarwe,  577 

Saturday,  observance  of,  63,  357 
Saviour,   St,  church  of,  at  Lalibala, 

205,  210,  211,  218,  222,  223,  530, 

533,  538 
sawa,  176,  335,  586 
Sawakin.  See  Suakin 
sayyidi,  368 
Sciagura,  411 
Scichetti,  577 
Sciuares,  Lopo.  See  Albergaria,  Lopo 

Soares  de.  Governor  of  India 
Scott,  Dr  Hugh,  67,  97 
scudi,  41,  45 

sculpture,  77,  221,  512,  514,  532 
seal,  337 

seasons  of  the  Ethiopian  year,  550 
Sebagades,  554 
Sebastian,  St,  312 

church  of,  at  Cochin,  41 
secular  justice,  for  clergy,  511 
seed  pearls,  63 
Se'ela  Krestos,  Ras,  18,  554 
Sehma,  140 
Seiban  Island,  51 
Sekat,  107,  577 
Seleh,  408 
Seltan  Sagad.  See  Susenyos,  King  of 

Ethiopia 
Selves,  Miguel  de,  5,  9 
semdgelle,  420,  559 
semelhas,  175 
Semen  Aggdfdri,  560 
Semen  wolf,  67 
semilhas,  175 
Sem'a  Dagle,  93 
Senkesar,  394 
Sennar,  461 
Sequeira,  Diogo  Lopes  de,  Governor 

of  India,  3,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44, 

45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53, 

54,  55,  56,  57.  58,  59.  60,  61,  62, 

63,  64,  404,  415 
as  almotacem  mor,  491,  492 
Lebna  Dengel's  letter  to,  376,  380- 

382,  389,  475-81 
sequin,  124 
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Sera'e,  577 

Seraoe,  Seraoue.  See  Sarawe 

Serapeum,  451 

serdz  mdsare,  462 

Sernache  dos  alhos,  398,  491 

serval,  67 

servilhas,  289 

setariaitalica,  142 

site,  423 

Se  Velha,  at  Coimbra,  492 

Seville,  416;  Duke  of,  369 

sewd,  80,  116,  586 

sewa  berdnd,  523 

Sewaken.  See  Suakin 

sewd'e,  80 

seyum,  21,  22,  114,  559 

Shamado  Mariam,  581 

Shangalla,  96 

shaving  of  the  head,  405 

sheepskins,  432,  446 

shields,  516 

Shoa  (Xoa),  30,  256,  257,  260,  264, 

410,    412.    439.    454,    456,    459, 

487 
Shrove  Tuesday,  380,  395 
Sidama,  398 
silk,  58,  63,  75,  77,  116,  117,  125,  173, 

174,  188,  228,  246,  248,  251,  268, 

269,  283,  304,  306,  307,  319.  447 
Silveira,  Eitor  da,  468,  469,  470,  471, 

474.  475.  481,  482,  483.  489 
silver,  80,  82,  89,  124,  183,  250,  275, 

297.  303.  307.  460,  513,  514 
silver-gilt,  298 
Simon,  Feast  of,  86 
Simu,  433 
Sinai,  118,  375,  452 
Sinoda,  St,  358 
Sire,  115,  164,577 
sistrum,  77 

Sitt  Barbara,  church  of,  in  Cairo,  451 
slate,  259 
slaves,  55,  73,  96,  248,  251.  315,  316, 

317,319,455 
smiths,  443,  445 
Soares,  Soarez,  Lopo.  See  Albergaria, 

Lopo    Soares    de,    Governor    of 

India 
Soba,  129 
Socotra,  2,  43,  44 
Sofala,  373,  374 
soldam,  355 

Solomon,  145,  147,  148,  164,  462 
soltam,  saltan,  420 
Somali,  12,  47,  61 
sonaues,  283 
Sonterra,  456 


Sousa.  Dom  Diogo  de.  Archbishop  of 

Braga,  508 
sparrows,  513 
sparrow-hawks,  513 
spinet,  287 

spitting  in  church,  85,  511 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  328 
spurfowl,  112 
stag,  67,  113,513 

stamp,  on  right  arm  of  priests,  350 
Stanley,  of  Alderley,  ninth  Baron,  5, 

9,  10,  II 
staves    with    cross    pieces,     outside 

churches,  514 
Stephen,  St,  monastery  of,  in  Lake 

Hayq,  249,  580 
stepped  walls,  in  Aksumite  building, 

537 

stere,  47 

stone  bells,  125 

stone  cross,  at  Lalibala,  526 

'stones  of  Aksum',  524 

storm,  at  sea,  473 

straining  of  water  used  at  temqat,  345 

Suaguem.  See  Suakin 

Suakin,  144,  287,  305,  372,  416,  449, 
450,  451,  461,  462,  470,  578 

Suaqhem.  See  Suakin 

Suez,  64 

sugar,  41 

sulphur,  288 

sultan,  420 

Sum.  114,  398,  427,  452,  559 

sumat,  115,  560 

sum  nagarit,  557,  560 

sum  tar dz ami,  560 

Sunday,  not  fast  day,  395 

Suriano,  Francesco,  279 

surplice,  290 

Susenyos  (Susneyos),  King  of  Ethio- 
pia, 18,  21,  loi,  237 

swallow,  513 

swimming,  348 

Sylveira,  Eitor  da.  See  Silveira 

Sylvester  I,  Pope,  292 

Symon  Simeonis,  451 

Syre.  See  Sire 

Syriac  language,  147 

tables,  not  used,  509 

tdhot,  76,  263,  323,  332,  334,  459.  543- 

548.  581 
tabuquete,  432,  433,  434 
tabuto.  See  tdbot 
Tadeca,  436 
tafaldm,  257.  559 
taffeta,  438 
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taffo,  104 

tafilo,  257.  559 

tafo,  184,  190,  230.  233 

Taguelat,  573,  585 

Tahaguy,  30,  264,  581,  585 

taj,  103.  See  also  tej;  mead 

Takla  Haymanot,  St,  109,  261,  394 

Takle,  116 

talba,  390 

talla,  176,  335 

tdlldldq  hldttenoc  getd,  560 

tallow  candles,  not  made,  510 

tamarinds,  66 

Tamben,  115 

tambourines,  125,  177,  188 

Tana,  Lake,  250,  459 

tanche,  41 

tank,  for  temqat,  344,  345 

tanks,  at  Aksum,  512 

tanques,  41 

tapir,  67,  113,  513 

tdrasemhd  azzdz,  561 

Tarso,  188,  579,  585 

Tasfa  lyasus,  554 

Tasfa  Seyon,  25 

Tatys,  Diogo,  62 

tazkar,  90,  91,  262,  404 

teal,  112,  513 

tehha,  390 

tef,  88,93,  176 

Tegre  makuannen,   19,    22,    54,    138, 

559.  560,  585.  See  also  Tigrima- 

hom 
Tegulet,  573 

Teixeira,  Pero  Gomes,  55,  57,  59,  472 
tej,  103.  See  also  mead 
Telles,  Fathf'T-  Baltasar,  14,  108 
Teltal,  174 

Temei,  130,  138,  172,  585 
Temeisom,  130,  585 
tempora,  356 
temqat,  109,  344,  432 
iemqata  Krestos,  344 
tend,  77 

tennis,  royal,  239 

tents,  335,  402,  403,  413,  415,  437,  442 
teqdqen  bldttengeta,  561 
tequr  wahd,  573 
Teramni,  585 
tergado,  127 
Terceira,  486,  487 
Tero  (Tor),  358 
testar,  404 
tewd,  80 

Tewodros,  King  of  Ethiopia,  333,  539 
Tewodros,  martyr,  539 
thefts,  267,  272,  294,  295,  296,  299 


Theodore,  martyr,  539 

Thomas,  St,  43 

throne  names,  240 

thrush,  513 

thunderstorms,  66,  96,  121,  195,  196 

thurible,  77,  365 

tigers,  12,  67,  113,  128,  131,  138,  172, 

174,  183,  186,  197.  229,  251,  513 
tigia,  514 

Tigray,  311,  385,  395,  457,  460,  585 
Tigre,  585 
Tigre  language,  263 
Tigrimahom,  138,  139,  164,  171,  172, 

173.  174.  177.  179.  187,  189,  197, 

256,  395.  428.  429,  43o»  433<  434. 

495.    559.    585-    See    also    Tegre 

makuannen 
Tigrina  language,  189,  263,  514 
timaquetes,  144 
Timei,  585 
tin,  366,  514 
Tingil,  507 
Tisisat,  35 
Tis  weha,  35 

tithes,  not  paid  to  churches,  511 
Tlemcen,  370,  372 
Toledo.  5 
Toljaala,  47 
Tomar,  370,  491 
tongue,  slit  as  punishment,  415 
Tor,  117,  305,  358,  372,  373,  375,  452 
Torat,  164,  585 
Toro,  Torom.  See  Tor 
Toroah,  92 
Torrate.  See  Torat 
Toruwa,  92 
touca,  57 
towns,   none  over   1,600  households, 

509 
trees,  513 

Tremecem  (Tlemcen),  370,  372 
Trewavas,  Dr  E.,  250 
tribute,  117,  425-7 
'trilingual  page',  538 
Trinity,  church  of.  See  Makana  Sellase 
Troglodyte,  Ethiopia,  421 
Troy,  159 

trumpeters,  trumpets,  160,  253,  516 
Tsarait,  585 
tufos,  126 
Tulu  Gudo,  436 
Tunis,  187,  252 
Turks,  416 

turtledove,  68,  112,  513 
tutor,  to  King,  326 
Tygremocon.  See  Tigrimahom 
type-founding,  501 
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Uacit,  river,  573 

Ucuro,  572 

Uganda,  68 

ugandas,  116 

Ulbarag,  435 

umbrellas,  334,  338,  359 

Unguia  (Unguya),  river,  167,  574 

Urbaragh,  583 

urrachas,  41 

Urreta,  Luis  de,  13 

Vague,  495,  586 

Valatta    Calampsis,     409,     See    also 

Lebna  Dengel,  King  of  Ethiopia, 

sisters 
Vanchiel,  river,  573 
Vangue,  495,  586 
Vansleb,  F.,  451 
Vatican  Library,  8,  9 
veadas,  67 

Veiga,  Tristam  Vaz  da,  484 
velvet,  89,   125,   203,   269,   296,  306, 

307.  332 
Venice,  5,  6,  416 
Victor,  St,  358,  498 
Vienna,  124 

Viera,  Council  of.  See  Nicaea 
VierapoUos,  292 
Vijayanagar  (Narsinga),  41,  124 
Vilareal,  Marquis  of,  492 
vinegar,  66 
vines,  75 

vineyards,  161,  166 
Virgins,  whom  Julian  killed,  536 
Viseu,  482  ;  Bishop  of,  371 

Wadla,  460 

Wag,  115,  460,  495,  586 
Wagda,  264,  573,  581 
Wagra  Samarat,  523 
wag  sum,  559 
Wahni,  237 

Waf,  407,  432,  454,  584 
wakea,  124 

Walatta  Qalamsis,  410.  See  also  Lebna 
Dengel,  King  of  Ethiopia,  sisters 
Walda  Krestos,  Rds,  554 
Waldseemiiller,  Martin,  565 
Walker,  C.  H.,  85,  106,  109,  320,  344, 

365.  395.  557 
walls,  painted,  332 
wambar,  439,  462 
Wanag  Jan,  433 
Wanag  Sagad,  240 
Wancet    (Anecheta),    river,    28,    259, 

573 
waqet,  i-z^ 


wardrobe  tents,  443 

Warq  wd^d,  448 

Warra  Ilu,  254 

warthog,  67 

Warwar,  540 

Wasan  Sagad,  15,  270,  377,  428,  433, 

539 
Wasel,  572 
washing  of  the  feet,  service,  in  Holy 

Week,  396 
Wasl,  572 

watercress,  142,  391 
water-parsnips,  141,  391 
wax,  510 

weapons,  Ethiopian,  516 
Webe,  dajazmdc,  91,  232 
Webi  Shabelle  river,  407 
Wednesday  fast,  509 
wells,  512 

Weqro,  27,  176,  572 
Werbarag,  435,  438,  583 
west  azzdz,  560 
whale,  47 
wheat,  104,  141,  169,  183,  184,  190, 

230,  233,  249,  250,  251,  252,  253, 

264 
'wheels',  525 

white  stele,  at  Aksum,  523 
willow  trees,  65,  513 
wine,  265,  272,  288,  335,  391,  518 

not  drunk  in  Lent,  380 
winter,  62,  72,  118,  121,  130,  449,  518 
Wogoro,  176 
wolf,  67,  113,  131,  513 
wormwood,  75 
wrestling,  318,  319 
writing,  376 
Wugura,  572 

xeque,  409 

Xio,  277 

Xoa,  Xoar.  See  Shoa 

xumagali,  421,  430,  560 

Xum  Burro,  577 

xumesta,  xumete,  115,  561 

xumo,  xums,  xuum,  114,  560,  561 

Xuum  Bono,  115 

XuumCama,  115 

XuumCire,  115 

xuumeta,  115 

yaDdwit  masanqo,  517 
Yamana  Krestos,  554 
Ya'qob,  Abuna,  357 
Ya'qob,  eras,  116,  419,  421 
Ya'qob,  son  of  Lebna  Dengel,  248 
yards,  round  houses,  509 
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Yared,  523 

year,  of  Christ,  of  Creation,  of  Martyrs, 
of  Mercy,  550 

Yeha,  27,  140,  141,  570,  571 

Yekuno  Amlak,  King  of  Ethiopia, 
202,  334,  581 

Yemata,  Abba,  140,  170 

Yemrehana  Krestos,  King  of  Ethio- 
pia, 203-5,  237 
church  of,  202-5,  581 

Yeshaq,  Ahuna,  357 

Yeshaq,  hdhrnagd^,  138,  559 

Yohannes,  Abba,  119 

Yohannes,  Abuna,  357 

Yohannes  I,  King  of  Ethiopia,  191,  323 

Yordanos,  river,  526 

Zabid,  117,  306 

zahurro,  136.  See  also  milho  zaburro 

Zagabo.  See  Zagazabo 

Zagazabo  (Saga  Za  Ab),  5,  135,  182, 
188,  227,  228,  236,  246,  250,  251, 
257,  259,  260,  265,  267,  272,  273, 
275,  294,  302,  415,  419,  420,  421, 
422,  423,  434,  463,  464,  484,  485, 
492,  493.  494.  501,  503,  511.  557 

zagonaes,  zagonais,  zagondy,  97,  330, 
351.352,397.519.561 

Zague,  dynasty,  18 

Zaire,  river,  565 

Zalot,  577 


Zama,  river,  94,  115,  577 

Za  Maryam,  daj  azmdc,  585 

zamboa,  88 

Zamma,  579 

zdn  hasand,  zdn  ma'asare,  22 

Zana  Maryam,  177 

Zan  Amora,  581 

zancarron,  375 

Zdndarabd  azzdz,  561 

Zar'a  Ya'qob,  King  of  Ethiopia,  18, 

19,  20,  21,  76,  90,  241,  269,  270, 

279,  356 
Zarafta,  164 
Zebgaz,  539 
Zebide.  See  Zabid 
Zegrd,  513 
Zeila,  3,   16,  39,  287,  296,  298,  305, 

368,  375,  408,  414.  453,  470,  478, 

479,  480,  481,  500 
Zemma,  579 

Zequala,  Mt,  408,  410,  587 
Zeriaco.   See  Zar'a  Ya'qob,    King  of 

Ethiopia 
Zeway,  Lake,  398,  407,  436,  437 
Zidem.  See  Jidda 
Ziquala,  Mt.  See  Zequala 
Zoila,  Zoilla.  See  Zeila 
Zomburro,  576 
Zorzi,  Alessandro,  462,  567 
Zubair  Island,  51 
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